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P  R EFACE. 


Part  of*  the  Letters  published  in  this  volume 
on  the  subject  of  the  government  of  Moham¬ 
med  Ali,  and  of  the  condition  of  his  people, 
recently  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

The  interest  that  is  felt  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question,  and  the  desire  that  is  evinced  for 
information  on  all  matters  connected  with  its 
adjustment,  has  induced  me  to  give  these  let¬ 
ters,  and  some  other  papers,  perhaps,  of  more 
general  importance  to  the  public  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  form.  The  strong  impression  on  my 
mind  of  the  weakness  and  decadence  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  is  too  obviously  manifested 
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in  these  letters,  to  render  much  further  expla¬ 
nation  of  my  sentiments  necessary  here.  1 
consider  the  Turkish  Empire  as  a  political 
bankrupt  in  the  hands  of  official  assignees ; 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  assignees 
to  preserve  the  wreck  of  the  property  that 
is  still  left,  from  the  cupidity  of  grasping 
claimants,  or  the  fraudulent  designs  of  those 
who  are  beneficially  interested,  not  in  the 
protection,  but  in  the  spoliation  of  the  assets. 
On  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  carried  on 
by  the  authorities — and  it  must  be  added, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  present  ruler  of 
Egypt — the  information  that  is  given  is  full 
and  authentic  ;  and  that  information  can 
leave  no  possible  doubt  that  the  traffic  is  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Pacha ;  and  that 
he  shelters  the  continuance  of  it  under  the 
flimsy  pretext,  that  slavery  being  sanctioned 
by  the  law,  it  cannot  be  touched  without 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
law  at  the  seat  of  Turkish  government. 
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This  deference  for  the  law,  and  open 
defiance  of  the  Sultan’s  authority,  and  that  of 
the  Sheik  el  Islam,  or  chief  of  the  law,  when 
declarations  of  war,  or  sentences  of  deposi¬ 
tion  are  the  matters  for  his  consideration,  are 
too  obviously  at  variance  to  be  admitted  to 
co-exist.  But  what  means  are  practicable  to 
repress  the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  slave 
trade  ?  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  lays  the  fault 
of  its  continuance  on  the  authorities  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  with  whom  rests  the  question  of 
its  legality  or  illegality.  The  Turkish  autho¬ 
rities,  on  the  other  hand,  throw  all  the  blame 
of  the  traffic  on  the  government  of  Moham¬ 
med  Ali.  The  Sultan,  they  say,  makes  no 
slave-hunts,  he  exports  no  negroes.  The 
slaves  are  caught  and  sent  from  Egypt  by 
Mohammed  Ali  and  his  people  to  Stamboul. 
This  is  the  way  the  odium  of  this  traffic  is 
bandied  about  between  the  Sultan  and  his 
Satrap.  How  is  this  solemn  mockery  of 
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disclaiming  the  guilt  and  participation  in  the 
gain  of  the  slave  markets  to  be  got  rid  of*? 

It  is  to  be  accomplished,  in  my  opinion, 
by  the  influence  of  the  British  government 
at  Constantinople,  by  obtaining  from  the 
Sultan  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  trade 
in  human  beings — of  the  practice  of  mutila¬ 
tion— of  the  buying  and  holding  of  stolen 
men,  duly  sanctioned  by  the  Mufti,  and 
making  that  condemnation  of  the  trade,  in 
all  its  bearings,  apply  to  all  parts  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  ;  and  by  making  it  a  part  of 
the  terms  entered  into  with  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  that  the  same  prohibition  should  be 
strictly  enforced  in  Egypt  and  its  dependen¬ 
cies.  This  prohibition  without  entering  into 
the  abstract  question  of  the  legality  of 
slavery  itself,  would  be  sufficient  in  a  very 
short  time  to  abolish  slavery  in  Turkey  and 
Egypt,  it  would  die  of  inanition  when  the 
markets  ceased  to  be  replenished  with  stolen 
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On  the  subject  of  the  recent  persecution 
of  the  Jews  at  Damascus,  I  have  entered  into 
details  which  at  this  period  might  seem  un¬ 
necessary,  and  even  injurious  to  the  perse¬ 
cuted  people  themselves  to  rake  up  the  smoul¬ 
dering  ashes  of  the  remembrance  of  the 
wrongs  they  suffered. 

This  subject  is  one  of  higher  interest  than 
the  question  now  of  their  guilt  or  innocence 
(and  of  the  latter  no  doubt  rests  on  my  mind.) 
But  the  great  question  in  my  mind  is,  not 
whether  the  writings  of  the  Babbins  sanc¬ 
tion  the  use  of  human  blood  in  their  reli¬ 
gious  rites,  (and  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted 
to  express  my  firm  conviction  that  it  does 
not,)  but  whether  there  are  persons  or  nations 
out  of  the  covenant,  relapsed  Jews  or  Gen¬ 
tiles  of  any  creed,  designated  by  the  name  of 
Goi  or  Goihim,  whom  it  is  declared  in  the 
Talmud,  it  is  lawful  either  to  kill  or  suffer  to 
perish  when  they  have  fallen  into  imminent 
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peril  without  rendering  them  timely  help 

or  assistance. 

I  have  been  too  long  and  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  members  of  the  Jewish  per¬ 
suasion  not  to  be  most  fully  assured,  that 
there  probably  does  not  exist  a  Jew  in  this 
empire  who  would  slay  his  fellow-man,  or 
suffer  him  wilfully  to  perish  for  want  of 
help,  no  matter  what  his  creed  might  be. 
The  question  then,  I  take  it,  is  not  if 
rabbinical  doctrines  tinctured  with  the  bar¬ 
barism  of  former  ages  do  exist  in  these 
books;  Are  they  acted  upon4?  For  most 
assuredly,  the  Jewish  ~  hands  that  are  open 
as  day  to  melting  charity”  in  every  Christian 
land  for  the  relief  of  Christian  suffering,  are 
sufficient  proofs  that  no  such  doctrines  have 
any  practical  influence  on  the  civil,  or  social 
conduct  of  the  Jewish  people.  But  the 
question  is, — Are  such  doctrines  atrocious? 
Are  they  acknowledged  to  be  atrocious  ? 
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Finally,  and  especially,  are  they  rejected 
as  doctrines  that  are  not  stamped  with  the 
divine  authority  ?  These  are  questions  that 
will  be,  and  inevitably  must  be,  plainly,  and 

conscientiously,  and  distinctly  answered  in 

* 

the  breasts  of  many  of  the  Hebrew  people ; 
and  if  the  answer  be  expressed  in  words, 
the  truth  must  be  spoken,  that  the  time  is 
come  when  the  good  and  the  enlightened 
of  their  nation  must  boldly  stand  out  from 
those  antiquated  expositions  of  the  written 
law,  which  sanction  those  tacitly  exploded 
doctrines  of  men  who  lived  in  barbarous 
ages ;  the  crime  of  permitting  our  fellow** 
creatures  of  any  clime  or  creed,  in  whatever 
darkness  they  may  be  involved,  to  be  put 
to  death  or  to  be  left  to  perish  without  ren¬ 
dering  them  assistance  in  their  extremity. 
If  these  observations  give  offence  to  any 
person  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  that  person 
must  greatly  misapprehend  my  purpose,  and 
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cannot  be  acquainted  with  the  intentions 
that  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  writings  of 
Mendellsohn,  and  with  their  tendency,  dimly 
and  even  obscurely,  as  they  are  manifested 
in  many  of  the  productions  of  that  able 
and  good  man.  There  is  one  individual,  to 
whom,  if  I  thought  these  observations  would 
prove  offensive,  I  will  not  say,  I  would  sup¬ 
press  them,  but  to  whom  I  can  truly  say, 
such  is  my  opinion  of  the  entire  charitable¬ 
ness  of  his  nature,  and  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
the  perfectly  sectless  spirit  of  his  benevolence, 
that  it  would  give  me  more  pain  to  speak  one 
word  that  might  be  distasteful  or  offensive, 
than  I  can  possibly  express. 
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LETTER  I. 

Mohammed  Ali — His  early  life — Enters  the  Army — Appointed 
Governor  of  Egypt— Connexion  with  the  French — Attempts 
to  remove  him — Treachery  and  slaughter  of  the  Mamelukes 
— War  with  theWahabees — Navarino — Invasion  of  Syria — 
Acre — Battle  of  Koniah — Approach  to  Constantinople — 
Recognised  Governor  of  Syria  and  Adana — Renewal  of  War 
—Battle  of  Nezib — Propositions  of  the  Four  Powers — Count 
Waleski — State  of  Alexandria — Policy  of  France — Designs 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Bonaparte. 


Mohammed  Ali  was  born  in  1769,  at  Cavallo,  in 
Boumelia.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age, 
was  protected  by  a  wealthy  Aga,  became  a  dealer 
in  tobacco,  made  some  money  in  this  trade,  and 
married  well.  When  Bonaparte's  invasion  of 
Egypt  caused  the  Porte  to  collect  troops  from  the 
different  Turkish  provinces,  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  and  was  appointed 
Byn  Bashi,  or  colonel  of  this  force.  He  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
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rank  of  Sarechesmi,  a  commander  of  a  thousand 
men.  Kourschid  Pacha  who  was  then  governor  of 
Egypt  was  at  variance  with  the  Beys,  and  harassed 
by  his  own  Albanian  soldiers.  Mohammed  Ali 
profited  by  this  state  of  things,  was  employed  by 
the  Pacha,  and  managed  to  gain  over  the  Alba¬ 
nians,  who  were  so  hostile  to  his  master.  Kour¬ 
schid  discovered  his  views,  and  ordered  both  him 
and  the  Albanians  to  return  to  their  country.  He 
feigned  submission,  allowed  the  refractory  soldiers 
to  persuade  him  to  remain  in  Egypt,  connived  at 
the  pillage  of  Cairo,  the  deposition  of  the  Pacha, 
and,  apparently  with  reluctance,  acquiesced  in  his 
own  installation  in  the  office  of  governor  of  Egypt. 
The  Porte  in  the  mean  time,  to  get  rid  of  him  in 
Egypt,  appointed  him  governor  of  Greddah  in  1805, 
and  subsequently  sent  a  fleet  against  him  ;  but  an 
intrigue  between  the  great  friend  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  M.  Drovetti,  the  French  consul,  and  the  Capi- 
tan  Pacha,  obtained  for  him  the  pardon  and  favour 
of  the  Sultan.  This  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
agent  of  the  French  government  with  the  Capitan 
Pacha,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  and  to  compare 
this  proceeding  with  a  similar  one,  which  recently 
placed  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  power  of  Mohammed 
Ali.  Captain  Forde  of  the  British  navy,  now  in 
the  service  of  the  Sultan,  has  evidence  on  which  he 
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has  reason  to  put  the  fullest  reliance,  namely,  that 
of  the  pilot  who  was  then  on  board  of  the  French 
admiral’s  ship,  and  who  had  been  sent  by  Monsieur 
Lalande,  the  French  admiral,  on  board  the  Capitan 
Pacha’s  vessel,  along  with  a  French  officer,  to  act 
as  an  interpreter,  this  pilot  being  a  Levantine ;  and 
the  day  subsequently,  having  been  discharged  by 
the  French  admiral,  was  taken  on  board  Captain 
Forde’s  vessel,  and  this  information  obtained  from 
him,  namely,  the  French  admiral  having  fallen  in 
with  the  Turkish  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
had  communicated  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
the  Sultan  to  the  Capitan  Pacha — of  Kosreff  Pacha 
being  made  Grand  Vizier — of  this  officer  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  entirely  in  the  interests  of  Russia — of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Turkish  empire  being  then  in  the 
extremest  peril ;  and  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  an 
asylum  in  Egypt  for  the  Turkish  fleet.  On  this 
intelligence,  the  Capitan  Pacha  held  a  council  of  his 
officers,  and  ended  by  carrying  the  fleet  of  his 
master  to  Alexandria,  and  placing  it  in  the  power 
of  his  greatest  enemy.  But,  to  return  to  the  early 
history  of  Mohammed  Ali.  He  was  hardly  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  post,  when  the  Porte,  at  the  instance 
of  the  British  government,  sought  to  re-establish 
the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt.  A  firman  to  this  effect 
was  sent  to  the  Pacha,  and  in  lieu  of  his  present 
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government,  the  Pachalic  of  Salonica  was  offered  to 
him  ;  again,  he  affected  to  submit,  and  again  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  his  soldiers  to 
remain  in  Egypt ;  and,  in  1806,  he  was  again  re¬ 
stored  to  the  favour  of  the  Porte,  on  the  condition 
of  paying  4000  purses  to  the  Sultan. 

In  1807,  we  invaded  Egypt ;  and  our  reverses  on 
that  occasion  were,  in  a  great  measure,  said  to  be 
due  to  the  excellent  plan  of  defence  drawn  up  for 
the  Pacha  by  Monsieur  Drovetti. 

In  1811,  he  was  sufficiently  strong  to  put  his 
grand  project  of  exterminating  the  Mamelukes  into 
execution.  The  ceremony  of  the  investiture  of  his 
son  Toussoun  with  the  caftan,  on  his  taking  com¬ 
mand  of  the  expedition  proceeding  to  Arabia  against 
the  Wahabees,  offered  a  favourable  occasion.  A 
royal  banquet  was  prepared  in  the  citadel,  the  guests 
were  invited,  between  400  and  500  of  them  came, 
and  they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  one  man, 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  in  the  sight  and  at  the 
bidding  of  Mohammed  Ali,  whose  memorable  words 
on  that  occasion,  “Vras,  vras  !”  (“  Kill,  kill  !”) 
are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  This,  in  Egypt,  was 
a  reform — a  getting  rid  of  old  enemies  ;  and  in  the 
language  of  the  sycophants,  who  at  this  moment 
crawl  about  the  court  of  the  Pacha,  “  The  Viceroy 
used  the  right  of  legitimate  defence.” 
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For  six  years  he  made  war  on  the  Wahabees, 
and  after  wasting  the  resources  of  his  unhappy 
country  in  this  war,  he  triumphed  at  last,  and 
gained  a  great  loss  by  his  success. 

He  now  became  ambitious  of  military  renown. 
In  1824,  he  sent  a  large  armament,  consisting  of 
16,000  infantry  and  700  cavalry,  against  the 
Greeks.  The  battle  of  Navarino  lost  him  his  fleet, 
and  about  one  half  of  his  troops  perished  in  this 
expedition. 

In  1831,  he  invaded  Syria  with  24,000  infantry, 
four  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon,  avowedly  to  recover  6000  fellahs, 
or  subjects  of  his,  who  had  fled  from  the  terror  of 
his  government,  in  the  province  of  Charkyeh,  in 
Egypt>  to  Abdallah  Pacha,  the  governor  of  St. 
Jean  d'Acre,  to  whom  he  wrote  ;  saying,  that  “  he 
would  come  to  Acre  to  demand  his  6000  fellahs,  and 
to  take  them  away,  and  one  man  more !  ”  and  he 
kept  his  word,  for  he  carried  away  his  fellahs  and 
the  “  one  man  more,”  after  a  siege  of  six  months. 

No  sooner  had  Acre  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  than  he  was  declared  a  rebel  by 
the  Porte.  In  July,  1832,  the  battle  of  Koniah 
ensued  between  the  Turks  and  Egyptians.  Victory 
was  again  on  the  side  of  the  Pacha,  and  it  opened 
the  way  for  Ibrahim  Pacha  to  Constantinople. 
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Ibrahim,  when  his  out-posts  were  at  Kutayeh, 
was  within  five  days’  march  of  Constantinople,  hut 
the  remonstrances  of  Monsieur  Coehelet  with 
Mohammed  Ali,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
prevented  the  accomplishment  then,  of  the  Pacha’s 
grand  scheme  ;  and  Ibrahim’s  march  on  the  Turk¬ 
ish  capital,  was  consequently  deferred,  but  the 
intention,  those  about  Mohammed  Ali  acknow¬ 
ledge,  never  was  given  up. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  a  partial  arrangement  was 
concluded,  recognizing  the  Pacha  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Syria  and  Adana. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Sultan  recovered  suffi¬ 
ciently  from  the  blow  inflicted  on  his  power  at 
Koniah,  to  be  able  to  send  another  army  into  Syria, 
under  the  Seraskier  Hafiz  Pacha,  in  1839  ;  and  the 
battle  of  Nezib  ensued,  which  seemed  to  have  given 
the  death-blow  to  the  military  character  of  the 
Turks,  and  left  Mohammed  Ali  in  the  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Syria. 

In  August,  1840,  a  Turkish  vessel  of  war  arrived 
at  Alexandria,  with  a  Turkish  envoy,  and  an  English 
and  Austrian  agent,  charged  with  the  proposals  of 
the  four  Powersto  Mohammed  Ali. 

These  propositions  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail, 
suffice  it  to  say,  Mohammed  Ali  was  called  on  to 
evacuate  Syria,  and  to  restore  the  Turkish  fleet. 
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The  possession  of  St.  Jean  cTAcre  for  life,  and  the 
hereditary  government  of  Egypt,  were  offered  to 
Mohammed  Ali  in  return.  The  Pacha  had  no 
sooner  been  informed  of  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
envoys,  than  he  immediately  set  out  for  Mansourah 
on  the  Nile,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  these  persons  on 
their  arrival. 

By  this  manoeuvre  he  expected  to  gain  time  ;  and 
the  policy  avowed  by  the  friends  of  the  Pacha  to  be 
pursued  by  him  in  all  future  proceedings  was,  to 
procrastinate  all  negociations  with  the  allied  powers, 
and  by  gaining  time,  to  take  advantage  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  might  transpire  and  tend  to 
embroil  their  governments,  and  thus  eventually,  by 
their  mutual  jealousies,  to  break  up  the  coalition 
that  was  hostile  to  his  interests.  .While  the  envoys 
of  the  allies  were  waiting  the  result  of  the  Pacha's 
determination,  the  Count  Waleski,  a  natural  son 
of  Napoleon,  and  late  editor  of  the  Messager ,  Paris 
journal,  who  had  been  sent  out  as  an  envoy  to 
Mohammed  Ali  from  the  French  government,  was 
not  idle  in  spiriting  up  the  poor  old  Pacha  to  reject 
the  proposals  ;  and  they  were  accordingly  virtually 
rejected,  though,  in  the  usual  style  of  Mohammed 
Ali's  Turkish  wisdom,  in  English  duplicity — he 
nominally  declared  that  he  accepted  the  terms  pro¬ 
posed  to  him — he  simply  retained  Syria  till  he  had 
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time  to  obtain  the  Sultan’s  consent  to  his  humble 
solicitation  to  be  permitted  to  retain  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  country  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  fleet 
it  was  merely  held  in  safety  for  his  master,  for  the 
time  being. 

But  this  language  did  not  pass  current  either 
with  the  envoys  or  the  consuls,  and  the  Pacha  was 
compelled  to  explain  himself  in  somewhat  plainer 
terms  ;  and  after  a  devotional  declaration  that  “he 
was  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  his  trust  was  in  him,’ 
he  signified  to  one  of  the  Consuls  that  “  he  had 
won  Syria  with  the  sword,  and  he  would  keep  it 
with  the  sword.” 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Alexandria,  when 
I  was  there,  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  last.  Alexandria  at  that  period  resembled 
a  place  more  in  a  state  of  siege  than  a  peaceful  city, 
devoted  to  commercial  pursuits ;  its  streets  were 
bristling  with  bayonets ;  the  square  in  the  Frank 
quarter  was  daily  thronged  with  troops.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  Arabs  were  dragged  from  their  homes  in 
every  town  to  be  converted  into  soldiers  ;  their  vil¬ 
lages  literally  depopulated  along  the  Nile,  and  they, 
poor  wretches  !  brought  down  in  droves  of  fifty  and 
sixty  in  a  gang,  bound  with  ropes,  to  be  drafted 
into  the  different  regiments.  In  Alexandria,  the 
white  adult  male  population  was  turned  into  a 
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national  guard,  boys  of  thirteen,  and  fourteen,  and 
upwards,  forming  a  large  portion  of  these  troops. 
The  Turkish  fleet  still  continued  u  under  the  care1* 
of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  many  of  the  Turkish  sailors 
had  been  removed  from  their  ships  and  replaced 
by  Egyptians.  From  the  Sultan's  ship,  the  Mah- 
mudie,  of  127  guns,  out  of  the  Turkish  crew  of 
1400  men,  four  hundred  had  been  sent  to  Syria 
against  the  insurgents. 

The  policy  of  France  in  spiriting  up  the  poor  old 
man  who  governs  this  country,  to  resist  all  the 
overtures  that  have  been  made  to  him  by  England, 
was  felt  every  day  more  and  more.  The  Pacha's 
sole  adviser  was  M.  Cochelet,  the  French  Consul  ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  this  gentleman's  successful  influ¬ 
ence,  and  the  approbation  of  his  conduct  in  the 
course  he  had  pursued,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  events  at  Damascus,  he  had  just  received  from 
his  sovereign  the  cross  of  a  commander  of  the 
legion  of  honour. 

It  is  stated  by  Clot  Bey,  I  know  not  on  what 
authority,  but  certainly  with  an  air  of  truth  about 
the  statement,  that  Louis  XIV.  had  a  plan  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  for  the 
seizure  and  conquest  of  Egypt.  This  plan  occupied 
Bonaparte's  attention  on  his  arrival  from  Italy,  and 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  it  are  given  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  words  attributed  to  him  : — “  The  principal 
end  of  the  expedition  of  the  French  to  the  East  is 
to  lower  the  power  of  England.  It  is  from  the 
Nile  that  the  army  has  to  go,  that  is  to  give  a  new 
destiny  to  the  Indies.  Egypt  should  compensate 
for  St.  Domingo  and  the  West  Indies,  and  recon¬ 
cile  the  interests  of  the  blacks  with  those  of  our 
labouring  classes.  The  conquest  of  this  province 
will  lead  to  the  loss  of  all  the  British  establishments 
in  America  and  India.  The  French  once  masters 
of  the  ports  of  Italy,  Corfu,  Malta,  and  Alexandria, 
the  Mediterranean  will  become  a  French  lake.” 

The  realization  of  this  magnificent  idea  might 
seem  too  visionary  a  project  to  enter  into  the  head 
of  any  sober-minded  man  in  France,  in  the  present 
posture  of  affairs  either  at  home  or  abroad  :  but 
there  really  appears  to  be  nothing  too  wild  or 
visionary  in  the  political  speculations  of  the 
admirers  of  Napoleon,  and  the  persons  who  pride 
themselves  in  being  considered  the  followers  out  of 
his  extraordinary  views.  It  remains  to  be  disco¬ 
vered  whether  the  failure  of  Algiers  is  to  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  in  the  imperial  sense,  by  the  perpetual 
domination  of  F rench  interests  in  Egypt ;  or  whether 
a  fortunate  excuse  for  an  honourable  retreat  from  a 
most  unprofitable  warfare  on  the  shores  of  Barbary, 
be  sought  in  the  acquisition  of  a  more  valuable 
conquest  on  those  of  Egypt. 
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LETTER  II. 

Present  Appearance  and  age  of  Mohammed  Ali — His  habits:— 
Palace  at  Alexandria  —  Language — General  Character  — 
Family — Ibrahim  Pacha — Toussoun  Pacha — Ismail  Pacha — 
Seid  Bey — And  Young  Mohammed  Ali. 


Mohammed  Ali  is  now  in  his  72nd  year.  He  is 
hale  and  strong  in  his  appearance,  somewhat  bent 
by  age ;  but  the  energy  of  his  mind,  the  vivacity  of 
his  features,  and  the  piercing  lightning  of  his 
glance,  have  undergone  no  change,  since  I  first  saw 
him  in  the  year  1825,  nearly  fifteen  years  ago. 
He  is  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  of  a  ruddy 
fair  complexion,  with  light  hazel  eyes,  deeply  set  in 
their  sockets,  and  overshadowed  by  prominent  eye¬ 
brows.  His  lips  are  thin,  his  features  regular,  ex¬ 
tremely  changeful,  yet  altogether  agreeable  in  their 
expression  when  he  is  in  good  humour.  At  such 
times,  his  countenance  is  that  of  a  frank,  amiable, 
and  highly  intelligent  person.  The  motion  of  his 
hands  and  his  gestures  in  conversation  are  those  of 
a  well-bred  person  ;  and  his  manners  are  easy  and 
even  dignified.  He  perambulates  his  rooms  a  great 
deal  when  he  is  at  all  disturbed,  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  and  thinks  aloud  on  these  occa¬ 
sions.  He  sleeps  but  little,  and  seldom  soundly ; 
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he  is  said  by  his  physicians  to  be  subject  to  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  blood  to  the  head,  attended  with  epi¬ 
leptic  symptoms,  which  recur  with  violence  when  he 
is  under  any  unusual  excitement.  In  the  late 
difficulties,  previous  to  his  answering  the  proposal 
of  the  four  Powers,  these  symptoms  made  it 
necessary  for  his  physicians  to  bleed  him  in  the 
arm,  and  take  away  a  pound  of  blood.  One  of 
these  physicians  had  to  sit  up  with  him  for  some 
nights,  and,  as  it  is  customary  for  the  Pacha  to 
do  with  his  attendants,  he  called  up  the  doctor 
several  times  in  the  night,  to  u  tell  him  some¬ 
thing,”  and  the  poor  drowsy  physician  was  fre¬ 
quently  woke  up  with  the  habitual  query,  “Well, 
doctor,  have  you  nothing  to  tell  me  ?” 

His  palace  at  Alexandria  is  elegantly  furnished 
in  the  European  style,  with  chairs  and  tables,  look¬ 
ing  glasses,  several  pictures,  and  a  large  bust  of  the 
Viceroy  himself.  I  noticed  a  magnificent  four- 
post  bed  in  his  sleeping  chamber  ;  both  the  attend¬ 
ants  who  conducted  me  over  the  palace,  informed 
me  it  never  had  been  used  ;  he  continues  the  old 
Turkish  habit  of  sleeping  on  a  mattress  on  the 
floor.  He  rises  early — generally  between  four  and 
five — receives  every  one  who  comes  to  him,  dictates 
to  his  secretaries,  and  has  the  English  and  French 
newspapers  translated  and  read  to  him,  one  of  the 
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latter  of  which,  is  known  to  be  the  paid  organ  of  his 
political  views. 

His  only  language  is  the  Turkish,  and  he  speaks 
it  with  the  greatest  fluency,  and  in  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  manner.  In  his  conversation,  he  is  sprightly, 
courteous,  and  intelligent.  On  every  subject,  he 
gives  those  about  him  the  impression  of  a  shrewd, 
penetrating,  right-thinking  man.  He  speaks  very 
distinctly  (thanks  to  the  effects  of  English  dentistry) 
and  with  remarkable  precision.  He  is  simple  in  his 
mode  of  living,  eats  after  the  European  manner  at 
table,  and  takes  his  bottle  of  claret  almost  daily. 
His  manners  are  extremely  pleasing,  and  his  general 
appearance  prepossessing  ;  his  expression,  as  I  have 
before  said,  is  that  of  a  good-humoured,  amiable 
man  ;  but  when  he  is  disturbed  in  his  mind,  he 
seems  not  to  have  the  slightest  control  over  his 
feelings  or  over  his  features ;  and  when  he  is  dis¬ 
pleased,  his  scowl  is  what  no  man  would  willingly 
encounter  twice  A  medical  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  the  entre  of  the  palace,  and  had  occasion  to 
visit  him  at  a  very  early  hour,  the  morning  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  had  just 
fallen  into  his  power,  found  him  at  the  dawn,  alone, 
in  his  apartment,  stationed  at  the  window,  gazing 
on  those  vessels  which  were  destined  for  the  des¬ 
truction  of  his  Syrian  fleet,  and  which  were  now 
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quietly  “  reposing  on  their  shadows”  in  his  own 
harbour  at  Alexandria ;  and,  as  he  gazed  on  them, 
very  earnestly  talking  to  himself,  as  if  deeply 
engaged  in  conversation. 

This  gentleman  could  not  help  stopping  for  some 
moments,  watching  the  working  of  the  waking 
dream  of  Mohammedan  ambition,  and  he  expressed 
to  me  his  great  regret  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  Turkish  language,  thinking,  with  reason,  that 
the  words  of  Mohammed  Ali,  on  such  an  occasion, 
would  have  been  well  worthy  of  attention.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  Pacha  was  at  that  moment  busily  engaged 
in  conversation  with  the  grand  Vizier,  his  old  and 
implacable  enemy,  telling  him  that  he  had  outwitted 
both  his  master  and  himself — that  they  had  been 
long  playing  their  old  game  of  secret  enmity,  devot¬ 
ing  all  their  energies  to  each  other’s  ruin ;  and 
that  while  the  Grand  Vizier  had  been  whetting  his 
rage  against  him  on  the  Kebla  Stone  of  Mecca, 
and  sharpening  the  sword  of  the  old  fanaticism  for 
his  destruction,  he  (Mohammed  Ali)  was  studying 
the  principles  of  modern  Oriental  diplomacy  in 
another  school ;  and  the  proofs  of  his  proficiency 
in  the  new  strategy  of  war,  were  to  be  found  in  the 
successful  manuoevre  which  had  lost  the  Turkish 
fleet  to  the  Sultan,  and  had  driven  his  prime 
minister  from  his  post.  This  was  a  grand  coup  of 
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Egyptian  policy.  The  Turkish  fleet  is  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  is  in  banishment. 

The  palaces  of  the  Pacha,  both  at  Alexandria 
and  Cairo,  are  elegantly,  though  not  magnificently 
furnished.  In  the  latter,  I  observed  an  excellent 
portrait  of  his  son,  Seid  Bey,  and  several  other 
pictures,  which  showed  pretty  clearly  how  the 
injunctions  of  the  Koran  are  regarded  by  Moham¬ 
med  Ali. 

He  has  now  three  sons  living. 

Ibrahim  Pacha  was  born  at  Cavallo,  in  1789, 
and  is  now  in  his  fifty-first  year,  middle-sized, 
extremely  stout,  and  by  no  means  prepossessing, 
either  in  his  manners  or  appearance.  His  features 
are  large,  heavy,  and  marked  with  the  small-pox. 
He  is  light-complexioned,  grave-looking,  and 
haughty  and  austere  in  his  regards.  He  under¬ 
stands  both  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  languages,  and 
speaks  the  latter  fluently.  His  habits  are  not  tem¬ 
perate  ;  but,  latterly,  he  has  been  more  abstemious 
than  usual.  His  health  is  greatly  impaired  by  his 
excesses,  and  he  is  now  labouring  under  symptoms 
of  dropsy ;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 
his  life  or  his  father's  is  likely  to  last  longest.  He 
commenced  his  military  career  in  1816,  against  the 
Wahabees.  In  1824,  he  commanded  the  expedition 
against  the  Morea;  and  since  the  year  1831,  he 
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has  been  employed  in  Syria.  Altogether,  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  lived  in  camps,  and  is 
a  fortunate  soldier — a  brave  one,  no  doubt,  and  very 
little  more.  Ot  late  years,  the  ferocity  of  his 
nature  has  been  a  good  deal  softened  down,  and  the 
sanguinary  acts  which  he  indulged  in  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of,  in  Arabia,  and  even  in  his  own  country, 
have  not  been  followed  up  by  similar  enormities  for 
some  years  past.  It  is  said,  that  he  is  very  inimical 
to  his  father’s  views  with  respect  to  manufactures, 
and  that  all  his  tastes  are  for  agricultural  improve¬ 
ments,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  these,  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  vast  number  of  foreign  trees  and  plants  into 
Egypt ;  indeed,  his  gardens  and  extensive  planta¬ 
tions  at  Cairo  are  better  deserving  of  these  names 
than  any  others  in  Egypt.  But  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  all  these  improvements  have  no  element  ot 
stability  in  them,  and  will  die  with  him. 

Toussoun  Pacha,  the  second  son  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  died  in  1813,  leaving  one  son,  Abbas  Pacha, 
lately  governor  of  Cairo,  and  now  commanding  a 
part  of  the  forces  in  Syria.  He  is  of  a  cruel, 
crafty,  and  sanguinary  character,  and  is  detested  by 
every  one  about  him. 

Ismail  Pacha,  the  third  son  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
perished  in  the  war  of  Sennaar.  He  left  no  chil¬ 
dren. 
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Seid  Bey,  the  fourth  son  of  Mohammed  Ali,  was 
born  in  1822  ;  is  intelligent,  extremely  well  edu¬ 
cated,  speaks,  and  reads,  and  writes  the  Turkish, 
Arabic,  French,  and  English  languages.  He  is 
very  corpulent,  ungainly  in  his  appearance,  and 
inactive  in  his  habits.  He  has  been  brought  up  for 
the  navy,  and  is  destined  to  command  the  fleet  of 
his  father.  When  the  British  Admiral  was  in 
Alexandria,  in  September,  Seid  Bey  entertained 
him  on  board  his  corvette,  and  the  admiral  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  highly  gratified  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  commanded  his  vessel,  and  put  his  men 
through  their  exercises  on  board.  He  has  been 
instructed  by  European  teachers,  and  he  certainly 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Zeeling  his  late  aide-de-camp, 
for  a  good  deal  of  his  proficiency  in  learning,  &c. 

Mohammed  Ali,  a  remarkably  fine  little  boy,  of 
about  nine  years  of  age,  is  the  fifth  and  youngest, 
and  favourite  son  of  the  old  Pacha.  It  is  singular 
to  see  this  little  fellow  with  his  father — he  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  him,  and 
the  contrast  of  this  freedom  is  very  striking  com¬ 
pared  with  the  solemn,  formal  nature  of  the  inter¬ 
views  of  Seid  Bey,  and  even  Ibrahim  Pacha,  with 
his  father.  The  Pacha,  amidst  all  the  reforms  he 
has  introduced,  has  thought  proper  to  leave  un¬ 
touched  the  old  habit  of  exacting  the  most  profound 
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submission  from  liis  grown-up  children.  When 
Seid  Bey,  who  as  yet  resides  in  the  palace  of  the 
women,  or  the  harem  of  the  Pacha,  pays  his  weekly 
visit  every  Friday  to  his  father,  he  enters  the 
reception- hall  with  his  eyes  downcast,  his  arms 
folded,  and  dares  not  walk  up  straight  to  his  father’s 
presence,  but  makes  the  circuit  of  the  divan  slowly 
and  abashed,  and  at  length  stops  at  a  respectful 
distance  before  the  Pacha,  approaches  and  kisses 
the  hem  of  his  garment,  retires  modestly,  and  stands 
a^ain  with  folded  arms  and  down-cast  looks  ;  after 
an  interval  of  two  or  three  minutes,  the  Pacha 
salutes  him,  beckons  him  to  his  side,  and  then  he 
is  permitted  to  talk  to  his  august  father.  Strange 
to  say,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  old  as  he  is,  and  with  all 
his  honours,  goes  through  the  same  formal  scene  at 
every  public  interview,  on  each  return  of  his  from 
the  army  to  Cairo  or  Alexandria. 
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LETTER  III. 

Judicial  proceedings  of  Mohammed  Ali — Mental  energy— Advisers 
— Indifference  to  religion — Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  the 
Author  at  his  palace  at  the  time  of  prayer — Their  reception 
by  Mohammed — Opinion  of  a  Mussulman  of  distinction — 
The  true  character  of  the  reforms  by  Mohammed  Ali — Conduct 
to  foreigners — Toleration  of  religion — Security  of  travellers — 
Decrease  of  crime. 

There  are  things  to  admire  in  the  character,  the 
anomalous  character,  of  Mohammed  Ali.  In  his 
legal  tribunals  he  discountenances  venality,  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  have  justice  impartially  administered,  and 
leans  toward  mercy  in  all  judicial  proceedings  ;  and 
capital  punishments  are  seldom  or  never  carried 
into  effect.  He  is  tolerant,  moreover,  in  religious 
matters.  This  man  was  intended  for  better  things 
than  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed, 
and  the  people  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  have 
allowed  him  to  attain  to.  Though  his  intellectual 
powers  have  been  greatly  over-rated,  he  has  qualities 
that  ought  to  have  made  him,  if  not  the  founder  of 
an  empire,  at  least  a  prince  whose  power  was  not 
destined  to  be  shaken  in  his  latter  years. 

His  bodily  vigour  is  now,  however,  beginning  to 
break  down,  but  his  mental  energy  is  still  unim¬ 
paired.  The  resources  of  his  country  have  long 
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been  embarrassed,  and  yet  his  ambitious  views  are 
more  extensive  than  ever.  He  has  wasted  his 
treasure  in  foreign  wars,  and  none  of  his  conquests 
have  any  appearance  of  permanency.  During  the 
five-and-thirty  years  he  has  reigned  over  Egypt,  he 
has  wonderfully  augmented  the  produce  of  the  soil; 
and  the  people  of  his  country  are  not  only  dimi¬ 
nished  in  numbers,  but  impoverished  and  deterio¬ 
rated  in  their  condition.  When  he  took  possession 
of  the  government,  the  people  were  oppressed  by 
their  improvident  rulers  ;  but  the  removal  of  the 
Beys  only  paved  the  way  for  an  organized  system 
of  well-regulated  rapacity,  such  as  the  people  of 
Egypt,  all  the  periods  of  their  misery  and  slavery, 
had  never  groaned  under  ;  and  the  government  of 
the  Beys,  even  when  the  country,  by  the  badness 
of  their  rule,  was  most  insecure  for  strangers,  was  a 
mild  one  for  the  people  when  compared  by  them,  as 
it  now  is,  with  that  of  Mohammed  Ali.  It  is 
impossible  to  consider  these  things,  and  to  know  the 
rude  character  and  debilitated  constitution  of  the 
person  who  it  is  supposed  will  be  his  successor,  and 
not  to  conclude  that  the  power  of  Mohammed  Ali 
in  Egypt  will  die  with  him,  and  all  the  efforts  he 
has  made  to  establish  manufactures,  and  to  make  a 
great  military  power  of  Egypt,  will  prove  abortive, 
the  moment  he  ceases  to  exist. 
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It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Pacha,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  to  have  been  surrounded 
by  bad  advisers,  by  European  counsellors,  who  had 
other  purposes  to  serve  than  those  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  and  to  whom  the  real  prosperity  of  his  country, 
or  the  condition  of  his  people,  was  of  no  other 
importance  than  as  their  own  political  views  were 
influenced  by  them. 

Mohammed  Ali  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  see 
the  glaring  defects  of  Turkish  government,  and  to 
perceive  in  the  hostility  of  the  Mohammedan  reli¬ 
gion  to  all  innovation  and  reformation  of  abuses,  the 
causes  of  that  ruin  which  seems  impending  over  the 
Turkish  empire.  He  was  bent  on  opposing  this 
spirit  of  inertion,  and  on  introducing  all  modern 
improvements  in  mechanics  and  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses  into  his  country.  He  knew  not  how  to  set  to 
work,  and,  consequently,  most  of  those  improve¬ 
ments  he  attempted  to  introduce  were  not  adapted 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  or  the  genius  of 
the  people,  and  with  few  exceptions,  he  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  Franks  of  no  great  reputation 
to  carry  his  desires  into  effect.  These  foreigners 
generally  professed  liberal  opinions  on  all  subjects, 
both  of  politics  and  of  religion,  so  far  as  theory 
went ;  and  on  the  latter  subject,  there  was  some 
practical  liberality  too,  or  liberation  rather  from  all 
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fixed  principles  and  received  opinions  ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  carried  with  them  from  their  own  country 
no  feelings  ot  attachment  to  any  particular  forms  of 
religion,  but  looked  upon  all  in  the  spirit  of  Volney 
and  Dupuis  ;  and  as  the  Pacha  derived  his  ideas  of 
European  civilization  from  these  men,  he  in  all 
probability  derived  also  a  portion  of  his  freedom  of 
opinion  on  religious  subjects  from  the  same  source, 
and  became  indifferent  to  his  own  creed,  and  equally 
so  towards  every  other.  His  own  sagacity  may 
have  led  him  to  perceive  the  defects  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  religion,  hut  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
without  the  counsel  and  example  of  these  men,  his 
policy  would  have  led  to  his  imposing  himself  on 
his  people  for  a  sincere  believer  in  their  faith,  and 
he  would  have  been  a  strict  observer  of  the  outward 
rites  and  forms  of  his  religion  for  that  reason  alone. 
As  it  is,  he  makes  no  pretensions  to  devotion.  On 
two  occasions  recently,  when  I  have  had  interviews 
with  him,  in  company  with  Sir  Moses  Montefiore, 
at  the  Magreb  or  hour  of  evening  prayer,  all  the 
soldiers,  officers,  servants,  and  attendants  of  the 
palace  were  assembled  at  their  devotion,  in  the  large 
ante-chamber  leading  into  his  reception  room,  with 
all  the  pomp  and  state  of  oriental  devotion.  The 
devout  Mussulmans  were  ranged  in  rows  in  front  of 
the  Iman,  and  a  person  duly  appointed  to  perform 
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the  service  chanted  certain  passages  of  the  Koran 
and  forms  of  prayer  in  a  full  sonorous  voice,  that 
echoed  through  the  spacious  rooms  of  the  palace. 

The  various  prostrations  of  those  assembled,  their 
simultaneous  movements  and  accents,  and  the  deep 
solemnity  of  the  look  and  manner  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual  engaged  in  prayer,  had  a  very  touching  effect ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  all  this  solemnity,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  the  Pacha  made  his  appearance  from  his  own 
apartment,  walked  across  the  hall,  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  those  assembled  at  prayer,  but  seeing 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  myself,  and  two  other 
gentlemen,  standing  in  a  corner,  he  said,  in  a  loud, 
good-humoured  tone,  beckoning  with  his  hand, 
“  Guel,  guel,”  (Come  in,  come  in,)  and  we  had  to 
follow  him  into  his  grand  saloon,  to  the  manifest 
disturbance  of  all  those  employed  in  prayer.  On 
another  occasion,  at  the  same  time  of  evening  ser¬ 
vice,  while  the  prayers  were  chanting  outside,  we 
were  engaged  in  conversation  with  his  Highness  in 
the  inner  room.  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  understood 
as  censuring  Mohammed  Ali  for  not  observing 
forms,  the  efficacy  of  which,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  he  has  no  great  faith  in.  What  I  feel  on 
this  subject  is,  that  the  advantage  is  a  very  doubt¬ 
ful  one  of  unsettling  mens  convictions  in  the  truth 
of  any  religion,  without  leading  them  to  the  know- 
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ledge  of  another  and  a  better  creed,  or  at  least 
inspiring  them  with  respect  for  any  other. 

A  Mussulman  of  high  distinction  in  the  service 
of  the  Sultan,  who  was  my  travelling  companion  on 
my  return  to  Europe,  in  speaking  of  the  great 
reforms  undertaken  by  his  late  master,  said,  “  If  he 
had  lived  ten  years  longer,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Ulemas,  even  of  those  who  were  in  most  matters 
favourable  to  his  views,  that  he  would  have  ended 
by  destroying  the  religion,  so  great  were  the  inroads 
he  was  making  on  its  doctrines.” 

That  such  is  the  tendency  of  all  those  reforms 
which  have  taken  place,  and  which  are  daily  pro¬ 
gressing,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  This  religion 
was  established  by  the  sword,  and  civilization  must 
prove  fatal  to  it. 

The  tide  of  civilization  has  set  in,  both  on  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  and  as  fanaticism  must  be  overborne  by 
it,  the  empire  which  was  founded  on  it  must  fall. 
Its  fall  may  be  deferred,  and  the  confusion  that  its 
fall  might  occasion,  may  be  obviated  by  such  inter¬ 
ference  as  will  repress  the  violence  or  cupidity  of 
those  who  are  waiting  for  the  spoil  of  Turkey  and 
its  dependencies,  but  the  downfal  is  certain,  and 
they  are  tending  towards  it  by  an  invincible  ne¬ 
cessity. 

The  old  adage,  aut  deus  aut  demon,  is  proverbially 
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true  in  the  estimate  we  find  made  of  Mohammed  Ali 
by  those  in  Egypt,  who  fortunately  for  them,  are  not 
the  subjects  of  his  Highness,  and  those  who  most 
unfortunately  for  themselves  are  his  subjects.  This 
observation  does  not  apply  to  his  official  agents 
and  the  members  of  his  family.  His  conduct 
towards  them  must  be  considered  apart.  He  is  a 
good  master  to  the  former,  and  in  his  domestic 
relations  he  is  an  amiable,  and  even  an  estimable 
man.  The  foreigners  in  Egypt  have  much  to  be 
grateful  to  him  for.  The  free  exercise  of  every 
religion  is  tolerated  by  him,  and  the  different  sects 
whose  members  hate  one  another  in  proportion  to 
the  approximation  of  their  tenets,  and  whose  ani¬ 
mosity,  I  might  say,  is  in  a  ratio  with  the  slight¬ 
ness  of  the  shades  of  difference  in  the  doctrines 
which  separate  their  creeds,  are  prevented  in  Egypt 
by  the  vigorous  hand  of  Mohammed  Ali,  from  per¬ 
secuting  one  another ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  great 
strong  holds  of  fanaticism,  such  as  Damascus,  in 
which  his  power  is  too  weak  to  keep  the  separate 
sects  from  publicly  harassing,  anathematizing,  and 
even  killing  one  another — where  their  hatred  is  suf¬ 
fered  to  lead  to  very  glaring  acts  of  injustice  and 
persecution. 

Travellers,  so  far  as  their  personal  safety  is  con¬ 
cerned,  have  reason  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
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the  security  afforded  them  by  the  measures  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  for  their  protection  in  every  part 
of  ^£>ypt*  I  do  not  know  any  European  country 
where  one  may  travel  with  greater  safety  than  in 
Egypt.  Robberies  and  murders  for  the  sake  of 
plunder,  are  almost  unknown.  In  this  respect 
Mohammed  Ali  has  certainly  effected  much  ;  but 
the  means  by  which  he  has  effected  so  much,  and 
the  terrible  acts  of  indiscriminate  vengeance  inflicted 
on  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  whenever  any 
village  or  district  is  the  scene  of  an  outrage  which 
is  brought  to  his  notice,  are  of  so  Turkish  a  cha¬ 
racter,  that  it  may  be  as  unjustifiable  fora  European 
to  form  a  notion  of  their  merits  or  demerits  by  any 
European  standard,  as  it  would  be  unfair  to  draw 
inferences  of  an  enlightened  policy,  according  to  our 
ideas  of  it,  from  the  security  that  is  obtained  by 
means  that  in  our  eyes  are  barbarous  and  unjust. 
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The  opinions  entertained  of  Mohammed  Ali  by  officials  in 
Egypt,  and  Foreigners  engaged  in  commerce — The  Fellahs 
—  Their  cruel  oppression — The  landholder — Compelled  to 
sell  to  the  Pacha  at  his  own  price — Treasury  orders  for 
payment  of  labour — Time  of  payment — Discount — Final  loss 
— Women  compelled  to  labour — Hatred  of  his  people  to  him 
— Mutilations  to  avoid  being  taken  for  soldiers — Insubor¬ 
dination  of  the  National  Guard — Leaders  wanted — Probable 
effect  of  an  outbreak  or  death  of  Mohammed  Ali. 


There  are  two  classes  of  people  in  Egypt,  who 
naturally  enough,  viewing  the  character  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mohammed  Ali  through  the  medium  of 
their  separate  interests,  form  very  different  opinions 
of  them,  and,  perhaps,  naturally  enough  speak  of 
the  man  and  his  doings  as  they  find  them  ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  interests  being  different,  one  class  look 
upon  him  with  admiration,  and  the  other  with 
abhorrence ;  and  each  party  gets  angry  with  the 
other  for  this  difference  of  opinion,  forgetting  the 
difference  of  interests  ;  and  both  parties  hate  one 
another  very  cordially. 

The  one  class  consists  of  the  people  in  official 
stations,  Frank  and  Turkish,  and  the  foreigners 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  The  other  class 
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consists  of  the  fellahs,  the  people  who  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  are  hound  to  it  as  serfs  held  in  feudal 
vassalage. 

The  former  class  has  been  favoured  by  the  Pacha, 
its  merchants  especially  have  been  particularly 
favoured,  all  of  them  have  had  opportunities  of 
making  money  in  a  shorter  period  than  they  would 
have  had  in  any  other  foreign  place  of  commerce. 
The  officials,  Franks  and  Turkish,  generally  speak¬ 
ing  are  adventurers  from  different  countries,  hold- 

o' 

in°*  various  offices ;  the  former,  as  physicians, 

o 

engineers,  naval  and  military  instructors,  few  of 
whom  have  been  educated,  or  brought  up  to  the 
particular  professions  they  have  adopted  here  ;  the 
latter,  as  military  and  naval  officers,  collectors  of 
taxes,  gatherers  of  produce,  overseers,  and  ministers 
of  justice  in  the  rural  districts,  i.  e.  instruments 
of  terror,  and  agents  of  oppression  in  the  sight  of 
every  peasant  in  the  land. 

The  whole  of  this  class,  commercial  and  official, 
and  all  their  dependents,  are  violent  partisans  of 
Mohammed  Ali.  They  extol  his  wisdom,  they 
applaud  his  sayings  and  doings,  “to  the  very  echo 
which  doth  applaud  again.”  The  commercial  people 
are,  more  than  the  official,  bound  up  with  his  in¬ 
terests  (their  payments  for  his  cotton  being  always 
a  crop  in  advance)  ;  they,  therefore,  contend  for 
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the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  his  views  with  a 
violence  proportioned  to  the  property  they  have  at 
stake,  and  for  the  necessity  of  his  dismemberment 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  with  an  earnestness  that 
imposes  on  many  for  the  sober  conviction  of  plain, 
practical  men,  whose  experience  is  entitled  to  respect. 
Their  interests,  however,  are  promoted  by  Moham¬ 
med  Ali,  and  for  this  potent  reason — there  never 
was  such  a  governor  of  Egypt,  so  great  a  reformer 
of  abuses,  so  good  and  wise  a  ruler,  as  Mohammed 
Ali. 

The  other  order,  the  fellahs,  the  people  of  the 
land,  the  slave  or  serf  class,  being  ground  down  to 
the  earth  by  the  heavy  hand  of  oppression,  enter¬ 
tain,  perhaps,  with  sufficient  reason,  very  different 
sentiments  towards  Mohammed  Ali ;  for  they  are 
literally  famishing,  at  the  present  hour,  in  the  midst 
of  plenty.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  an  absolute 
curse  to  them,  for  they  derive  no  advantage  from 
its  cultivation ;  and  the  more  it  produces,  the 
greater  sufferings  the  labour  it  requires  entails  on 
them.  They  receive  no  protection  from  Moham¬ 
med  Ali,  so  long  as  his  Turkish  officers  plunder 
them  without  mercy  for  his  advantage,  and  not  for 
theirs  ;  their  chiefs  are  compelled  to  take  the  land 
and  themselves  on  hire,  which  the  Pacha  farms 
out — for  they  are  adscripti  glebce ,  and  let  with  the 
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soil — -and  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  belongs  to  his  Highness.  These  excep¬ 
tions  are  in  the  cases  of  persons  whose  titles  to 
small  landed  property,  his  Highness  found  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  getting  rid  of,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  advantage  in  possessing  these  lands,  so 
they  retained  them ;  but  now  they  do  so  when 
there  is  no  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
except  for  Mohammed  Ali.  Every  date  tree  on 
those  lands  is  heavily  taxed — every  kind  of  pro¬ 
duce  is  similarly  burdened,  and  the  farmer  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  him  the  produce  at  his  own  price. 
The  harvest  may  fail,  the  crops  may  be  scanty,  the 
date  trees  may  be  blighted,  and  no  proceeds  to  pay 
the  taxes.  The  unfortunate  holder  of  the  land  pays 
in  person,  when  he  cannot  pay  in  purse;  he  is 
flogged  with  a  severity  proportioned  to  the  large¬ 
ness  of  the  sum  he  is  unable  to  pay,  and  as  it 
generally  happens,  he  attributes  the  blight  of  the 
trees,  or  the  scantiness  of  the  crop,  to  the  remiss¬ 
ness  of  the  fellahs  in  irrigating  the  land,  the 
unlucky  fellahs  are  laid  hold  of  by  the  soldiers,  and 
they  are  beaten  with  sticks,  or  scourged  on  the 
naked  feet  and  legs  with  the  courbash ;  and  there 
is  not  a  village  in  Egypt  where  these  periodical 
atrocities  are  not  perpetrated  by  the  servants  of 
Mohammed  Ali.  But  those  who  are  compelled  to 
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farm  the  land  of  the  Pacha  receive  the  seed  to  sow 
it  from  his  Highness-,  and  the  cattle  likewise  to  till 
the  ground ;  these  are  regularly  charged  against 
them,  and  when  the  harvest  comes  round,  the 
agents  of  the  Pacha  are  stationed  in  every  district, 
visiting  every  farm,  and  seeing  that  not  one  grain 
of  the  produce  is  converted  to  the  use  of  the  grower 
of  it. 

No  sooner  is  it  gathered  in,  than  it  is  taken  by 
the  Pacha  at  his  own  price.  That  price  barely 
allows  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  to  drag  out  a  miser¬ 
able  existence ;  and  even  the  payment  he  receives 
subjects  him  to  new  embarrassment,  and  ultimately 
to  considerable  loss,  on  the  sum  he  is  nominally 
entitled  to  receive.  He  receives  from  the  Pacha's 
agent  an  order  on  the  Treasury  for  the  amount  of 
the  produce  he  has  sold.  That  order,  or  u  tus- 
kere,”  is  said  to  be  payable  on  demand ;  but  the 
treasury  of  Mohammed  is  not  remarkable  for  the 
punctuality  of  its  payments,  and  six  months,  or 
even  twelve  may  elapse,  before  these  44  tuskeries" 
are  paid.  The  troops  of  his  Highness  that  have 
recently  been  brought  down  from  the  Hedjaz  have 
not  received  their  pay  for  thirty  months.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  the  44  fellahs"  without  muskets  in  their 
hands,  do  not  fare  much  better  in  this  respect,  than 
the  fellahs  who  are  soldiers.  They  sell  these  44  tus- 
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keries  to  tlie  Jews  and  Armenians  in  the  large 
towns,  for  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent,  less  than  their 
leal  value,  or  they  get  them  changed  by  consenting 
to  take  half  the  amount  in  goods  ;  and  at  the  prices 
of  the  vendor  of  them.  It  may  be  concluded,  what 
a  heavy  discount  is  paid  by  the  unfortunate  sheik, 
or  farming  fellah,  for  the  cashing  of  this  order  on 
the  treasury. 

The  constant  punishments  that  are  going  on  in 
every  town  and  village  in  the  harvest  time,  and 
even  now,  of  women-— the  carrying  off  of  the  male 
inhabitants  to  make  soldiers  of  them— — the  new 
practice  of  compelling  the  women  to  do  the  hardest 
labour  of  the  men,  namely,  working  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  at  the  “  shadoof, ”  standing  up  to  their 
knees  in  water,  and  irrigating  the  lands  by  means 
of  a  long  pole  with  a  bucket  attached  to  one  end  of 
it,  and  a  counterpoising  weight  at  the  other  ;  and 
where  the  women  refuse  to  perform  this  new  kind 
of  labour,  to  which  they  were  never  before  sub¬ 
jected,  frequent  scourgings,  and  the  abandoning  of 
whole  villages,  on  the  part  of  the  wretched  people, 
to  escape  from  the  intolerable  cruelty  of  the  agents 
of  Mohammed  Ali,  in  all  the  provinces;  these 
things  have  driven  the  people  mad,  and  I  verily 
believe,  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other,  there 
is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  capable  of  labour- 
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mg  that  does  not  execrate  the  name  of  Mohammed 
Ali. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  this ;  go  where  one 
may,  there  is  nothing  but  curses  on  his  head,  and 
even  frightful  wishes  expressed  for  vengeance  on 
him  and  all  his  family.  One  of  these  people,  openly 
declared  in  a  boat,  when  I  was  recently  going  up 
the  Nile,  that  u  he  would  die  happy  if  he  could  cut 
the  throat  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  drink  his  blood.1" 
This  demoniac  sentiment  was  spoken  aloud  in  the 
presence  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  Arabs,  and  every 
man  of  them  hailed  the  wish  as  the  sentiment  of 
his  own  mind.  The  unfortunate  wretch  who  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  had  voluntarily  deprived  himself  of  an 
eye  to  escape  being  taken  by  the  Pacha  for  a 
soldier.  Another  of  our  boatmen  was  minus  a 
linger  for  the  same  object,  and  several  had  their 
front  teeth  extracted,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
declared  unfit  for  service,  in  consequence  of  being 
found  incapable  of  biting  the  cartridge.  Two 
gentlemen,  well  known  in  London,  Mr.  Wire,  the 
late  under-sheriff  and  Mr.  Doyle,  were  present 
when  these  wishes  were  expressed ;  and  when  one 
of  the  national  guard  of  Alexandria  declared  that 
his  comrades  desired  nothing  better  than  the 
coming  of  the  English  to  Alexandria,  and  that 
their  resolution  was  taken,  whenever  the  English 
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came,  to  throw  down  their  arms.  Notions  and 
resolutions  of  this  kind  are  so  prevalent,  and  so 
publicly  expressed,  that  it  is  impossible  they  have 
not  come  to  the  ears  of  Mohammed  Ali.  In  fact, 
they  cannot  be  dealt  with,  they  are  so  general. 

In  two  instances,  while  I  was  in  Egypt,  the 
insubordination  of  the  national  guard  amounted  to 
mutiny  ;  in  one  instance,  at  Cairo,  in  a  body  they 
resisted  the  orders  of  their  officers  ;  at  Alexandria, 
on  a  similar  occasion,  they  did  the  same  :  but  the 
Pacha,  who  formerly  would  have  made  a  signal 
example  of  every  man  of  them  who  dared  to  offer 
resistance  to  his  authority,  was  constrained  on  both 
occasions  to  hush  up  the  matter,  and  to  bide  his 
time  for  retribution.  God  help  the  offenders  when 
that  time  comes. 

The  people  of  Egypt  are  ready  and  willing 
enough  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  Pacha,  and  they 
would  be  able  to  do  so,  if  there  was  one  man  of 
their  class  capable  of  concerting  measures  for  the 
union  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  But  they 
have  no  leaders,  and  those  who  would  be  most 
likely  to  become  their  leaders,  the  Pacha  has  taken 
good  care  to  make  the  instruments  of  his  oppression, 
namely,  the  Sheiks  el  Belled,  or  the  head  people  of 
the- fellah  class,  whom  he  has  made  the  rulers  of  the 
villages.  These  persons  he  has  rendered  odious  to 
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the  fellahs,  and  as  they  are  the  only  persons  of  their 
tribes  who  have  received  an  education,  the  people 
are  without  leaders. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  what  there  is  to  be 
dreaded  is,  that  when  any  event  takes  place  that 
either  goads  their  phrenzy  to  an  outbreak,  or  affords 
what  they  may  consider  a  fit  opportunity  for  one, 
they  will  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  fury  of  their 
wild  revenge,  and,  without  any  other  determinate 
object  than  plunder,  that  they  will  pour  in  upon  the 
towns  and  cities  for  the  purpose  of  pillage.  And 
bad  as  the  government  of  Mohammed  Ali  is,  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  a  greater  calamity  than  liis  death  would 
be  at  the  present  moment.  The  attacks  to  which  he 
is  subject,  and  the  imminent  danger  arising  from 
them  are  subjects  of  great  anxiety  to  all  those  about 
the  person  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  to  none  so  much 
so,  as  the  friends  and  agents  of  Ibrahim  Pacha. 
Those  who  are  in  the  confidence  of  the  latter,  make 
no  secret  of  the  fact,  that  the  war  in  Syria  is  in 
opposition  to  his  wishes,  and  is  considered  by  him 
to  be  adverse  to  his  interests. 
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Acquirements  of  Mohammed  All — Duplicity  and  deceit — Cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Turkish  Ministers — Embarrassment — Reasoning 
of  the  Pacha — Powerful  argument — Scanty  population  for 
agricultural  purposes — Depopulation  of  the  country — Clot 
Bey’s  estimate  of  the  mortality  of  the  fellahs  and  soldiers — 
Conscriptions — False  sentiments  in  relation  to  human  suffering 
— Singular  law — Abandoned  towns  and  villages — Inconsis¬ 
tencies  of  Mohammed  Ali’s  character. 


The  great  defect  in  the  character  of  the  present 
ruler  of  Egypt  is,  the  total  ignorance  he  exhibits  of 
the  obligations  he  owes  to  the  people  over  whom  he 
reigns.  But  in  forming  an  opinion  of  this  dis¬ 
regard  of  their  condition,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  Mohammed  Ali  is  but  a  fortunate 
soldier,  and,  perhaps  for  the  interests  of  France,  a 
lucky  accident  in  the  land  of  mis-rule.  He  never 
had  the  advantages  of  education.  The  mere  ability 
to  sign  his  name,  he  attained  to  after  the  age  of 
forty  ;  he  belongs  to  a  religion  whose  doctrines  are 
inimical  to  public  interests  ;  he  sprang  from  the 
command  of  a  lawless  horde  of  Albanian  soldiers,  to 
the  government  of  a  country  that  had  always  been 
oppressed  ;  and  he  has  had  to  maintain  himself  in 
power,  in  spite  of  a  master  whose  ordinary  means  of 
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putting  down  rebellion,  or  usurpation,  have  been  the 
practice  of  treachery  and  cunning— the  customary 
policy  of  the  Porte  towards  its  vassals  whenever 
they  aimed  at  independence,  or  accumulated  wealth 
enough  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  Turkish 
government. 

Mohammed  Ali  for  a  long  time  opposed  this 
policy  with  his  favourite  weapons,  duplicity  and 
deceit,  by  the  corruption  of  the  ministers  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  the  cooling  of  the  friends,  and  the 
heating  of  the  enemies  of  the  Grand  Signior  in  all 
his  provinces  ;  and  when  this  failed,  he  had  recourse 
to  arms,  and  he  devoted  all  his  attention,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  state,  to  the  defence  of  his  country, 
as  he  called  the  carrying  of  the  war  into  the  heart 
of  his  master’s  territories. 

The  acquisition  of  those  countries  followed  ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  conquests  that  were  untenable, 
impolitic  to  undertake,  and  ruinous  to  the  resources 
of  his  country  to  contend  for,  has  left  his  treasury 
in  the  most  embarrassed  condition.  The  want  of 
money  has  been  continually  pressing  on  him  ;  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  war,  and  the  embarrassment 
of  his  finances  consequent  on  it,  can  hardly  be 
greater,  without  the  total  breaking  up  of  his  power. 
The  condition  of  his  people,  the  increase  of  their 
comforts,  or  the  decrease  of  their  burdens,  has  never 
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occupied  his  attention  ;  his  only  concern  is  for  the 
submission  of  his  fellahs  to  the  labour  he  imposes 
on  them  so  unmercifully,  and  exacts  from  them 

c  J 

with  the  cudgel  and  courbash. 

One  of  the  Pacha’s  most  intimate  friends  and 
admirers,  on  coming  from  him  some  time  ago,  told 
me,  as  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  kind-hearted¬ 
ness  and  consideration  of  the  Pacha  for  his  people, 
that  on  the  recent  return  of  his  Highness  from 
the  Delta,  he  had  said  to  my  friend,  “  Alas  !  these 
fellahs  cannot  be  got  to  work  to  irrigate  their  lands, 
and  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  them,  without  com¬ 
pulsion.  I  have  made  my  officers  reason  with 
them,  I  have  given  them  the  seed,  I  have  lent  them 
the  oxen,  I  have  farmed  out  the  lands  to  them,  and 
I  have  called  upon  them,  for  their  own  sakes  to  go 
on  with  the  tillage  and  irrigation ;  but  nothing 
would  do ;  I  was  compelled  again  for  their  own 
sakes,  to  force  them  to  work,  and  without  the  whip 
they  would  do  nothing.” 

This  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  Mohammed 
Ali’s  mode  of  treating  a  question  he  wishes  to  keep 
the  truth  of  out  of  sight,  and  to  make  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  his  acts  appear  the  result  of  the  most 
benevolent  motives.  The  wily  Pacha  took  good 
care  never  to  tell  this  gentleman,  that  the  cultivation 
of  these  lands  was  not  for  the  advantage  of  the 
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unfortunate  fellahs,  but  for  his  own  ;  and  that  every 
grain  that  grew  on  them  was  destined  to  go  into 
his  granaries. 

And  this  is  the  way  Mohammed  Ali  endeavours 
to  satisfy  himself,  and  those  about  him,  that  the 
constant  scourging  of  his  people  is  actually  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

It  is  computed  by  persons  well  informed  on  the 
subject  of  Mohammed  Ali’s  mode  of  government, 
that  he  has  drawn  away  from  the  rural  districts 
about  200,000  young  men  for  his  army  at  various 
times  ;  and  if  we  suppose  with  Lane,  one-half  of 
the  population  amounting  to  1,200,000  males  ;  and 
a  third  of  this  number  capable  of  bearing  arms,  if 
but  half  the  latter  are  carried  away  for  his  troops, 
it  is  plain  enough  how  his  country  must  be  impover¬ 
ished  of  praedial  labourers. 

Now  the  continual  drain  on  the  rural  districts, 
and  the  augmentation  of  the  army,  have  the  effect 
of  depopulating  the  country,  and  concentrating  the 
populations  in  the  large  towns  and  cities.  In  this 
way,  the  population  of  Alexandria,  which  in  1825, 
when  I  arrived  in  Egypt,  was  between  15,000  and 
16,000,  now  amounts  to  60,000 ;  and  with  the 
troops  recently  brought  down  from  the  Hedjaz,  and 
the  sailors  and  marines  of  the  stolen  fleet  of  the 
Sultan,  can  hardly  be,  at  present,  under  80,000. 
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But  with  all  the  hardships,  and  privations,  and 
perils  of  a  soldier's  life  in  Egypt,  and  its  distant 
conquest,  it  is  acknowledged  by  Clot  Bey,  the  great 
advocate  of  Mohammed  Ali  and  his  government, 
that  the  mortality  of  the  fellahs,  who  remain  at 
home,  is  greater  than  that  of  his  comrades,  who 
are  carried  off  to  be  made  soldiers  of.  What  a 
miserable  condition  that  of  the  fellahs  must  be, 
when  the  toils  and  perils  of  a  soldier's  life,  in 
these  countries,  are  less  fatal  than  the  grinding 
oppression  under  which  the  former  are  cast  down  ! 

Since  the  war  commenced  against  the  W ahabees, 
by  Mohammed  Ali,  his  country  has  been  harassed 
by  conscriptions.  The  people  get  no  peace  from 
his  soldiers ;  wherever  they  come,  consternation 
spreads ;  the  unfortunate  fellahs  take  to  flight, 
they  are  pursued,  and  eventually  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pacha's  officers;  then  they  are 
treated  as  the  fugitive  slaves  are  by  their  Christian 
despots  in  other  countries — in  Cuba  or  America  ; 
they  are  scourged  or  bastinadoed,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  end  to  the  infliction  of  these  tortures. 

There  are  men  who  will  tolerate  any  infliction  of 
pain  or  suffering  on  their  dependents,  provided  it 
be  not  done  under  their  sight ;  but  were  they  com¬ 
pelled  to  witness  the  cruelties  performed  by  their 
orders  they  would  shrink  from  the  infliction  ;  and 
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many  a  man's  character  for  humanity  is  built  on  no 
better  foundation  than  this,  that  he  has  no  nerves 
for  enduring  the  sight  of  human  sufferings ;  but 
remove  the  sufferer  from  his  sight,  and  bring  the 
pains  and  anguish  of  his  victim  by  other  means  to 
his  knowledge,  and  he  has  no  feelings  for  them,  and 
no  perception  of  his  own  insensibility. 

There  was  a  singular  law  in  force  in  Egypt  in 
ancient  times  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
infanticide.  A  mother  who  killed  her  child  was 
condemned  by  this  law  to  hold  her  murdered  infant 
in  her  arms  for  three  days  and  three  nights.  If,  on 
the  principle  of  bringing  home  to  the  bosoms  of 
people  the  acts  they  have  committed,  his  Highness 
Mohammed  Ali  was  condemned  for  three  days  and 
three  nights,  to  witness  all  the  scourging  that  in 
that  brief  period  might  be  inflicted  on  his  people, 
or,  what  might  be  still  “  more  germane  to  the  mat¬ 
ter,"  for  that  period,  to  be  shut  up  with  the  victims 
maimed  and  lacerated,  who  were  still  writhing  in 
pain  from  the  effects  of  the  courbash ;  might  not 
this  man  be  brought  to  feel  the  outrages  that  are 
done  every  day  by  his  agents,  and  with  his  sanction, 
on  the  wretched  people  ? 

There  probably  is  no  sight  so  mournful,  so 
thoroughly  deplorable,  as  that  of  a  recently  in¬ 
habited  town  or  village  buried  in  stillness— no  life, 
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no  motion  in  it,  in  short,  abandoned,  in  despair  of 
being  longer  able  to  resist  oppression,  by  its  people  : 
where  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  inhabitants  are 
still  seen  standing,  neither  blackened  by  fire,  nor 
destroyed  in  war,  nor  decayed  by  time,  but  de¬ 
prived.  of  their  inhabitants  by  a  systematic  course 
of  cold-blooded  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  of 
the  land,  which  there  was  no  power  to  elude  or 
baffle,  except  by  giving  up  house  and  home,  and 
deserting,  en  masse ,  the  devoted  town  or  village. 

These  are  the  spectacles  which  hundreds  of 
abandoned  villages  now  present  to  the  traveller’s 
view  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  which  attest 
the  means  by  which  foreign  conquests  have  been 
made,  and  are  now  sought  to  be  maintained,  by 
Mohammed  Ali.  * 

How  are  these  things  to  be  reconciled  with  what 
I  have  said  of  the  relations  in  which  the  same  in¬ 
dividual  appears  in  so  different  a  character— -as  a 
generous  master,  an  affectionate  father,  and  one  in 
authority,  to  whom  those  immediately  about  him 
are  strongly  attached  ?  How  does  it  happen  that 
it  can  be  said  of  such  a  person,  that  the  friends  of 
his  youth  are  those  of  his  old  age — that  he  is  not 
fickle  in  his  friendship,  nor  sanguinary  in  his  dis¬ 
position,  nor  intolerant  in  matters  of  religion  ? 

How  is  it  that  so  bad  a  ruler  over  his  people, 
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who  suffers  his  subjects  to  be  treated  with  such 
barbarous  inhumanity,  should  be  entitled  to  regard 
in  his  private  and  domestic  circle  \  That  one,  un¬ 
like  the  Djezzars  and  Ali  Pachas  of  an  earlier  day, 
who  is  no  hoarder  of  treasure,  should  grind  down 
his  people  to  the  dust,  and  take  the  last  para  from 
the  industry  of  the  poor,  and  yet  squander  his  re¬ 
sources  on  those  about  him,  and  suffer  these  per¬ 
sons,  by  peculation  and  contracts,  (in  which  he 
sometimes  admits  with  a  joke,  he  winks  at  ex¬ 
tortion)  to  amass  great  wealth,  to  build  sumptuous 
palaces,  and  establish  commercial  houses  in  Trieste 
and  elsewhere  ?  Are  such  discrepancies  in  character 
more  singular  than  those  of  Catiline,  who  was  a 
squanderer,  and  yet  a  grasping  despot -—profusus  swi 
et  appetens  alieni  ? 

The  sudden  elevation  of  an  uneducated  man  to 
great  power— of  one  ambitious  of  military  renown 
— guided  by  the  counsel  of  needy  foreigners,  flat¬ 
tered  and  deceived,  ignorant  of  the  true  interests  of 
his  country,  and  courting  public  opinion  everywhere 
but  at  home ;  the  circumstances  of  such  a  position, 
and  the  dependence  on  such  means  of  maintaining 
it,  will  explain  the  anomalies  I  have  pointed  out  in 
the  character  of  Mohammed  Ali,  I  may  possibly 
have  mistaken  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  which,  I  believe,  has  been  so  prejudicial  to  his 
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people  and  himself ;  but  one  thing  I  am  certain  of, 
that  whenever  Mohammed  Ali  dies,  he  will  o-o 
down  to  the  grave  lamented  by  some  fifty  or  sixty 
individuals  in  Egypt,  none  of  whom  are  of  his 
country,  and  execrated  by  some  two  millions  of  his 
subjects,  who  are  the  natives  of  it. 
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Proprietorship  of  thesoil — Doctrine ofthe  Koran — Arabs — Turks— 
Mamelukes — Moultezims — Church  landed  property — French 
dominion — National  plunder  by  Mohammed  Ali — Land  Tax — 
Responsibility  of  the  sheik — Price  of  labour — Pay  of  soldiers 
— Pay  of  foreign  mechanics — Food  of  the  labouring  population 
— Increase  of  revenue — Impoverishment  of  people  accounted 
for  in  the  growth  of  cotton — Extent  of  land  in  cultivation — 
Source  of  revenue — Exports — Imports — Machinery  employed 
— Cost  of  erections — W aste  of  labour. 


The  property  in  the  soil  of  Egypt  is  vested  in  the 
Viceroy,  that  is  to  say,  he  has  vested  its  property 
in  his  hands.  From  the  most  ancient  times  the 
rulers  of  Egypt  have  been,  nominally  at  least,  the 
lords  of  the  soil ;  it  was  reserved  for  Mohammed 
Ali  to  make  himself  virtually  so. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Koran  on  this  subject  is, 
that  princes  are  the  representatives  of  God  ;  and  as 
all  power  emanates  from  him,  so  all  territorial  pro¬ 
perty  belongs  to  his  representatives.  When  the 
Arabs  made  a  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  people  found 
the  payment  of  a  tribute  to  the  prince  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  possession  of  land  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  ;  but  when  the  Turks  took  possession  of 
Egypt,  these  lands  reverted  to  the  Sultan,  but  the 
former  proprietors  had  still  the  privilege  of  redeem- 
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ing  them  by  a  new  purchase.  The  Mamelukes 
were  the  proprietors  of  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
of  Egypt;  but  the  titles  of  the  farmers  or  small 
landed  proprietors,  of  which  there  were  about  6000 
in  Egypt,  called  moultezims,  were  never  called  in 
question  by  them ;  and  the  rest  of  the  lands  were 
vested  in  mosques,  or  church  property,  and  were  as 
secure  as  the  mosques  themselves  from  any  spolia¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  beys. 

The  moultezims  possessed  lands  both  as  c;  middle 
men”  between  the  government  and  the  fellahs,  who 
were  the  small  farmers  having  some  hereditary 
claims  on  the  land,  and  likewise  as  proprietors, 
whose  titles  to  it  were  recognised,  or  sold  by  the 
beys,  and  their  rights  were  hereditary  ;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  children,  who  were  the  heirs  to  such  pro¬ 
perty,  had  only  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  the 
recognition  of  their  titles. 

In  the  time  of  the  beys,  every  man  of  any  pro¬ 
perty  in  land  had  the  power  of  securing  it  to  his 
children,  by  leaving  it  in  what  was  called  “  rizaq,” 
investing  it  in  church  landed  property,  and  this  pro¬ 
perty  was  held  sacred.  The  lands  bought  for  this 
purpose  were  settled  on  the  mosques,  but  the  use 
and  farming  of  them,  subject  to  a  determined  rent 
to  the  mosques,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  tes¬ 
tator  s  children. 
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The  French,  during  their  domination,  did  nothing 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  fellahs ; 
they  found  them  slaves,  and  they  kept  them  in 
slavery. 

Mohammed  Ali  was  no  sooner  established  in 
power  than  he  effected  his  great  act  of  national 
robbery,  which,  in  point  of  the  sweeping  nature  of 
its  wickedness,  is  only  inferior,  perhaps,  to  that  of 

the  destruction  of  the  Mamelukes.  In  the  vear 

*/ 

1808,  he  called  on  the  moultezims,  or  landed  pro¬ 
prietors,  to  deposit  all  their  titles  to  their  land  in 
his  hands ;  and  no  sooner  were  they  in  his  grasp, 
than  he  abolished  them.  This  atrocious  act  of 
rapacity  and  injustice  has  not  been  bruited  and 
reprobated  like  that  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
his  guests  :  but  it  is  scarcely  deserving,  at  all 
events,  of  the  praises  which  his  French  parasites 
have  bestowed  upon  it.  A  nominal  indemnity  was 
decreed  to  the  plundered  proprietors  ;  they  were 
assigned  a  paltry  annuity  during  their  lives  from 
his  treasury ;  but  any  one  who  knows  what  such 
things  mean  in  Egypt,  must  be  well  assured,  that 
the  proprietors  were  not  left  much  better  off  than 
the  fellahs  are,  when  the  Pacha  takes  their  produce 
at  his  own  price,  and  pays  them  for  it  with  orders 
on  his  treasury,  which  they  find  difficult  enough  to 
get  paid. 
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His  next  act  of  spoliation  was  that  of  the  lands 
which  hitherto  had  been  held  as  sacred  property, 
namely,  that  settled  on  mosques,  nominally  for  pious 

c /  ' 

and  charitable  purposes,  really  for  securing  property 

to  the  testator's  children. 

He  abolished  the  “rizaqs,”  and  seized  on  the 
property  invested  in  the  church,  or  in  the  mosques, 
charging  himself  with  the  defrayment  of  the  expense 
of  public  worship,  pensioning  off  the  sheiks,  and 
leaving  nothing  of  this  species  of  property  to  the 
mosques,  but  personal  property,  houses,  and  gardens. 
This  land,  of  which  he  robbed  the  moultezims,  he  is 
now  farming  out  to  the  persons  who  are  about  his 
court,  or  to  the  merchants  who  are  highest  in  his 
favour  ^  and  it  is  calculated  that  about  200,000 
acres  of  land  have  been  thus  disposed  of  by 
him.  Where  the  new  possessors  happen  to  be 
Englishmen,  as  several  of  them  are,  the  condition 
of  the  slaves,  or  subjects  of  Mohammed  Ali  (as 
some  people  call  them),  is  bettered,  and  they  are 
treated  somewhat  like  human  beings  ;  but,  by  com¬ 
pulsion,  everywhere  labour  is  exacted  and  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  courbasli. 

With  the  exception  of  the  farmers  of  these 
newly-disposed  of  lands,  there  is  now  no  middle 
man  between  the  Pacha  and  the  fellahs.  The  land 
which  he  lets  out  is  subject  to  a  tax,  called  the 
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Miri,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  his  revenue, 
and  varies  from  eight  shillings  to  twelve  shillings 
an  acre. 

The  small  farmers  are  obliged  to  grow  the  staples 
which  the  Pacha  considers  the  land  best  adapted 
for,  which  hitherto  have  been  grown  on  it. 

When  a  fellah  takes  to  flight  who  has  not  paid 
his  taxes,  or  a  farmer  runs  away  without  paying  the 
land  impost  or  “  miri, the  amount  he  owes  is  levied 
on  the  district ;  and  when  a  crime,  such  as  robberv 
or  any  violation  of  the  peace,  takes  place,  the  district 
is  likewise  held  accountable  ;  and  the  Sheik- el-belled 
is  answerable  for  the  capture  of  the  culprit. 

The  price  of  labour  varies  from  twenty  to  forty 
paras  a  day.  The  ordinary  hire  of  a  strong  adult 
labourer  on  good  lands  is  two-pence  a  day ;  but 
taking  good  and  bad,  the  average  price  of  labour  in 
Egypt,  is  about  three-halfpence  a  day.  The  pay  of 
the  soldiers  is  little  better — namely,  fifteen  piastres* 
a  month  ;  while  the  Maltese,  Italians,  and  French¬ 
men  in  the  factories,  who  are  employed  as  mechanics, 
earn  fifteen  piastres  a  day.  The  food  of  the  fellahs 
consists  of  beans,  doura,  (or  Indian  corn)  water 
melons,  beans,  dates,  onions,  sometimes  dried  fish, 
and  animal  food  in  the  country,  seldom  if  ever. 

In  the  course  of  forty  years  the  revenues  of 

*  100  piastres  are  worth  about  twenty  shillings  sterling. 
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Egypt  have  nearly  doubled ;  and  yet  it  is  calculated 
that  a  third  part  of  the  land  has  gone  out  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  population  has  certainly  not  increased, 
and  everybody  admits  that  the  people  are  greatly 
impoverished.  I  believe  the  solution  of  these  ano¬ 
malies  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  profitableness  of 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  formerly  unknown,  which 
has  compensated  for  the  falling  off  of  other  pro¬ 
duce  ;  but  all  this  advantage  is  for  the  Pacha,  and 
not  for  his  people. 

The  total  quantity  of  land  cultivated  in  Egypt, 
is  said  to  be  two  millions  of  acres,  when  the  Nile 
has  been  favourable,  (Clot  Bey  says,  considerably 
more)  and  very  nearly  double  that  quantity  of  land 
is  reckoned  cultivable ;  and  in  Mr.  Lane’s  able 
work,  we  are  informed,  I  believe  most  truly,  “that 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  in  the  present  age,  would 
suffice,  if  none  were  exported,  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  population  amounting  to  four  millions  ;  and  if 
all  the  soil  which  is  capable  of  cultivation  were 
sown,  the  produce  would  be  sufficient  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  eight  millions.”  The  population  is  now 
little  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  that  amount,  and 
the  people  have  barely  sufficient  food  to  exist  upon. 

The  great  source  of  Egyptian  revenue  is  the 
miri,  or  land-tax,  varying  from  eight  to  twelve 
shillings  an  acre.  It  may  average  ten  shillings, 
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and  the  quantity  of  land  subject  to  it,  two  millions 
of  acres ;  this  would  give  a  revenue  alone  of  a 
million  sterling,  and  the  population  of  the  country, 
from  which  the  revenue  comes,  hardly  exceeds  two 
millions ;  and  from  the  industry  of  these  two 
millions  altogether,  four  millions  and  a-half  are 
wrung.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  taxation  is  more 
than  double  what  it  was  under  the  former  rulers  of 
the  land. 

The  exports  by  which  these  revenues  are  largely 
realised,  have  been  augmented  considerably,  but 
there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in  the 
imports.  These  exports  are  now  chiefly  of  products 
formerly  unknown  in  Egypt,  and  the  imports  are 
not  for  the  people’s  consumption,  but  consist  of 
commodities  for  the  Pacha’s  stores, — his  arsenals, 
camps,  and  fabrics ;  warlike  stores  and  machinery 
for  manufacturing  the  silks  and  cottons  that  are 
imported,  are  for  the  master,  and  not  the  slave 
class.  These  warlike  stores  are  expended  in  unpro¬ 
fitable  conquests.  This  machinery  is  employed  in 
equally  unprofitable  manufactures.  The  total  cost 
of  the  erection  of  which  fabrics  alone,  and  the 
putting  of  them  into  operation,  Colonel  Campbell 
estimated  at  one  million  sterling,  and  the  waste  of 
labour  at  thirty  thousand  men  constantly  employed 
in  them. 
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LETTER  YII. 

Military  excitement — Hope  of  aggrandizement — Fulsome  flattery 
of  the  French— Reply  of  the  Pacha— The  prime  minister— His 
appearance— Narrow  escape— Restoration  to  favour— Detested 
by  the  Turks — Reasons  for  this  hatred— British  merchants  at 
Alexandria— The  war  party— Books  studied— Influence  of  Clot 
Bey— Statements  put  forth  by  him  on  the  connexion  between 
civilization  and  war— Apology  for  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the 
Arabs — Recommends  the  formation  of  a  new  empire— Com¬ 
mends  the  rapacious  and  iniquitous  acts  of  the  Pacha— And 
vindicates  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  Mamelukes. 


The  stir  of  Military  preparation  to  which  Moham¬ 
med  Ali  has  become  habituated,  and  that  species  of 
excitement  which  the  chances  of  war  abound  with, 
have  so  long  kept  the  energies  of  the  Pacha  on  the 
qui  mve  that  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  now  exist 
without  this  kind  of  distraction. 

He  has  played  at  the  game  of  war  so  long,  and 
been  so  successful  a  military  gambler,  that  he  cannot 
stop  while  another  province  of  Turkey  remains 
unwon  ;  and  he  has  now  staked  his  all  on  the  Syrian 
conquest,  and  the  cards  are  beginning  to  turn 
aoainst  him.  But  while  there  is  a  chance  in  the 
game  of  politics,  of  disconcerting,  disuniting,  or 
baffling  the  vigilance  of  his  opponents,  he  will  see 
the  ruinous  game  out,  and  even  feel  satisfaction 
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in  having  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  displaying 
those  peculiar  talents,  by  the  exercise  of  which,  he 
has  heretofore  over-reached  his  enemies,  wearied 
out  their  patience,  or  taken  advantage  of  their 
credulity,  even  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  foresee 
any  fortunate  result  from  these  means,  in  the 
present  instance. 

The  sycophants  about  him  have  rung  in  his  ears 
the  praises  of  his  military  renown— they  compare 
him  to  Napoleon — they  call  him  “the  Napoleon 
of  the  East.”  One  of  them  lately  related,  in 
my  presence,  an  oration  which  he  had  that  day 
delivered  to  him.  He  said,  “  Sire,  the  world  is 
filled  with  your  name  ;  France  knows  how  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  greatness  of  it.  I  feel  myself  utterly  in¬ 
significant  in  your  presence — the  honour  of  address¬ 
ing  Mohammed  Ali  is  too  oreat  for  so  humble  an 
individual.”  Now  this  seems  hardly  credible, 
nevertheless  it  is  most  true  ;  and  even  the  grossness 
of  the  adulation  was  far  more  hyperbolical  in  the 
original,  than  I  have  rendered  it.  This  language 
was  held  to  Mohammed  Ali  by  a  man  of  high  re¬ 
pute  ;  but  he  did  not  think  proper  to  make  mention 
of  the  reply  which  the  Pacha  made  to  him.  The 
Pacha's  interpreters,  however,  did  not  suffer  it  to 
be  lost ;  and  it  certainly  was  very  creditable  to 
Mohammed  Ali,  when  the  French  gentleman 
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ended  speaking  of  his  insignificance,  the  humble¬ 
ness  of  his  rank,  &c.,  the  Pacha  put  his  hand  on 
his  breast,  and  said,  “  Sir,  the  heart  of  one  man 
beats  the  same  as  the  heart  of  another.” 

Who  can  think  of  the  man  who  was  capable  of 
uttering  these  words,  and  not  lament  that  one  who 
could  feel  all  that  this  rebuke  implied,  had  not 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  better  counsellors  than  the 
coterie  of  Frenchmen,  Greeks,  and  Italians,  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded. 

The  Armenian,  Boghoss,  who  so  long  held  the 
office  of  his  prime  minister,  is  now  sinking  under 
infirmities.  He  still,  on  important  occasions,  as  I 
have  lately  seen  him,  attends  on  his  master,  and 
his  spectral  appearance,  and  death-like  features, 
still  full  of  intelligence  and  astuteness,  but  pale  and 
emaciated,  reminds  one  of  the  old  viziers  of  Salad- 
din,  those  oriental  Nestors,  on  such  occasions. 

But  Boghoss  is  a  counsellor  who  was  once  in  the 
hands  of  the  executioner  for  saying  too  much. 
Mohammed  Ali  had  condemned  him  to  be  put  into 
a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  Nile,  and  he  only 
escaped  by  the  merest  accident ;  and  from  the  period 
he  was  reinstated  in  the  favour  of  his  master,  it  is 
said,  by  those  who  know  him  well,  that  his  counsel 
has  been  guided' by  the  most  consummate  discretion, 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  has  never  compromised  him- 
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self,  and  has  allowed  his  master,  on  all  occasions,  to 
be  compromised  by  his  own  acts  and  deeds,  and  the 
counsel  of  others,  without  meddling  with  them. 

“  Dieu  a  donne  la  parole  a  Fhomme  pour  cacher 
la  pensee,”  said  Mons.  Talleyrand,  and  this  “  gift1' 
the  wily  Armenian  has  been  so  largely  endowed 
with,  that  the  expression  of  his  own  opinion  on  any 
subject,  would  be  startling  to  himself.  He  is  de¬ 
tested  by  the  Turks  who  are  high  in  office,  because 
he  is  a  Christian,  and  chiefly  because  all  the  produce 
of  the  country  passes  through  his  hands  into  those 
of  the  foreign  merchants,  who  become  the  purchasers 
and  shippers  of  it ;  and  as  these  Turkish  officials 
find  their  pay  generally  in  long  arrear,  they  lay 
all  the  blame  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury  on 
the  Christian  minister  ;  and  many  of  them  think  he 
is  leagued  with  the  Christians  in  turning  away  the 
riches  of  the  land  from  the  proper  Turkish  channel. 
The  fact  is,  Boghoss  does  his  duty  towards  his  mas¬ 
ter,  and  consults  his  interest,  and  those  it  may  be 
presumed,  of  his  brother,  who  is  established  in  a 
great  mercantile  house  in  Trieste,  which  trades  with 
Egypt.  Boghoss  had  the  means  of  amassing  more 
wealth  than  all  the  foreigners  in  Egypt — but  he  has 
amassed  none  in  Egypt.  He  possesses  neither 
money  nor  valuables  there — he  has  enriched  his 
brother  by  the  facilities  he  was  able  to  give  him  to 
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obtain  the  Pacha’s  produce — well  knowing  that,  with 
the  hatred  the  Turks  have  to  himself,  and  the  expe¬ 
rience  he  has  once  had  of  the  Pacha’s  summary 
proceedings  on  the  reports  of  his  enemies,  his  poverty 
alone  saves  him  from  ruin. 

It  happens  unfortunately  for  Mohammed  Ali, 
that  those  persons  in  whose  attachment  to  his  real 
interests  he  had  most  reason  to  place  confidence,  are 
not  now  residing  in  Egypt,  Mr.  Briggs,  on  whose 
probity  and  intelligence  he  has  confided  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Thurburn,  whose 
friendship  was  no  less  valuable  to  him,  are  now  far 
from  him.  The  British  merchants  of  Alexandria, 
several  of  whom  are  high  in  his  favour,  and  like¬ 
wise  strongly  attached  to  his  interests,  have  too 
little  inclination  to  descend  to  those  intrigues  which 
are  practised  by  those  who  have  gained  an  ascend¬ 
ancy  in  his  councils,  to  exert  any  material  influence 
over  his  political  views.  The  war  party,  and  not 
the  mercantile  one,  is  dominant  in  the  court  of 
Mohammed  Ali.  The  language  of  that  court  is 
now  the  language  of  a  camp.  The  Pacha  talks  of 
war  in  preference  to  any  other  subject.  He  thinks 
of  nothing  but  war.  The  books  he  delights  in  hav¬ 
ing  read  to  him,  are  those  in  which  battles  are 
described,  and  exploits  are  recorded  of  Alexander, 
and  of  Napoleon,  and  of  Wellington  (as  they  are 
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presented  through  the  microscopic  medium  of 
French  historians.)  In  fact,  the  lust  of  conquest 
has  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  and  the  rage  for 
striking  events  and  military  movements  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  every  desire  for  tranquillity  or  prosperity. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  pains  that  have  been 
taken  by  his  French  employees  to  foster  these  senti¬ 
ments.  One  of  the  most  recent  writers  of  this 
class,  and  one  whose  close  attendance  on  the  Pacha 
renders  his  influence  most  deleterious  to  Egypt, 
and  whose  hostility  to  England  is  of  the  most  rabid 
description,  is  M.  Clot  Bey.  In  a  late  work,  in 
which  the  sentiments  and  political  views  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali  are  put  forth  in  the  Frenchman’s 
name,  the  military  glory  of  the  Pacha  is  expatiated 
on,  in  these  terms,  speaking  of  44  the  happy  results 
of  the  creation  of  an  Egyptian  army  for  civiliza¬ 
tion  — 44  War,”  he  says,  44  in  spite  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  calamities  which  it  brings  with  it,  has  been 
always  the  most  active  promoter  of  civilization. 
There  has  been  no  fortunate  revolution  which  has 
not  been  consecrated  by  battles,  and  which  bears 
not  the  name  of  a  conqueror.  The  great  men  are 
those  who  have  left  the  most  popular  recollections, 
and  which  excite  the  most  admiration  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Alexander,  Csesar,  Charlemagne,  and 
Napoleon,  have  been,  before  everything,  great 
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warriors.  One  cannot  better  evince  the  direct  in¬ 
fluence  of  war  on  all  branches  of  civilization  than 
in  the  case  of  Egypt.  Everything  was  to  be  done, 
and  everything  was  commenced,  to  be  accomplished 
at  the  end  of  a  military  organization.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  regular  army  has  had  general  results,  very 
useful  to  Egypt. 

Now  these  are  very  wicked  sentiments  to  be  put 
forth  by  a  man  who  cannot  fail  to  know  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  the  disastrous  influence  of 
this  military  organization  on  it.  This  same  writer, 
after  describing  the  manner  of  carrying  the  con¬ 
scription  into  execution — the  seizing  of  the  fellahs — 
the  binding  of  them — and  the  lamentation  of  their 
wives,  and  mothers,  and  children,  and  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  the  system  is  bad,  takes  away  every  idea 
of  culpability  from  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the 
unfortunate  people  by  the  assertion — “  They  (the 
Arabs)  neither  knew  nor  esteemed  any  other  lan¬ 
guage  on  the  part  of  those  in  power  than  that  of 
force.  Mohammed  Ali  was  then  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  obliged  to  employ  violence  to  make  them  serve 
his  purposes”  (pour  les  faire  concourir  a  ses 
desseins.) 

Not  content  with  the  conquest  of  Syria,  this 
writer  endeavours  to  stimulate  his  master  to  greater 
enterprises.  “  Pour  moi,n  he  says,  “  je  pense  que 
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les  pretensions  du  Vice-Hoi  sont  an  dessous  de 
celles  qu'il  aurait  pu  manifester.”  The  Pacha  has 
not  gone  far  enough  for  this  man.  He  more  than 
suggests  the  formation  of  a  new  empire,  which  is 
to  “  embrace  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  a  part  of  Africa  ;Vl 
and  Napoleon,  he  says,  comprehended  Syria  in  this 
Arab  empire.  “  I  avow,  (says  Clot  Bey)  for  I  can 
say  in  full  liberty  that  which  I  think,  that  this 
idea  has  always  been  mine,  that  it  has  seduced  my 
imagination,  and  more  strongly  attached  me  to  the 
service  of  Mohammed  AliA  These  ravings  are  not 
to  be  contemned  ;  they  are  opinions  that  are  buzzed 
in  the  ears  of  the  Pacha  at  all  hours — they  are 
ultimately  made  his,  and  in  this  form  they  may  be 
considered  as  the  feelers  of  the  policy  that  is  recom¬ 
mended,  and  that  probably  has  been  meditated 
upon. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  wholesale  seizure  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  moultezims,  the  land-owners 
of  Egypt,  in  the  year  1808.  This  act  of  rapacity 
is  commended  by  Clot  Bey  as  one,  the  experience 
of  whose  working  proves,  that  “  the  present  system 
of  property  realised  by  Mohammed  Ali,  is  in  itself 
the  best  possible  system  A  and  “  this  organization 
of  property,  (he  says  elsewhere)  and  the  relation 
in  which  it  has  placed  the  Viceroy  with  his  fellahs, 
has  excited  the  severe  censures  of  some  persons  who 
judge  Egypt  and  its  inhabitants  too  much  by 
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European  ideas.""  The  same  facile  mode  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  more  signal  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression 
on  the  part  of  Mohammed  Ali  is  adopted,  when  this 
writer  notices  the  depopulation  of  Egypt.  “  His 
enemies,”  he  says,  46  accuse  him,  however,  of  ex¬ 
hausting  Egypt ;  they  make,  above  all,  its  actual 
depopulation  a  crime  in  him,  and  they  reproach  him 
with  increasing  this  evil  by  keeping  up  military 
forces  which  exceed  the  resources  of  his  country. 

,  .  .  If  we  admit  that  in  order  to  restore  civi¬ 

lization  and  reach  the  period  of  its  famous  pros¬ 
perity,  Egypt  had  need  above  all  of  a  strong  and 
durable  government,  we  must  excuse  the  means  by 
which  Mohammed  Ali  has  secured  the  strength  and 
permanence  of  his  power.  It  is  especially  in  bar¬ 
barous  countries,  where  everything  inclines  towards 
despotism  in  practice,  where  the  term  even  civil 
rights  is  unknown,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means  !” 

The  morality  of  this  reasoning  is  so  perfectly 
French  that  it  is  needless  to  comment  on  it. 

In  the  same  style  he  discusses  the  expediency  of 
the  Pacha’s  early  mode  of  suppressing  disorders  by 
executions,  without  legal  process,  and  he  justifies 
them  on  this  ground.  Une  tete  tombee  prevenait  de 
grandes  catamites,  et  sauvait  des  milliers  dt  existences. 

The  falling  of  a  head  is  so  slight  a  matter  in  the 
mind  of  this  gentleman,  that  we  cannot  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  falling  of  nearly  five  hundred  on  one 
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occasion,  considered  only  as  an  event  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  times  had  rendered  necessary. 
u  The  first  day  of  March  1811,  was  the  day  chosen 
(says  the  writer)  for  this  act  of  terrible  justice.  On 
that  day,  the  Mamelukes  were  invited  to  assist  at 
the  investiture  of  the  son  of  the  Viceroy,  Tousson 
Pacha,  who  was  going  to  command  the  expedition 
against  the  Wahabees.  Mangled  and  hacked  by 
the  Albanian  soldiers,  they  were  fired  upon  without 
mercy."'’ 

Now,  how  is  this  horrid  treason  against  the  lives 
of  so  many  hundreds  of  unsuspecting  guests  cha¬ 
racterized  by  this  man  \  Why,  as  the  removal  of 
dangers  which  the  Viceroy  “  ought  to  annihilate  in 
their  source""  (“  que  le  Viceroi  devait  aneantir  dans 
leur  source.’")  In  fact,  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Mamelukes,  according  to  Clot  Bey,  “  the  Viceroy 
used  the  right  of  legitimate  defence""  (“  le  Viceroi 
usa  au  droit  de  legitime  defense."") 

The  atrocity  of  this  language,  it  might  seem,  is 
so  obvious,  that  it  would  be  reprobated  in  other 
countries,  as  it  must  be  here.  But  it  will  pass,  and 
not  without  approval,  among  thousands  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  and  I  have  cited  it,  that  it  may  be  seen 
what  the  men  are  who  have  a  dominant  influence 
over  the  mind  of  Mohammed  Ali. 
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LETTER  VIII. 


Shipping— Mercantile — Naval — Number  of  seamen— Discontent 
among  them — The  Navy  in  1828  and  1840— Extraordinary 
progress  — Inutility — Official  statements  exaggerated— Pro¬ 
bable  numbers — Officers — Solyman  Pacha — Recruiting  the 
army  by  Slave-hunts — Frightful  mortality — Arab  soldiers — 
Mode  of  recruiting — Conscriptions — Troops  in  the  field — 
Excess  of  expenditure  in  Syria — Enormous  taxation — Want 
of  money — Rumour  of  a  Gold  Mine — Disappointment — Pre¬ 
sent  position  of  Mohammed — Intrigues  of  the  French — Sir 
Robert  Stopford  at  Alexandria — Interview — Invitation  to 
dinner — Postponement. 


The  true  way  to  consider  the  commercial,  agricul¬ 
tural,  and  military  greatness  of  Egypt,  is  to  compare 
her  mercantile  marine  with  her  naval  armament—- 
her  armies  with  her  agricultural  population — and 
her  revenues  with  the  resources  of  her  people. 
Now,  the  mercantile  shipping  belonging  to  the  port 
of  Alexandria  falls  short  of  twenty  ships  exceeding 
one  hundred  tons  ;  while  the  ships  of  war  amount 
to  eleven  vessels  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  five  cor¬ 
vettes,  four  schooners,  five  brigs,  two  cutters,  two 
small  steamers  on  the  Nile,  and  one  sea -going  steam 
ship. 

This  naval  power,  enormous  when  compared  with 
the  mercantile  marine,  weighs  heavily  on  the 
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resources  of  the  country.  But  the  burden  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Turkish  fleet  presses  still  more 
heavily  on  them.  That  fleet  now  lying  useless  in 
the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  consists  of  twenty-four 
vessels — nine  ships  of  the  line,  eleven  frigates,  one 
corvette,  and  three  brigs.  The  total  number  of 
Turkish  sailors  and  soldiers,  including  three  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  latter  belonging  to  this  fleet,  is  21,124; 
and  to  keep  these  men  in  subjection,  the  Pacha  is 
compelled  to  pay  them  very  punctually.  But,  with 
all  his  efforts  to  keep  them  quiet,  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  them  to  their  captivity.  The  Turks  find 
they  have  been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  Sultan,  and  they  are  dis¬ 
pirited,  discontented,  and  in  despair  of  ever  getting 
back  to  their  own  country. 

Numbers  of  them  have  already  taken  refuge  on 
board  our  ships  ;  some  have  fled  into  the  desert,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  back  to  Turkey,  and  have  been 
carried  back  to  Alexandria.  While  I  was  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  seven  of  their  officers  were  detected  in  a 
plot  they  had  laid  for  their  escape,  and  were  seized 
and  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Aboukir,  where  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  they  will  remain. 

The  total  number  of  men  in  the  Egyptian  marine 
is  twenty  thousand ;  so  that  the  marine  force  now 
at  the  disposal  and  at  the  cost  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
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exceeds  forty  thousand  men,  between  Turks  and 
Egyptians. 

When  I  quitted  Egypt  in  1828,  the  battle  ot 
Navarino  had  left  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  two  frigates. 
The  arsenal  was  not  then  in  existence,  nor  the 
palace,  which  is  now  contiguous  to  it.  In  the 
course  of  twelve  years  I  find  Mohammed  Ali  mas¬ 
ter  of  two  fleets,  consisting  of  sixty  vessels  of  war, 
with  a  marine  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  an 
arsenal,  in  which  the  greater  number  of  his  own 
ships  have  been  built,  and  occupying  a  site  which 
twelve  years  ago  was  a  sandy  beach. 

No  common  energies  were  required  to  produce 
these  extraordinary  results ;  but  to  what  purpose 
of  <rood  to  his  country  or  himself  have  they  been 
produced  ? 

One  might  ask  that  question  in  the  words  ot 
Wallenstein — u  Tell  me  where  is  the  end  of  all 
this  toil— -this  grinding  labour,  that  has  sapped  the 
strength  of  youth,  left  the  heart  uncheered  and 
void,  and  the  spirit  rude  and  barren  as  the  wilder¬ 
ness?  This  camp's  unceasing  din,  the  trumpet's 
clang,  the  never-changing  round  of  service  and 
parade,  give  nothing  to  the  heart  that  longs  for 
nourishment." 

Poor  diet  for  the  miserable  fellahs  is  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  glory  of  Mohammed  Ali. 
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The  army,  according  to  the  latest  official  returns 
of  the  government,  consists  of  130,300  regular 
troops,  distributed  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Candia,  the 
Hedjaz,  and  Upper  Nubia.  National  Guards  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Egypt,  47,800  men ;  and  irre¬ 
gular  troops  in  Arabia  and  Nubia,  including  the 
Bedouins,  41,678 — total  in  round  numbers,  220,000 
men.  This  statement  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
recent  events  have  diminished  the  number  of  the 
Pacha’s  troops  considerably. 

The  exaggeration  of  the  number  of  regular 
troops  is  enormous;  the  total  number  of  Egyptian 
troops  now  in  Syria,  does  not  exceed  25,000  men. 
The  number  of  troops  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Nubia, 
may  be  estimated  at  30,000  ;  the  irregular  troops, 
consisting  of  Albanians  and  Bedouin  Arabs,  at  the 
utmost  may  be  estimated  at  25,000  men,  and  the 
National  Guards  at  25,000  more.  Total  of  the 
effective  military  force  of  Mohammed  Ali,  105,000 
men.  To  which  if  the  Egyptian  marine  force  be 
added,  of  20,000  men,  the  joint  amount  would  be 
125,000  men.  The  Turkish  marine  I  do  not  take 
into  account,  because  Mohammed  Ali  could  not 
count  on  its  fidelity  to  him  on  any  emergency. 
The  above  statement  is  founded  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  official  persons,  deeply  interested  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  real  strength  of  the  Pacha’s  army. 
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In  a  country  whose  population  scarcely  exceeds 
two  millions,  and  where  the  females  are  to  the  males, 
in  the  proportion  of  135  to  100 — where  the  scarcity 
of  hands  to  cultivate  the  soil  is  so  great,  and  the 
repugnance  of  the  people  to  abandon  that  soil  so 
notorious,  the  keeping  up  of  an  army  of  125,000 
men,  and  of  a  navy  of  36  vessels  of  war,  with 
20,000  marines,  independently  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
and  force,  cannot  eventually  prove  otherwise  than 
ruinous  to  the  resources  of  it.  This  army  is  offi¬ 
cered  by  Turks  and  Mamelukes;  its  instructors  are 
French  and  Italians,  chiefly  the  former ;  and 
Colonel  Seve,  now  Solyman  Pacha,  formerly  an 
aide-de-camp  of  Marshal  Grouchy,  has  the  title  of 
a  bey,  and  the  rank  in  it  of  a  general  of  division. 

Solyman  Pacha  is  the  person  to  whom  Moham¬ 
med  Ali  committed  the  introduction  of  European 
tactics  into  his  army,  and  he  certainly  deserves  the 
highest  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
acquitted  himself  of  that  task.  In  the  year  1822, 
this  revolution  in  the  military  discipline  of  his 
army  was  commenced  by  Mohammed  Ali.  Five 
hundred  of  his  young  Mamelukes  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Colonel  Seve,  and  with  these  the 
colonel  commenced  the  new  system  at  Assouan. 
Five  hundred  more  of  the  sons  of  the  Pachas  chief 
officers  of  state,  and  the  grandees  of  the  large  towns 
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were  soon  added  to  the  number  ;  and  these  young 
men  having  been  trained  for  officers,  an  army  was 
sought  for  them  to  command.  The  unmanageable 
Albanian  and  Turkish  soldiers  of  the  Pacha  it 
would  have  been  useless  to  have  attempted  to  select 
for  this  experiment.  It  was  determined  to  ravage 
unfortunate  Africa  for  recruits.  The  slave-hunts 
were  duly  organised  in  Cordofan,  and  30,000 
negroes  were  dragged  away  in  chains,  and  carried 
down  to  Manfalout  to  be  made  soldiers  of,  after  the 
European  fashion.  Six  regiments  were  formed  of 
these  negroes,  and  four  of  these  were  sent  to  the 
Morea  to  fight  against  the  Greeks.  I  happened  to 
be  in  the  island  of  Candia  when  they  arrived  there 
from  Egypt,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1824, 
on  their  way  to  the  Morea.  Here  they  were  en¬ 
camped  for  the  winter  months,  and  here  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  miserably  perished  from  the  effects 
of  cold  and  hardship,  and  the  despair  of  ever  seeing 
their  own  land  again.  They  could  not  be  said  to 
die  of  any  disease — they  drooped  and  pined  away, 
and  many  a  black  corpse  has  been  thrown  on  the 
beach  in  the  bay  of  Suda,  while  the  army  of  Ibra¬ 
him  Pacha  was  encamped  in  that  place. 

The  rest  of  the  negro  troops  who  were  sent  into 
Arabia  and  Sennaar,  perished  by  thousands,  and  in 
a  little  time  the  skeleton  of  a  regiment  was  all  that 
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remained  of  30,000  stolen  men.  The  poor  Arabs 
were  now  destined  to  replace  the  negroes  ;  this  was 
the  first  time  the  fellahs  were  ever  taken  from  their 
homes  to  be  made  soldiers  of,  and  their  repugnance 
to  this  service  was  not  overcome,  but  was  terrified 
into  apparent  submission  by  the  courbash.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  calamity  that 
ever  fell  on  them,  and  it  has  gone  on  augmenting 
their  misery  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years. 

Mohammed  Ali  thinks  it  his  policy  to  exaggerate 
the  number  of  his  troops.  In  speaking  of  his 
armies  in  Syria  or  Egypt,  he  gives  the  number  of 
troops  he  intends  to  levy,  or  counts  the  conscriptions 
he  has  ordered,  as  men  already  in  his  service ;  but 
there  is  a  vast  difference  now  between  those  thou¬ 
sands  of  fellahs  on  paper,  and  those  thousands  in 
the  field.  The  conscription  demands  them,  but  the 
men  are  not  to  be  found.  When  I  left  Alexandria 
it  was  officially  stated,  that  Ibrahim  Pacha  had 
60,000  men  under  his  command,  and  yet  the 
greatest  force  that  Ibrahim  Pacha  can  gather  around 
him  at  the  present  time,  does  not  exceed  15,000 
men ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  forces  in 
Syria  cannot  amount  to  above  25,000. 

The  Syrian  conscription  amounted  to  about 
36,000;  but  of  these  17,000  only  were  distributed 
among  the  Egyptian  forces  in  Syria,  and  the  rest 
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were  sent  to  Egypt,  and  desertions  to  a  large 
amount  have  reduced  the  number  of  the  former. 
Far  from  deriving  any  pecuniary  advantage  from 
his  conquests,  every  conquest  of  Mohammed  Ali 
has  proved  burdensome  to  Egypt.  This  certainly 
does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  inclination  to  avail 
himself  of  the  resources  of  the  country  he  has 
conquered,  but  from  the  effects  of  the  excessive 
rapacity  of  his  government.  The  excess  of  expen¬ 
diture  over  the  revenues  in  Syria,  amounted  in  1638, 
to  120,000  francs,  and  yet  the  taxes  imposed  on  the 
people  of  Syria,  were  enormous.  In  some  districts, 
the  capitation  tax  amounted  to  32  piastres  a  head  ; 
the  toleration  tax  on  Christians  from  22  to  60  pias¬ 
tres  a  head ;  the  house  tax  from  13  to  500  piastres 
a  house  ;  the  tax  on  a  silk  loom,  300  piastres  ;  on 
an  olive  tree,  150  piastres;  on  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
from  30  to  50  piastres  ;  on  a  mule,  40  piastres  ; 
on  a  sheep,  20  piastres ;  on  other  animals,  10 
piastres  a  head.  And  what  with  taxation,  the 
abandonment  of  cultivation,  the  effects  of  the  con¬ 
scriptions,  the  constant  requisitions  of  beasts  of 
burden  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  the  excesses  of 
the  troops ;  the  price  of  provisions  was  raised  in 
many  places  100  per  cent.,  and  on  some  articles  of 
food  200  per  cent. 

These  facts  are  stated  in  official  documents,  which 
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the  advocates  of  the  Pacha  cannot  controvert 
There  is  an  inherent  vice  in  the  government  o 
Mohammed  Ali,  which  his  very  successes  rendei 
detrimental  to  his  views.  He  has  no  sooner  esta¬ 
blished  his  power  in  one  country,  than  he  looks  to 
another  for  the  means  of  indemnifying  his  resources 
for  the  treasures  he  has  lavished  on  his  conquest. 

He  is  harassed  for  money  ;  and  at  one  time,  he 

</ 

turns  to  the  new  territorial  acquisitions;  and  at 
another  period,  to  the  discovery  of  valuable  mines, 
for  the  means  of  meeting  the  vast  expenses  of  his 
armaments.  The  rumour  of  a  gold  mine  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  some  two  thousand  miles  from 
his  own  country,  carried  him  on  an  expedition  to 
F ezaglou  ;  and  he  came  back  to  Egypt  disappointed 
in  his  expectations.  The  African  El  Dorado  proved 
an  utter  failure.  And  the  mine  of  wealth  in  the 
agriculture  of  Egypt  was  not  yet  sufficient  to  absorb 
his  attention  ;  the  once  fertile  lands  of  Syria  pre¬ 
sented  a  new  field  for  the  operation  of  his  agricul¬ 
tural  and  fiscal  system  ;  and  here  again  the  failure 
of  that  system  to  contribute  to  his  revenue  has 
entailed  fresh  burdens  on  his  own  impoverished 
country.  His  present  position  has  no  great  appear¬ 
ance  of  realising  the  views  of  his  admirers,  of  esta¬ 
blishing  either  a  Syrian,  an  Egyptian,  or  an  Arabian 
empire.  But  the  resistance  that  is  rising  against 
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his  oppression,  affords  a  prospect  beyond  his  dynasty, 
of  civilization  breaking  in  on  those  countries,  which 
perhaps,  but  for  the  stirring  nature  of  his  despotism 
and  the  effects  of  some  of  his  institutions,  might 
have  slumbered  on  in  tame  subjection  to  tyranny, 
and  in  the  apathy  of  barbarism  for  many  ages  to 
come. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  little  knot  of 
Frenchmen  who  are  the  war  party  in  the  court  and 
camp  of  Mohammed  Ali,  had  the  whole  protection 
and  defence,  not  of  the  interest  of  Egypt,  but  of 
the  honour  of  France,  specially  committed  to  their 
charge  ;  for  they  imagine  they  are  signally  pro- 
moting  the  latter,  when  they  are  bringing  their 
master  into  inextricable  difficulties,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  was  not  so  much  the  acts  of  the 
French  government,  as  those  intrigues  and  under¬ 
hand  agency  of  the  Franks  about  the  person  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  which  presented  the  peaceful  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Syrian  question,  at  the  time  when 
the  British  admiral  was  in  Alexandria.  It  was 
said  of  the  Franks  of  old,  by  Libanius,  that— 
“  Peace  was  for  them  a  horrible  calamity  and  as 
for  these  modern  F ranks  in  Egypt,  there  is  nothing 
so  propitious  as  a  good  campaign.  Like  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  “  they  are  bold  and  daring  beyond  their 
power,  and  full  of  hope  in  desperate  emergencies.” 
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Nobody  knows  better  than  Mohammed  Ali  how 
desperate  the  present  emergency  is ;  his  troops 
unpaid — his  treasury  exhausted — his  people  com¬ 
plaining  of  his  oppression,  for  the  first  time  openly 
and  clamorously — his  distant  provinces  in  extreme 
disorder,  and  his  fleet  blockaded  in  his  own  port. 
When  the  British  admiral  came  to  Alexandria  in 
September,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  Pacha, 
the  impression  made  on  the  latter  by  the  venerable 
appearance,  and  mild,  yet  resolute  demeanour  of 
Sir  Robert  Stopford  was  very  favourable  to  the 
object  of  his  visit ;  namely,  of  pointing  out  to  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali,  the  evils  of  a  struggle  like  that  which 
was  about  to  take  place. 

The  impression  made  by  the  admiral’s  first  visit 
was  such,  that  the  war  party  took  care  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  afforded  of  taking  advantage  of 
these  favourable  circumstances.  The  Pacha  was 
pleased  with  Sir  Robert  Stopford  ;  he  was  an  old 
man  of  his  own  age  ;  he  had  seen  much  service ; 
and  the  frankness  of  his  address,  and  perhaps,  as 
much  as  anything  else,  the  courteousness  of  his 
mode  of  communication  with  him,  touched  Moham¬ 
med  Ali.  He  talked  with  the  admiral  with  evident 
satisfaction,  and  invited  him  to  dine  with  him,  and 
the  invitation  was  accepted  ;  but  when  the  day 
came,  the  Pacha  had  been  ailing  for  some  days,  and 
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in  spite  of  his  express  wishes  his  physicians,  Clot 
Bey  and  Gaetano,  obliged  him  to  put  it  off. 

It  was  very  well  known  that  the  Pacha  had  sought 
this  opportunity  of  communicating  freely  with  the 
admiral  on  the  subject  that  was  then  so  greatly 
embarrassing  him,  but  the  wily  intriguers  about 
him,  took  care  that  no  such  communication  should 
take  place. 

During  the  first  interview,  the  Pacha  spoke  to  the 
admiral  of  his  early  predilections  for  a  military  life  ; 
he  said,  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  could  still 
remember  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  commanding  others 
of  his  age. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mohammed  Albs  career 
will  still  be  like  that  of  the  rapacious  barons  in 
former  times,  44  whose  life  was  but  a  battle  and  a 
march,  never  resting,  but  driven  like  the  wind  across 
the  war  convulsed  land/' 
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Sound  Advice  to  Mohammed  Ali — Republic — Cultivation  of  cotton 
— Quantity  exported — Insufficient  remuneration  to  the  cul¬ 
tivator — Enormous  Profit  of  the  Pacha — Public  instruction 
Schools— Number  of  Scholars— Means  employed  to  obtain 
them— M.  Jamard — His  great  success — Education  of  natives 
in  France  and  England — Private  schools— Number  of  scholars 

_ Objections  to  these  schools — Mutilation  of  children — Kind 

of  Instruction — Useful  reforms  by  Clot  Bey  in  the  hospitals 
of  Cairo  and  Alexandria— Popular  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
schools— Reasons  for  this  opinion— Difference  in  respect  to 
town  and  country  districts — Condition  of  the  people  needs 
improvement — Newspapers  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali  and  French  and  English  newspapers. 

One  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  French 
travellers  who  visited  Egypt,  conversed  with 
Mohammed  Ali  on  the  subject  of  government ; 
and,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  the  P acha  s  respect¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  results  of  republican  forms  of 
government,  addressed  the  Pacha,  u  to  understand 
them  thoroughly  you  must  suppose  yourself  in  the 
position  of  the  people,  and  the  people  in  yours. 
Mohammed  Ali  said,  with  a  smile,  “  it  would  not 
answer  to  have  a  republic  in  Egypt.”  The  piv 
bono  Pacha  system  of  administration  was  too  much 
at  variance  with  the  pro  bono  publico  principle  of 
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government,  for  the  latter  to  find  much  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  Mohammed  Ali. 

His  system,  he  asserts,  and  probably  believes,  is 
the  only  one  by  which  the  Arabs  could  be  got  to 
labour,  and  the  extraordinary  success  he  has  had 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  is  the  argument  that  is 
constantly  adduced  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  In 
the  course  of  eighteen  years,  the  exports  of  cotton 
have  been  augmented  from  541  bales  to  136,000, 
each  bale  weighing  2  cwt ;  and  the  price  at  which 
he  takes  it  from  the  grower,  is  from  112  to  150 
piastres  a  quintal  of  120  pounds  weight.  One  acre 
of  ground  produces  about  300  pounds  of  cotton ; 
and  the  cultivation  of  four  acres  requires  one  man’s 
labour.  Now,  if  the  produce  of  one  man’s  labour 
is  1200  pounds  weight,  and  he  gets  for  this,  on  an 
average,  rather  more  than  1200  piastres,  or  £12 
sterling,  the  remuneration  would  be  such  as  to 
encourage  the  fellah  to  cultivate  cotton.  But  how 
does  it  happen  that  compulsion  alone  can  induce 
him  to  grow  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  land-tax  is 
deducted  from  the  price  of  his  produce.  The 
Pacha’s  agents  cheat  him  in  the  weight :  the  mode 
of  payment  exposes  him  to  delays  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  ultimately  to  loss.  The  ground  may  be 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  or  the  season 
unpropitious,  and  the  fellah  is  the  sufferer  by  the 
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decrease  of  the  produce,  or  the  failure  of  the  crop. 
The  Pacha  loses  nothing  but  the  profits  he  would 
have  made,  had  the  produce  been  more  abundant ; 
and  some  notion  of  these  profits  may  be  formed  by 
the  value  of  the  exportation  of  cotton  in  the  year 
1836.  On  the  authority  of  Clot  Bey,  it  amounted 
to  twenty-four  millions  of  francs,  or  one  million 
sterling. 

If  any  person,  clearly  understanding  this  subject, 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  condition  of  the 
labouring  population  of  Egypt,  and  conversant 
with  its  mode  of  agriculture,  were  to  undertake  the 
task  of  drawing  up  a  lucid  statement  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  present  grinding  system  of 
agricultural  monopoly,  and  to  point  out  plainly  and 
succinctly  the  mode  of  making  the  interests  of  the 
people  subservient  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
Pacha -of  rendering  agricultural  labour  more  bene¬ 
ficial  to  both,  and  the  necessity  of  enforcing  labour 
by  the  bastinado  avoidable,  and  to  present  such  an 
exposition  of  views  clearly  practicable  to  the  1  acha 

_ I  believe,  he  might  confer  a  signal  benefit  on 

Mohammed  Ali,  and  on  his  people. 

The  great  misfortune  of  the  Pacha’s  mode  of 
civilizing  Egypt  is,  that  he  has  begun  at  the  wrong 
end  of  improvement ;  he  has  left  the  condition,  of 
the  people  in  all  its  misery,  and  promulgated  a 
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magnificent  programme  of  public  instruction,  with 
all  the  complex  and  expensive  machinery  of  an 
extensive  system  of  education,  presided  over  by  a 
minister  of  public  instruction,  and  administered  by 
a  council  of  inspectors  and  supervisors.  The  pri¬ 
mary  schools  established  in  the  towns  are  fifty,  the 
number  of  scholars  about  5000.  In  these  schools 
the  children  are  maintained,  and  a  trifling  gratuity 
is  annually  given  to  them,  in  order  to  induce  their 
parents  to  send  them  ;  but  where  this  inducement  is 
not  sufficient  to  obtain  scholars,  force  is  employed, 
and  pupils  are  procured  for  the  schools  as  recruits 
are  for  the  army.  In  the  more  advanced  schools, 
about  4000  pupils  are  instructed.  In  the  school  of 
medicine  about  300.  In  all  the  public  schools,  say 
9300;  while  in  private  schools,  or  endowed  medres- 
sehs,  for  instruction,  administered  by  the  guardians 
of  the  mosques,  it  is  said,  that  about  20,000  pupils 
receive  instruction.  In  the  school  of  medicine,  500 
young  men  are  said  to  have  received  a  medical 
education  since  its  commencement  in  1825,  under 
the  direction  of  Clot  Bey. 

In  1826,  the  Pacha  commenced  his  system  of 
education,  by  sending  forty  young  men  to  France 
for  education,  and  these  were  placed  under  the 
charge  of  M.  Jamard,  a  man  of  enlightened  views, 
and  who  acquitted  himself  of  his  task  highly  to  the 
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advantage  of  his  pupils  and  to  liis  own  credit. 
Since  that  period  others  have  been  sent  to  France  and 
England ;  few  to  the  latter  country,  but  altogether 
about  114  to  France.  These,  on  their  return  to 
Egypt,  were  employed  in  the  different  schools  as 
masters,  some  in  the  marine,  some  in  the  military, 
and  others  in  the  medical  schools. 

But  the  objections  of  the  people  to  these  schools 
have  never  been  overcome.  Clot  Bey  says — 
44  Parents  have  been  seen  to  mutilate  their  children 
to  prevent  their  being  entered  in  the  schools.”  But 
latterly,  the  amount  of  the  repugnance  got  rid  of, 
appears  to  be  this,  that  the  parents  are  less  in¬ 
tractable,  44  moins  difficiles .” 

The  schools  are  divided  into  primary,  where  they 
learn  the  elements  of  the  Arabic  tongue  and  arith¬ 
metic-preparatory,  where  they  learn  the  Turkish 
language,  mathematics,  geography,  and  history — ■ 
and  special,  where  they  are  educated  for  civil  and 
military  engineers,  agriculturalists,  medical  men, 
and  other  professions. 

The  medical  and  polytechnic  schools,  are  those 
which  are  productive  of  most  good,  and  are  best 
administered.  But  of  all  the  improvements  which 
have  been  attempted  to  be  introduced,  that  in  the 
public  hospitals  is  the  one  which  deserves  most 
praise  ;  and  of  all  the  Franks  whose  efforts  have 
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been  most  usefully  employed  in  the  establishment 
of  the  medical  schools,  and  the  great  reforms  that 
have  been  made  in  the  hospitals  of  Cairo  and  Alex¬ 
andria  ;  Clot  Bey,  I  freely  admit,  is  most  deserving 
of  credit.  But  when  he  travels  out  of  his  proper 
sphere,  and  takes  upon  himself  the  task  of  expound¬ 
ing,  advocating,  and  influencing  the  political  views 
and  measures  of  his  master,  his  efforts  are  neither 
useful  to  Mohammed  Ali,  nor  advantageous  to  his 
people. 

The  schools,  strictly  speaking,  for  the  people  are 
productive  of  little  benefit,  for  the  obvious  reason, 
that  the  people  have  no  reason  to  confide  in  the 
motives  of  Mohammed  Ali.  They  believe  that  his 
object  is  to  get  hold  of  the  children,  for  the  purpose 
eventually,  of  making  soldiers  of  them.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  where  his  oppression 
is  felt  less  severely,  the  children  voluntarily  enter 
the  schools  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  given 
to  them  in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing ;  but  in 
the  country,  nothing  but  compulsion  can  be  made 
to  triumph  over  the  objections  of  the  parents  to 
part  with  their  children. 

Nothing  is  farther  from  my  intention  than  to 
detract  from  the  merit  of  the  attempt  to  give 
education  to  the  people ;  what  I  lament  is,  the 
failure  of  it ;  and  what  I  would  desire  to  draw 
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attention  to,  is  the  mistaken  notions  which  have 
led  to  that  failure. 

The  idea  of  taking  from  the  people  the  means  to 
live,  of  establishing  a  system  of  government  which 
renders  them  poor  and  abject,  which  is  alike  adverse 
to  their  interests  and  their  habits,  which  deprives 
their  chiefs  and  sheiks  of  their  former  property 
in  the  soil,  and  takes  away  the  strength  of  their 
population  for  armies  in  foreign  lands  ;  and  while 
these  hardships  are  inflicted  on  them,  and  are  most 
severely  felt,,  to  think  of  forcing  education  on  them 
is  so  obviously  absurd  and  impracticable,  that  it 
is  only  surprising  how  the  attempt  could  have  been 
made  with  any  expectation  of  its  success. 

If  Mohammed  Ali  would  civilize  his  people,  he 
must  begin  by  bettering  their  condition  ;  if  he 
would  educate  the  children  of  the  fellahs,  he  must 
leave  the  fathers  bread  ;  if  he  would  fill  the  schools* 
he  must  disband  his  armies  ;  if  he  would  send  “  the 
school-master  abroad11  in  Egypt,  he  must  limit 
the  functions  of  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  Turkish 
soldier ;  in  a  word,  if  he  would  humanize  his 
people,  he  must  soften  their  dispositions  by  other 
means  of  improvement,  than  by  the  constant  use  of 
the  cudgel  and  the  courbash. 

Among  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  Pacha 
to  make  European  enlightenment  harmonize  with  his 
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oppressive  system  of  government,  the  establishment 
of  a  newspaper  press  is  worthy  of  notice.  One 
weekly  newspaper  was  established  at  Alexandria  in 
1833,  called  the  Moniteur  Egyptien ,  and  died  the 
natural  death  of  French  influence  in  1834.  Another 
was  established  in  Cairo,  and  still  drags  on  a  linger¬ 
ing  existence  :  it  is  an  Arabic  and  Turkish  journal, 
and  serves  for  the  publication  of  official  papers  at 
irregular  periods.  When  I  was  in  Cairo,  it  had  not 
appeared  for  several  weeks.  The  press  that  for  the 
moment  is  of  use  to  the  views  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
is  the  French  :  the  one  that  may  become  ultimately 
useful  to  his  people,  is  the  press  of  England,  whose 
leading  journals  are  regularly  read  to  him  by  his 
interpreters. 
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Population  of  Egypt — Ancient  and  Modern — Relative  numbers — 
Population  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria — Public  Buildings — - 
Mohammed  Ali  and  Napoleon — Contrast  between  Ancient  and 
Modern  Egypt — Magnificent  column — Wretched  habitations 
of  the  Arabs — The  Rayahs — Their  descent — Language — Occu¬ 
pation — Numbers  —  Religion — The  Greeks — The  Syrians  — 
Religion — General  Character — Intolerance — Ignorance  of  the 
Priests — The  Jews — Synagogues — Toleration  of  their  Reli¬ 
gion — Treatment  of  an  old  blind  Jew — Interference — Their 
general  treatment  —  Appearance — Jews’  quarter  —  Charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Jews  at  Cairo. 

The  question  of  the  population  of  Egypt  is  one 
that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  writers ; 
and  as  there  is  no  official  census,  it  follows,  that 
there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 
The  ancient  population  of  Egypt,  which  at  the 
time  of  Sesostris,  according  to  Strabo,  amounted  to 
6,000,000  or  7,000,000  ;  in  the  days  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  had  dwindled  down  to  about  half  that  num¬ 
ber.  In  Volney’s  time,  the  population  amounted 
only  to  2,300,000,  and  now  it  probably  amounts  to 
2,000,000. 

Mohammed  Ali  thinks  it  his  interest  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  number  of  his  people  as  well  as  of  his 
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troops,  lie  estimates  the  population  at  3,200,000 ; 
Clot  Bey  at  3,000,000;  Lane  at  2,000;000 ;  and  other 
recent  travellers,  from  2,000,000  to  2,500,000. 
The  Egyptians,  or  Arabs,  or  Fellahs,  Clot  Bey  calls 
2,600,000;  and  Lane,  with  more  reason,  estimates 
them  at  1,750,000.  Both  agree  that  the  Copts 
amount  to  150,000,  of  which  number  about  6,000 
are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Turks,  Clot  Bey  says, 
amount  to  12,000;  Lane  to  10,000;  but  neither 
can  include  their  Mameluke  slaves  in  this  amount. 
The  Bedouins,  according  to  Clot  Bey,  amount 
to  70,000 ;  but  Lane  thinks,  with  justice,  the 
Bedouins  of  the  desert  should  not  be  included  in 
the  population  of  Egypt.  The  Negroes,  Clot  Bey 
sets  down  at  20,000,  and  of  this  number  it  is 
thought,  12,000  are  female  negro  slaves,  2,500 
male  negro  slaves,  and  5,000  free  negroes.  The 
Berberi,  or  Nubians,  are  estimated  at  5,000  ;  the 
Abyssinian  slaves  at  5,000  ;  the  white  slaves  5,000, 
consisting  of  Circassians,  Georgians,  and  Greeks, 
of  the  latter,  between  500  and  600  included,  of  the 
whole  3,000  are  females,  and  about  2,000  males, 
who  are  the  Mameluke  slaves  of  grandees.  The 
Jews,  according  to  Clot  Bey,  amount  to  7,000; 
according  to  Lane  5,000,  and  even  this  number,  in 
my  opinion,  is  greater  than  they  now  are.  The 
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Jews  in  Egypt  are  neither  advancing  in  population 
nor  prosperity.  The  Syrians  amount  to  6,000 ; 
they  have  much  increased  of  late  years.  Clot  Bey 
estimates  them  at  5,000,  and  Lane  likewise.  The 
Greek  Rayahs  are  estimated  at  9,000  by  Clot  Bey, 
but  they  amount  to  5,000.  The  Armenians  do  not 
exceed  2,000 ;  and  the  Frank  Greeks  the  same 
number.  The  Italians  amount  to  2,000,  the 
French  1,000,  the  Maltese  1,200,  the  English  100, 
Austrians  80,  Russians  25,  Spanish,  Prussians, 
Danes,  &c.,  100.  The  entire  Frank  population 
amounts  to  about  7,505  ;  and  if,  from  the  whole 
population  of  Egypt  that  of  the  Bedouins  of  the 
Desert  be  deducted,  the  population  will  be  found  to 
fall  short  of  2,000,000. 

The  population  of  the  large  towns  has  increased 
rapidly  of  late  years,  but  the  increase  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  progress  of  depopulation  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  population  of  Cairo,  previous  to  the 
plague  of  1835,  was  240,000  ;  that  of  Alexandria 
at  present  amounts  to  60,000.  But  in  the  former, 
there  is  no  visible  improvement  or  enlargement 
of  the  city,  since  I  visited  it  in  1828;  while  in 
Alexandria,  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  astonished 
me. 

On  the  peninsular  called  Rasel-Tein,  forming  one 
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arm  of  the  old  port  to  the  east,  a  new  palace  has 
been  built,  an  arsenal  constructed,  and  a  great 
number  of  public  offices  erected.  The  great  square, 
or  new  Frank  quarter,  where  the  European  consuls 
reside,  has  been  recently  constructed  ;  when  I  was 
last  here  the  site  of  it  was  a  sandy  plain  ;  it  is  800 
paces  long  and  150  broad.  There  are  three  public 
hospitals,  three  places  of  Christian  worship,  and 
about  thirty  mosques. 

Mohammed  Ali  seems  bent  on  realizing  the 
destiny  Napoleon  dreamt  of  giving  to  Alexandria. 
“  This  city,"  he  said,  “  ought  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  world."  When  it  was  one  of  the  capitals  of 
the  world,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  the  ancient  city 
had  five  leagues  of  circumference,  a  population  of 
three  hundred  thousand  citizens,  and  as  many  more 
of  slaves.  This  vast  population  of  600,000  souls 
(presuming  that  the  300,000  slaves  had  souls  as 
well  as  the  “  citizens,")  the  wars  and  ravages  of 
conquest,  the  iron  rule  of  Saracens,  Turks,  and 
Mamelukes  had  reduced  at  the  time  of  the  French 
invasion,  to  8,000  souls.  What  a  comment  on  the 
results  of  foreign  conquest- — the  reduction  of  the 
population  of  a  city  from  600,000  to  about  a  thirty- 
sixth  part  of  its  inhabitants  ! 

At  this  latter  period,  the  walls  with  which  the 
Saracens  had  enclosed  the  city,  in  1212  were  fallen 
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into  ruin  ;  the  vast  number  of  palaces,  theatres, 
and  public  buildings  of  which  Amrou  had  rendered 
an  account  to  his  master,  Omar,  had  disappeared  ; 
and  their  foundations  now  are  daily  brought  to 
light,  by  the  excavations  that  are  continually 
making  for  material  for  the  modern  buildings  of 
Alexandria.  One  of  the  most  magnificent  granite 
columns  that  ever  has  been  discovered  in  Egypt, 
with  the  exception  of  Pompey’s  Pillar,  I  saw  re¬ 
cently  dug  up  in  the  new  garden  of  Senor  Gibarra, 
entirely  perfect,  the  capital  of  basalt  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  size,  and  the  pedestal  in  one  solid  block 
of  granite.  Modern  Alexandria,  altogether,  is  a 
strange  compound  of  squalor  and  magnificence. 
The  miserable  huts  of  the  Arabs  are  congregated 
in  the  midst  of  the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city ;  and  these  wretched  abodes  of  theirs,  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  consular  palaces  and 
public  edifices  of  Mohammed  Ali. 

RAYAHS. 

The  Eayahs  of  Egypt,  consist  of  the  Greeks, 
Syrians,  J ews,  Copts,  and  Armenians. 

The  Greeks  are  of  two  distinct  classes ;  those  who 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Egyptian  Greeks  at  the 
time  of  the  Arab  conquest,  speak  the  Arabic 
language,  and  in  their  manners  and  modes  of  life 
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resemble  the  Arabs.  They  are  small  traders  in 
provisions  in  the  towns. 

The  Greeks  who  have  come  from  the  Morea, 
Albania,  and  the  islands,  are  a  distinct  population  ; 
they  follow  commerce,  and  some  of  their  merchants 
in  Alexandria  are  men  of  considerable  wealth. 
The  Greeks  who  are  Bayahs,  amount  to  about 
three  thousand,  and  the  Frank  Greeks  to  about 
two  thousand.  They  chiefly  belong  to  the  Greek 
church. 

The  Syrians  are  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Damietta;  their  total  number  is  about 
5000.  The  majority  belong  to  the  Catholic  Maro- 
nite  church,  and  their  women  in  Damietta  are 
pre-eminently  styled  Levantine  women,  though  the 
name  is  also  given  to  the  other  Christian  Bayah 
women  elsewhere.  I  have  been  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted,  especially  at  Damietta,  with  the  families 
of  these  people,  and  they  appear  to  me  to  be  by 
far  the  most  estimable  of  all  the  Bayah  population 
of  Egypt.  I  regret,  however,  to  say,  they  are  as 
intolerant  as  their  neighbours,  and  their  priests 
quite  as  ignorant  and  bigotted,  and  nearly  as 
worldly-minded  as  those  of  the  Greek  church.  But 
the  profound  ignorance,  the  gross  superstition,  and 
rabid  fanaticism  of  the  Coptic  priests,  cannot  be 
exceeded  by  the  clergy  of  any  other  sect  in  Egypt, 
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and  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  equalled,  except  by  the 
priests  of  the  Greek  schismatic  church. 

JEWS. 

The  Jews  according  to  Lane,  amount  to  5000, 
Clot  Bey  makes  them  7000  ;  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  latter  number  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
truth.  In  Alexandria,  they  have  two  synagogues, 
(one,  however,  in  decay,)  and  eight  in  Cairo.  They 
pay  the  tribute  tax  as  well  as  the  Christians.  Their 
religion  is  tolerated,  and  they  are  said  to  be  protected 
from  wrong  and  insult  by  the  laws  ;  but  the  laws, 
however,  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  them 
from  the  latter;  and  from  my  own  personal  ob¬ 
servation,  I  must  say,  that  suffering  is  still  the 
badge  of  all  their  tribe  in  Egypt.  I  ventured  to 
interfere  in  one  case  of  gross  insult  and  personal 
abuse,  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  on  the  part  of  a 
young  Mohammedan.  The  unfortunate  J ew,  whom 
he  was  maltreating,  was  old,  and  blind,  and  poor. 
The  people  of  his  nation  all  fled  into  their  shops,  in 
the  greatest  terror,  when  the  young  Mohammedan, 
in  the  midst  of  their  altercation,  cried  out,  “  I’ll 
make  you  pay  for  daring  to  speak  against  the  faith 
of  Islam.”  I  was  listening  attentively  to  the  words 
that  passed  between  both,  and  not  one  syllable 
against  the  faith  of  Islam  was  spoken  by  the  poor 
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Jew,  but  a  protestation  of  poverty  and  inability  to 
meet  a  demand  made  on  him  by  the  Mussulman 
for  a  sum  of  150  piastres,  which  he  said  had  been 
due  to  him  by  the  Jew.  For  once  in  my  life, 
my  interference  between  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed,  ended  satisfactorily  to  both  parties  and 
to  myself. 

The  Jews  are  infinitely  more  despised  than  the 
Christians  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  much  more 
opprobriously  treated  in  all  communications  or 
altercations  with  them.  The  Pacha,  who  is  not 
sanguinary  on  small  occasions,  put  a  Jew  to  death 
a  few  years  ago,  for  taking  gold  coins  at  a  smaller 
value  than  he  had  fixed  upon  them.  In  Alexandria 
and  Cairo,  the  chief  profession  is  that  of  money¬ 
changers  or  u  serafs,”  dealers  in  trinkets,  brokers, 
and  some  merchants.  But  there  are  few  wealthy 
Jews  in  Egypt,  and  the  few  who  are  independent, 
make  a  very  poor  appearance,  and  reserve  their 
means  for  in-door  splendour,  which  strangers  seldom 
or  ever  have  opportunities  of  seeing,  or  denouncing 
as  an  evidence  of  wealth. 

The  Jewish  population  of  Egypt  is  concentrated 
in  Cairo.  The  quarter  is  obscure,  filthy,  and  un¬ 
wholesome.  They  are  totally  separated  from  com¬ 
munion  or  social  intercourse,  with  persons  of  any 
other  sect  or  creed.  The  Koran  contributes  to 
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render  them  despised  and  hated  by  the  Turks. 
They  are  strongly  attached  to  the  observance  of 
their  religious  rites,  but  their  schools  are  miserable, 
and  their  females  illiterate  ;  they  are  ignorant  and 
intolerant,  but  in  their  domestic  relations  they  are 
irreproachable,  and  charitable  in  the  extreme  to  one 
another  when  in  distress. 
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LETTER  XI. 


The  Copts — Their  supposed  descent — Religious  belief — Patriarch 
of  Alexandria  - —  Priesthood  —  Ceremonials  —  Employment- 
Exemption  from  military  service — Present  degradation — 
Change  of  religion — Recognition  of  an  old  Coptic  servant  as  a 
Turkish  officer — Reasons  for  the  change — The  Armenians 
— Numbers — Trade — Boghos  Bey — An  Armenian  church— 
Residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Salt — The  place  of  burial— Inscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  tomb — Recollections. 


The  Copts  form  about  a  fourteenth  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Egypt.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
they  are  the  descendants  of  the  Egyptians  of  ancient 
times ;  but  little  remains,  either  in  their  appearance 
or  language,  to  denote  their  origin.  Frequent  inter¬ 
marriages  with  Turks  and  Arabs  have  taken  place 
amongst  them.  Their  liturgy  is  in  their  ancient 
language ;  but  few  of  their  priests  understand  it, 
and  none  use  it  as  a  spoken  language.  The  Nubian 
features  and  general  conformation  of  the  cranium 
are  certainly,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  former  work, 
much  more  like  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
as  we  find  them  in  the  embalmed  bodies,  or  in 
their  ancient  sculptures,  than  any  other  distinct 
portion  of  the  people  of  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Pro- 
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bably  they  have  intermarried  less  with  strangers, 
and  have  undergone  fewer  changes  than  the 
Coptic  race.  They  are  considerably  darker  than 
the  latter  in  their  complexion,  but  the  colour  of  the 
people  of  those  countries,  deepens  as  we  ascend  the 
Nile,  and  assumes  at  Cordofan,  the  jet  black  of  the 
negro  race. 

About  six  thousand  of  the  Copts  profess  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  the  great  body  are 
Euty chians'  or  Jacobites  in  their  doctrines.  A 
schism  among  them  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Con¬ 
stantine  led  to  great  disorders,  and  eventually  to 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  whom  one 
sect  of  them  invited  to  invade  their  country,  in 
order  to  be  revenged  of  another  sect  of  their 
fellow-christians  ;  and  their  bitter  animosity  has 
not  slackened  in  our  days. 

Their  religion  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Abyssi- 
nians,  and  the  head  of  their  church  at  Cairo,  44  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,”  as  he  is  called,  is  said  to 
be  the  successor  of  St.  Mark. 

The  Patriarch  cannot  marry  ;  he  is  chosen  from 
among  the  monks  of  St.  Anthony's  convent,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  the  head  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  in  Abyssinia  is  chosen  by  him.  The  Coptic 
priests  cannot  marry  after  ordination.  Ciroumcision 
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is  a  common  practice  among  all  classes.  Com¬ 
munion  in  one  kind  is  used  ;  and  leavened  bread 
employed  on  these  occasions.  Confessions,  fastings, 
and  pilgrimages  are  amongst  their  observances. 
The  Copts  are  much  employed  as  public  accountants, 
or  “malims,”  tax  collectors  ;  and  they  are  exempt 
from  military  service.  They  have  shared  the  fate 
of  every  people  who  have  called  in  foreign  aid  to 
subvert  the  yoke  of  their  ancient  tyrants.  They 
stipulated  for  liberty  with  the  enemy  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  and  their  country,  and  the  terms  were  broken 
when  the  invaders  got  possession  of  the  land. 
Since  that  period  they  have  been  miserably 
oppressed,  and  their  degradation  has  debased  them, 
as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  far  below  the 
moral  standard  of  the  Moslem  Arabs,  or  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  any(  other  sect  in  Egypt.  I  had  a  striking 
proof  of  the  little  difficulty  they  make  in  changing 
their  religion  when  I  was  last  in  Egypt.  I  met  a 
man  a  few  months  ago  on  horseback,  handsomely 


accoutred  in  the  Turkish  style,  with  his  yatican  by 
his  side,  outside  the  walls  of  Alexandria.  I  thought 
I  remembered  his  face,  as  that  of  an  old  Christian 
servant  of  mine  in  Egypt,  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago.  Notwithstanding  the  Christian  servant 
was  a  poor,  timid,  abject  Rayah,  and  the  Mussulman 
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before  me  was  a  bold,  impudent-looking  disciple  of 
Mohammed,  I  called  to  him  by  the  name  of  Ibra¬ 
him,  which  was  that  of  the  Oopt  who  was  my 
servant.  As  I  was  on  foot,  and  he  was  on  horse¬ 
back,  he  hardly  deigned  to  regard  me,  for  it  is  in 
the  East,  as  elsewhere,  that  fellows  on  horseback 
do  look  with  contempt  on  pedestrians ;  however,  he 
condescended  to  ask  me,  in  a  very  gruff  tone,  what 
I  wanted  with  Ibrahim — and  who  I  was  who  called 
on  Ibrahim  ?  u  Ibrahim, ”  said  I,  u  don't  you 
know  your  old  master,  the  hakkim  ?”  Ibrahim 
stared  hard  for  a  second  or  two,  forgot  all  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  Turkish  character,  and  threw  himself  off 
his  horse  with  the  most  un-Turkish  precipitancy, 
to  salaam  his  old  master.  When  I  asked  him  the 
meaning  of  the  fine  Turkish  costume,  and  the  long 
sword  by  his  side,  a  Christian  like  him  to  be  thus 
accoutred,  Ibrahim  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  He  said,  he 
was  no  longer  a  Christian  ;  he  had  quarrelled  with  a 
Mussulman  in  a  coffee-house,  and  this  man  said, 
he  had  spoken  against  the  law  and  the  prophet 
of  Islam-— so  he  was  taken  before  the  Cadi,  and 
was  ordered  to  receive  1000  stripes  of  the  courbash 
on  his  bare  feet  for  blaspheming  the  religion  of 
Mohammed.  He  protested  he  never  spoke  a  word 
against  it — that  he  believed  in  it.  He  made  the 
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profession  of  faith,  the  sentence  was  remitted,  and 
he  now  was  the  janissary  of  one  of  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  of  the  foreign  consuls. 

I  met  this  man  subsequently  in  the  streets  of 
Alexandria.  I  asked  him,  if  he  intended  to  live  on 
and  wished  to  die  in  his  new  religion.  Ibrahim 
looked  warily  round  him,  and  said — “  It  is  of  no 
use  to  talk  or  to  think  about  these  matters  ;  Allah 
Rerim — God  is  good  !”  It  was  on  this  principle, 
that  Sir  Toby  Butler  satisfied  his  conscience  on  a 
similar  emergency  in  our  old  Turkish  times,  when 
people,  to  save  their  fortune,  like  the  Copts  to  save 
their  feet,  conformed  to  the  religion  of  the  state. 
Sir  Toby  said,  he  would  rather  trust  his  soul  with 
God,  than  his  property  with  Henry  VIII. 

ARMENIANS. 

The  Armenians  in  Egypt  are  not  above  2000 ; 
they  follow  commercial  pursuits,  and  have  no  estab¬ 
lished  quarter  in  Cairo  or  Alexandria.  They  are  on 
good  terms  with  the  Turks,  and  their  stalls  in  the 
bazaars  are  generally  filled  with  the  richest  commo¬ 
dities,  with  furs,  jewellery,  rich  dresses,  amber 
mouth-pieces,  &c. 

The  head  of  their  nation,  Boghos  Bey,  is  the 
prime  minister  of  the  Pacha.  Many  of  them  are 
employed  in  the  public  offices,  and  bear  a  high  cha- 
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racter  for  steadiness  and  probity.  They  are  divided 
into  two  sects — one  portion  tlie  great  body  of  their 
people,  rejecting  tlie  authority  of  the  1  ope,  being 
subject  to  that  of  their  own  patriarch  ;  the  smaller 
number  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
The  difference  is  very  little  between  the  two  reli¬ 
gions,  but  their  animosity  is  very  great.  On  going 
to  visit  the  house  of  my  late  valued  friend,  Mr. 
Salt,  formerly  Consul-General  of  Egypt,  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  Alexandria,  I  found  with 
surprise  the  well-known  house  of  my  poor  friend, 
converted  into  the  Armenian  church.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  saloon,  in  which  I  had  spent  so  many  pleasant 
and  instructive  days  and  evenings  for  the  greater- 
part  of  three  years,  was  now  a  darkened  room  with 
gaudy  paintings  and  glimmering  lamps  burning 
before  an  altar,  with  a  profusion  of  tawdry  orna¬ 
ments,  and  daubs  of  paintings  of  saints  and  angels, 
that  certainly  were  like  nothing  in  the  heavens 
above,  or  on  the  earth  beneath. 

I  sat  down  on  a  form  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room,  where  the  divan  was  formerly  placed,  and 
contemplated  the  change  that  had  taken  place  since 
1  had  first  known  this  pleasant  house,  and  laet  left 
it  with  poor  Salt,  when  I  accompanied  him  up  the 
Nile,  and  to  which  he  returned  no  more  in  life. 

This  sanctum  sanctorum ,  as  he  used  to  call  the 
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room  in  which  he  kept  his  books  and  papers,  was 
now  the  vestry-room  of  the  chapel.  The  spot  over 
the  door  where  the  portrait  of  his  beloved  daughter 
used  to  hang,  was  occupied  with  some  glaring  pic¬ 
ture  ;  and  on  looking  into  the  garden  from  the 
balcony — where  he  had  spent  so  much  time  and 
money  in  beautifying  those  grounds — it  was  quite 
melancholy  to  see  how  everything  had  gone  to 
ruin.  I  had  spent  many  an  hour  with  him  in  this 
once  delightful  garden  that  he  took  so  much  pride 
in,  discoursing  of  Egypt  and  its  ancient  people,  the 
antiquities  he  had  collected,  the  progress  he  had 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  language,  and 
availing  myself  of  those  stores  of  classic  and  anti- 
quarian  lore  which  Mr.  Salt  was  ever  ready  to 
communicate  to  those  around  him.  The  wells  and 
reservoirs  which  he  had  constructed  at  so  much  cost 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  grounds,  had  fallen  into 
decay.  One  small  wheel  only  was  at  work  for  the 
irrigation  of  a  patch  of  ground,  in  which  some  vege¬ 
tables  were  grown.  I  hardly  thought  it  possible 
that  twelve  years  could  have  brought  so  much  to 
ruin,  and  effected  so  great  a  change. 

In  a  corner  of  the  garden  now  walled  in,  and  con¬ 
verted  into  a  small  cemetery,  beside  an  ancient  slab 
with  a  Greek  funeral  inscription,  which  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  having  assisted  him  to  place  on  the  summit  of  a 
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hillock,  in  the  left  hand  corner  of  the  garden,  the 
remains  of  poor  Salt  were  deposited.  A  handsome 
cenotaph  has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  and 
it  bears  the  following  inscription : — “  Here  sleep 
the  mortal  remains  of  Henry  Salt,  Esq.,  a  native 
of  the  city  of  Lichfield  ;  H.  B.  M.’s  Consul-Gene¬ 
ral  in  Egypt.  He  twice  penetrated  into  Abys¬ 
sinia,  with  the  hope  of  restoring  the  long-broken 
intercourse  between  the  nations  of  Europe  and  that 
barbarized  Christian  land.  His  ready  genius  ex¬ 
posed  and  elucidated  the  hieroglyphics  and  other 
antiquities  of  this  country.  His  faithful  and  rapid 
pencil,  and  the  nervous  originality  of  his  untutored 
verses,  conveyed  to  the  world  vivid  ideas  he  delighted 
to  depict,  in  the  midst  of  his  important  duties  and 
useful  pursuits.  He  was  in  the  48th  year  of  his 
a^e,  and  after  a  short  illness,  summoned,  as  we 
trust,  to  his  better  and  eternal  home,  on  the  29th  of 
October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1827.” 

If  I  have  conveyed  in  these  letters  any  informa¬ 
tion  of  higher  interest  than  this  brief  notice  of  the 
tomb  of  a  British  functionary,  who  upheld  the 
interests  of  his  country,  who  cultivated  science  and 
delighted  in  military  pursuits,  I  trust  I  shall  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  gratifying  my  own  feelings  by  ending  these 
letters  with  this  reminiscence  of  an  old  and  valued 
friend. 
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LETTER  XII. 


Importance  of  being  acquainted  with  Eastern  affairs — Information 
requested — On  the  policy  and  motives  of  France  in  supporting 
the  Pacha — The  general  and  expressed  sentiments  of  the 
French — Their  grand  design — The  Bonaparte  of  peace— 
French  travellers  in  the  East — Commodore  Nott’s  report  on 
the  state  of  Abyssinia — Native  chiefs — War  between  Kassai 
and  Oubeeah — Origin  of  the  war — Christian  slaves — Distri¬ 
bution  of  arms  by  a  French  vessel — French  colony  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea — Reasons  for  Clot  Bey’s  attachment 
to  Mohammed  Ali — An  Arab  empire — The  future  intentions 
of  France  seen  in  their  present  policy  as  it  regards  Egypt 
and  Turkey — M.  de  Lamartine’s  argument  on  the  subject — 
Proposed  division  of  the  East  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
— Want  of  more  room  in  France — Revelation  of  M.  Thiers. 


I  find  bv  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  whose  know- 
ledge  of  Eastern  affairs  is  very  extensive,  that  in 
my  recent  endeavours  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
present  state  of  Egypt,  I  have  rather  attempted  to 
describe  the  extent  of  French  influence  in  Egypt, 
than  to  give  any  explanations  of  its  designs.  The 
gentleman  who  addresses  me  on  this  subject,  is  a 
person  of  cultivated  mind,  and  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  people  and  the  politics  of  the  East,  is  of 
long  standing  :  he  was  the  travelling  companion  of 
Dr.  Holland  in  Greece,  many  years  ago,  and  since 
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that  period,  he  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  the  affairs  of  Turkey  and  its  provinces.  I 
mention  these  things,  because  they  show  that  if 
persons  like  him,  feel  they  want  information  on  this 
subject,  the  Eastern  question  is  one,  which  a  vast 
number  of  people  either  under-rate  the  importance 
of,  or  are  only  acquainted  with,  by  the  means  of  its 
obvious  and  prominent  results. 

This  gentleman  says  : — 44  I  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  I  wish  you  would  shortly 
explain  what  I  have  not  yet  seen  satisfactorily 
explained — the  real  policy  and  motives  of  France, 
in  supporting  the  Pacha  against  all  the  hazards  of 
a  general  war.  Are  they  ulterior  views  on  Egypt 
and  Syria,  for  the  interests  of  her  redundant  popu¬ 
lation  ?  Are  they  directed  towards  the  creation  of 
a  pro-consulate  or  protectorate  influence  in  Egypt  \ 
or  is  the  fate  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali  uncertain,  as  it  seems  to  be  speculated 
on  ?  In  short,  I  have  never  seen  the  political 
bearings  of  the  whole  question  laid  down  ;  and 
without  these,  the  special  pleading  of  state  papers 
is  of  no  use.  It  certainly  would  be,  in  me,  the 
height  of  folly  to  presume  to  penetrate  into  the 
views  or  designs  of  France  on  Egypt  and  Syria.  I 
feel  myself  competent,  however,  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  drift  of  the  meaning  of  the  peculiar  views  of 
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those  French,  writers,  who  have  written  on  Egypt 
of  late  years,  and  of  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the 
periodical  literature  of  France,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Egyptian  question  for  some  time  past.  I  cannot 
disconnect  the  sentiments  of  the  French  in  Egypt 
from  those  I  have  heard  generally  expressed  in 
France,  and  in  the  course  of  a  great  deal  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  officers  of  the  French  navy, 
on  board  their  packets,  I  find  it  impossible  to  form 
any  other  opinion  of  the  views  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  the  Eastern  question  than  this — that  the 
people  of  France,  at  home  and  abroad,  its  periodical 
press,  its  officers  in  the  Levant,  its  subordinate 
functionaries  in  Egypt,  breathe  but  one  language 
in  respect  to  the  right  and  interest  of  France,  to 
have  its  influence  dominant  in  Egypt.  How  far 
the  pressure  from  without  of  any  universal  feeling 
in  favour  of  political  views,  on  any  question  of  great 
national  interest  in  France  mav  influence  their 
government,  I  cannot  say.  Flow  far  that  universal 
feeling  may  be  secretly  fostered  or  encouraged  by 
members  of  the  government,  individually  at  one 
time,  or  collectively  at  another,  I  cannot  presume 
to  determine.  Whether  a  particular  minister  has 
thrown  the  bread  of  Egyptian  conquest  and  colo¬ 
nization  on  the  waters  of  national  vanity,  and 
expected  after  many  days,  it  would  be  brought 
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back  on  the  triumphant  wave  of  public  opinion,  or 
whether  it  has  come  to  his  hands  accidentally,  and 
he  has  prematurely  forced  it  on  his  colleagues,  and 
they  have  thrown  it  back  on  the  popular  wave,  to 
be  sought  after  at  a  more  convenient  time  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  public 
mind  of  France  is  taken  possession  of,  by  the  idea 
of  Egyptian  colonization,  and  a  vague  notion  of 
the  interests  of  France  being  compensated  for  the 
advantages  which  Great  Britain  derives  from  India, 
by  the  permanent  domination  of  French  influence 
in  Egypt,  whether  by  the  stratagerie  of  diplomacy 
or  by  war.  The  acquisition  of  Egypt  by  the  latter 
mode,  was  attempted  by  Napoleon,  and  it  failed. 

4 4  The  great  design  of  Napoleon  of  making  4  a 
French  lake  of  the  Mediterranean,'  of  conquering 
England  in  India,  of  making  amends  for  the  loss 
of  the  West  Indies,  by  the  possession  of  Egypt,  I 
have  already  referred  to,  in  the  words  of  Napoleon. 
It  is  the  fashion  now  for  persons  who  are  supposed 
to  speak  the  sentiments  of  men  in  power,  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  home  government  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  Napoleon,  to  condemn  the  former 
and  to  extol  the  latter.  It  is  said,  that  all  the  great 
designs  of  Napoleon's  foreign  policy  are  feasible,  and 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  France  by  all  means,  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  The  present  ruler  of 
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France,  who  knows  the  interests  of  his  country  too 
well  to  think  they  are  to  be  benefited  by  war,  has 
felt  it  his  duty  to  promote  these  interests,  and  to 
extend  their  influence  by  all  the  means  which  were 
compatible  with  peace  ;  and  he  speaks  of  himself, 
and  not  without  much  reason,  in  relation  to  the 
extension  he  has  given  to  French  influence  in 
foreign  countries,  as  4  the  Bonaparte  of  peace.’ 

44  The  government  of  France  has  given  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  impetus  to  the  enterprise  of  its  subjects 
in  all  parts  of  Africa  bordering  on  the  Nile  and 
the  Bed  Sea,  for  the  last  five  years.  A  host  of 
travellers  in  the  service  of  the  French  government, 
have  been  distributed  over  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and 
Western  Arabia — persons  of  great  intelligence,  of 
considerable  activity,  and  not  particularly  friendly 
to  our  commercial  or  political  views,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  our  agents,  wherever  they  may  come ;  and 
neither  at  Aden  nor  at  Massouah,  have  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  been  of  late,  without  needing  a  good  deal 
of  attention.1' 

The  following  brief  extracts  from  a  report  made 
by  acting  Commander  Nott,  of  the  Indian  navy, 
will  throw  some  light  on  this  subject : — - 

44  STATE  OF  ABYSSINIA. 

44  In  the  province  of  Tigre,  near  the  sea,  there 
are  two  chiefs,  one  named  Kassai,  and  the  other 
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Oubeeah.  The  latter,  the  hereditary  prince  of  the 
province  of  Samen,  is  consequently  a  subject  of  the 
governor  of  Gondar.  Oubeeah  overran  the  part  of 
Tigre  and  possesses  now  Adoa  and  Axum  ;  Kassai 
possesses  the  mountains  to  the  south-west  of 
Arkeeko ;  these  are  sterile,  but  he  possesses  also 
the  salt  plains  which  supply  salt  to  all  Abyssinia  ; 
a  commodity  used  as  money.  A  dollar,  in  Gondar, 
is  worth  thirty-live  pieces  of  salt. 

“  Kassai,  is  generally  preferred  by  the  people  to 
Oubeeah,  and  he  has  lately,  by  the  assistance  of 
English  muskets,  obtained  a  great  victory  over 
Oubeeah,  and  forced  him  to  sue  for  peace,  which  has 
been  concluded. 

“  Gondar  obeys  Ras  Alii,  and  his  mother,  who  is 
reported  as  being  very  clever  in  government  affairs. 

'l  To  the  north  of  Gondar  are  the  provinces  of 
Denbayah  and  Gomoduyah  ;  they  are  commanded 
by  a  general  of  Ras  Allies,  named  Coomfao.  This 
is  the  individual  who,  in  the  month  of  April 
last,  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt's  troops  (commanded  by  Koorshid  Bey)  at 
Muttammah,  a  town  taken  by  the  Pacha  from  the 
Abyssinians.  The  occasion  of  the  war  is  said  to  be 
as  follows : — Koorshid  Bey  made  an  inroad  into 
Abyssinia,  and  captured  one  thousand  three  hun¬ 
dred  Christians,  whom  he  despatched  to  Sennaar. 

The  war  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  It  is  reported 
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that  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  sent  a  great  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  troops  to  Gondar,  which  is  eight  days' 
journey  for  an  army.  Koorshid  Bey  is  said  to  have 
written  to  the  governor  of  Gondar,  to  say  that  he 
would  shortly  be  in  his  town  and  profane  all  his 
churches. 

“  Koorshid  Bey  is  now  (4th  March,  1 838,)  ab¬ 
sent  on  leave  at  Cairo." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Commander 
Notts  report  was  drawn  up,  about  a  year  and-a-half 
ago.  These  dissensions  in  the  country  have  not 
been  disregarded,  and  advantage  has  been  very  re¬ 
cently  sought  to  be  taken  of  them.  So  lately  as 
the  month  of  August  last,  a  French  vessel  of  war 
was  lying  in  the  Island  of  Massouah,  on  the  coast 
of  Abyssinia,  with  10,000  stand  of  arms  on  board 
for  distribution  among  the  people,  whom  they  are 
desirous  of  entering  into  alliance  with ;  and  it  is 
stated  on  authority  there  is  reason  to  rely  on,  that 
the  object  of  making  this  alliance  is,  for  effecting  a 
permanent  settlement  in  that  country,  and  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  colonv  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Of  these  circumstances,  and  of  the  grounds  for 
the  belief  that  is  entertained  of  such  being  the  ob- 
ject  that  is  in  view,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  persons  of  intelligence  who  have  been  at  Aden 
and  Massouah  within  the  last  three  months. 
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In  fact  the  failure  of  the  conquest  of  Algiers 
for  the  purpose  of  colonization  in  that  part  of  Africa, 
instead  of  repressing  the  desire  for  extending 
French  dominion  on  that  continent,  has  only  in¬ 
creased  the  rage  for  the  establishment  of  French 
settlements  in  that  country.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
scheme,  magnificently  wild,  attributed  to  Napoleon 
— and  of  the  practicability  of  which,  Clot  Bey  has 
recently  stated  his  strong  conviction,  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which,  he  asserts,  he  has  attached 
himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Mohammed  Ali,  namely, 
of  establishing  one  great  Arab  empire  in  all  these 
regions — is  the  object,  or  intended  to  be  made  the 
nominal  one,  for  the  extension  of  French  influence 
in  Africa  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  fostering  of  such 
an  idea  in  the  mind  of  Mohammed  Ali  is  meant 
to  be  made  subservient  to  the  ^interests  of  France  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  protection  of  France  for 
such  an  empire  has  been  looked  to  for  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  its  influence  in  those  countries  ? 
To  form  any  opinion  of  such  possibilities,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  consider  what  reasonable  chance  for  the 
permanence  of  Mohammed  All's  government  exists 
in  Egypt,  or  the  countries  he  has  conquered.  What 
interest  has  France  in  the  extension  of  his  territory? 
What  influence  has  France  contrived  to  establish  in 
Egypt  ?  What  results  are  likely  to  follow  from  the 
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dismemberment  of  Turkey?  What  counsel  placed 
the  Sultan's  fleet  in  the  hands  of  Mohammed  Ali  ? 
What  interference  prevented  the  restitution  of 
Syria  to  the  Sultan  ?  The  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  could  lead  to  no  other  opinion  than  this — 
that  the  policy  pursued  by  France  was  calculated 
to  establish  such  a  dominant  influence  in  Egypt  as 
would  enable  its  government,  on  the  death  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  or  at  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
the  great  European  powers,  to  take  advantage  of 
that  war,  or  of  the  disorders  in  Egypt  that  might 
be  expected  to  take  place  at  the  death  of  its  present 
ruler,  to  offer  the  assistance  of  her  troops  to  the 
Egyptian  government,  and  if  accepted,  to  render 
the  need  of  that  assistance  a  permanent  necessity 
for  her  protection.  In  the  words  of  Lamartine, 
“  the  protected  country  will  pass  in  4  few  years  alto¬ 
gether  into  the  system  of  the  protecting  nation." 
M.  de  Lamartine  has  a  compendious  way  of  solv¬ 
ing  all  the  difficulties  that  might  be  expected  to 
arise  from  the  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire.  He 
says,  “  there  is  but  a  resolution  to  take,  a  protection 
to  declare,  a  flag  to  unfurl."  As  to  the  right  of 
making  European  colonies  of  these  Eastern  countries, 
he  says,  it  is  to  be  done  “  by  the  right  of  humanity 
and  civilization  ;  it  is  not  the  right  of  the  strong  I 
invoke ;  force  confers  no  right,  but  it  affords  facilitv 
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in  action.11  But  at  the  conclusion  of  his  argument 
he  frankly  admits  that  force  does  confer  right ;  he 
says,  “  I  would  say  at  once  that,  in  certain  cases, 
power  is  right.11  But  it  is  not  a  French  coloniza¬ 
tion  scheme  only  that  M.  de  Lamartine  proposes, 
but  a  general  one,  in  which  all  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  are  to  make  a  partition  of  the  spoils  of 
Turkey.  Syria  and  Cyprus  are  to  belong  to  F ranee, 
Egypt  to  England,  Austria  and  Russia  are  to  have 
the  provinces  bordering  on  their  empires.  “  But  it  is 
especially  the  want  of  more  room  in  France11 — “  the 
exuberance  of  life  which  threatens  to  break  bounds11 
in  that  country — “  the  absolute  necessity  that  the 
expansion  without,  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
immense  expansion  within,  which  has  been  produced 
by  the  revolution  in  affairs,11  that  has  caused  M.  de 
Lamartine  to  turn  his  attention  to  44  the  boundless 
stage  that  is  opened  to  the  population  and  resources 
of  Europe,11  44  in  the  East  and  in  Asia.11  Lamartine’s 
project  may  fall  short  of  Napoleon’s  idea  of 44  convert¬ 
ing  the  Mediterranean  into  a  French  lake  it  may 
differ  very  much  from  Clot  Bey’s  notions  of  the 
advantages  of  44  an  Arab  empire both  of  these 
views  may  seem  visionary  to  Monsieur  Thiers 
and  44  the  fourth  estate”  in  France,  which  that  gen¬ 
tleman  has  been  riding  on  the  whirlwind  of,  and  by 
his  agency  of  late,  directing  the  storm  in  the  East ; 
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but  one  quixotic  idea  pervades  the  minds  of  all — 
that  Eastern  colonization  is  necessary  for  France — 
that  her  honour  as  well  as  her  interests,  require 
more  successful  efforts  than  she  has  yet  made,  to 
afford  an  outlet,  not  so  much  for  her  redundant 
population,  as  for  the  exuberant  vigour  of  the  rest¬ 
less,  discontented  spirits  of  “young  France."'  The 
whole  tendency  of  the  policy  pursued  towards 
Mohammed  Ali  was  certainly  calculated,  (  had  it 
been  left  a  little  longer  unchecked,)  to  render  Egypt 
very  fit  for  such  an  outlet ;  but  whether  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  render  it  so,  I  leave  to  my  correspon¬ 
dent  to  determine,  and  to  lift  the  veil  of  diplomacy, 
and  bring  the  glare  of  a  recent  revelation  of 
M.  Thiers  to  bear  upon  the  subject — “  It  was  in 
Alexandria  that  France  had  to  seek  and  establish 
her  true  influence  over  the  Mediterranean." 
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Presentation  of  Address  from  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention  to 
Mohammed  Ali — Reception — Discussion  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery — West  Indies  referred  to — Annual  loss  to  Africa — 
Frightful  mortality — Reason  given  by  the  Pacha — Visit  to 
the  slave-market — Treatment  of  Slaves  by  Mohammedan 
and  Christian  countries  compared — Manumitted  Slaves — 
Absence  of  prejudice  against  colour — Attachment  of  slaves 
to  the  religion  of  their  masters — 'This  fact  illustrated  in  Cuba 
— The  testimony  of  Missionaries — The  Addresses  from  the 
Convention. 


SLAVERY  AND  THE  SLAVE-TRADE  OF  EGYPT. 

/ 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1840,  I  presented  to  his 
Highness  Mohammed  Ali,  at  his  new  palace  in 
Alexandria,  an  address  from  the  Anti-slavery  Con¬ 
vention,  recently  held  in  London,  and  signed  on  the 
part  of  the  Convention  by  the  venerable  Thomas 
Clarkson.  This  address  was  expressive  of  the  great 
satisfaction  felt  by  the  Convention  at  the  part  taken 
by  his  Highness  in  his  expedition  into  Eastern 
Africa  when  he  verbally  prohibited,  at  Fezaglou, 
the  practice  pursued  by  his  army  of  making  slave 
hunts,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  his  army  with 
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slaves,  and  even  of  paying  the  soldiers  with  the 
men  stolen  in  the  countries  where  his  troops  were 
stationed.  The  address  further  expressed  an  anxious 
desire,  that  this  barbarous  trade  should  be  totally 
prohibited  in  every  part  of  his  dominions. 

His  Highness  received  the  address  with  apparent 
feelings  of  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  object  of  its  prayer.  He  entered 
into  an  animated  conversation  with  Colonel  Hodges 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul- General  and  myself 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  general.  And  I  have 
seldom  seen  him,  apparently  so  pleased  with  any 
communication  made  to  him,  and  to  all  appearances, 
so  wTell  disposed  towards  the  subjects  on  which  he 
was  addressed,  as  on  the  present  occasion.  In  fact, 
nothing  could  be  more  gracious  than  his  reception 
of  the  address. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  conversation  that  took 
place,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  shrewdness  of 
his  observations.  He  spoke  a  good  deal,  and  not 
one  word  that  was  not  pertinent  to  the  subject,  or 
calculated  to  make  the  impression  he  desired.  In 
the  course  of  this  conversation,  he  said,  “  I  have 
thought  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  slavery  for 
months  together  ;  I  have  thought  on  this  subject. 
It  is  a  difficult  question  to  settle  here.  It  is  a 
question  of  law,  and  as  such  it  must  be  decided  on 
in  Constantinople, and  with  a  very  significant  smile 
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“  If  you  would  succeed  in  putting  down  slavery, 
you  must  go  to  Constantinople.” 

I  replied,  “it  is  because  we  are  very  desirous  of 
success,  we  look  to  your  Highness  for  putting  an  end 
to  the  abominable  traffic  in  Egypt.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  your  Highness  to  prevent  it  on  the  part 
of  your  own  subjects."'  He  smiled  and  said, 
“  ‘  In  shallalV  I  would  be  very  glad  to  abolish  it 
altogether ;  but  we  must  give  the  people  education 
first,  slavery  here  is  a  very  different  thing  to  what 
it  is  in  your  countries.”  I  said  u  it  was  a  bad  thing 
everywhere,  however  the  slaves  were  treated,  the 
men  were  stolen  and  their  country  was  ravaged.” 
You  found  it  a  difficult  thing  to  abolish  slavery 
in  vour  colonies  ”  said  Mohammed  Ali,  u  and  here 
the  difficulty  would  be  much  greater,  for  the  people 
are  accustomed  to  the  services  of  the  slaves,  and  if 
there  were  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  market,  they 
would  complain  as  they  did  before,  when  I  prevented 
my  troops  making  the  slave  hunts  in  Sennaar.” 

The  Consul  observed,  “  that  the  existence  of 
the  slave  market  in  Alexandria  was  a  scandal 
to  the  place.”  The  Pacha  replied,  “  what  can  be 
done  ?  slavery  exists  by  law,  and  it  is  only  at 
Constantinople,  it  can  be  changed.”  “  I  told  his 
Highness,  that  the  subject  we  had  been  speak¬ 
ing  about  was  the  trade  in  slaves,  and  that  it 
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depended  upon  him  to  put  a  total  stop  to  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  his  people  in  it.” 

The  Pacha  then  said,  “  1  have  read  lately,  that  a 
European  vessel  had  been  seized  with  slaves  carry¬ 
ing  them  to  the  West  Indies,  so  that  you  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  put  down  the  trade  yourselves.” 

“  I  said  it  was  very  true,  that  two  European 
countries,  Spain  and  Portugal  disgraced  themselves 
by  suffering  their  subjects  to  carry  on  this  trade, 
and  that  the  trade  so  far  from  being  put  down,  was 
greater  than  it  ever  had  been,  for,  that  the  ravages  of 
this  trade  annually  lost  to  Africa  little  short  of 
300,000  human  beings,  about  one-third  of  which 
survived  the  hardships  they  encountered,  and  lived 
to  be  sold  into  slavery  in  Cuba  and  the  Brazils."" 

The  Pacha  replied,  “  The  difficulty  is  to  civilize 
them  in  their  own  country,  and  accustom  them  to 
modes  of  life  like  ours.  I  tried  to  make  soldiers  of 
them  some  years  ago,  but  they  died  here,  and 
wherever  they  were  sent ;  on  one  occasion,  about 
7000  of  them  died  in  a  short  time.  It  was  the 
difference  of  living  and  the  change  from  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life,  to  a  sudden  abundance  of  food, 
which  affected  their  health,  and  caused  them  to 
perish ;  now  I  have  only  three  or  four  hundred  of 
them,  and  I  do  not  allow  my  people  to  make  slave- 
hunts  to  procure  them  any  more.  In  their  own 
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country  they  live  on  almost  nothing.  There  is  no 
peace  amongst  them— here  is  one  tribe  living  on 
this  mountain — here’s  a  second  marauding  on 
another — here’s  a  third  at  war  with  both,  all  at 
war,  hunting  one  another,  and  making  slaves.” 

To  this  I  replied,  “  In  order  to  sell  them,  they 
did  so,  and  the  prayer  of  the  memorial  I  had  the 
honour  to  present  to  his  Highness  was,  that  he 
would  prevent  his  people  from  taking  any  part  in 
this  trade,  and  give  all  his  assistance  to  suppress  it.” 
He  seemed  extremely  pleased,  and  concluded  the 
conversation  by  saying,  “  May  it  please  God  to 
enable  me  to  do  so.”  But  I  have  so  little  faith  in 
Turkish  “  In  shallahs,”  that  I  was  a  little  suspi¬ 
cious  of  the  human  assistance  intended  to  be  given 
to  our  cause  by  his  Highness.  The  fact  is,  nothing 
has  been  yet  done  in  Egypt  to  give  any  effectual 
check  to  the  slave-trade. 

On  visiting  the  slave-market,  I  found  it  as  it 
existed  twelve  years  ago,  crowded  with  female 
negroes,  mostly  children  under  fourteen  years.  I 
saw  only  one  Abyssinian,  and  no  white  slaves  at  all. 
On  inquiring  the  prices,  I  found  that  of  the  female 
children  about  one-third  more  than  that  of  the 
male.  A  female  child  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
sixty-five  dollars ;  a  boy  of  the  same  age,  forty ; 
an  adult  negress,  eighty  dollars.  There  was  not  an 
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adult  male  negro  slave  in  the  bazaar.  The  sheds  of 
the  slave  mart  in  Alexandria  have  fallen  into  decay 
since  my  last  visit.  Fortunately  for  humanity 
there  were  no  Greek  lands  to  be  ravaged  by  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  his  Highness  ;  and,  consequently,  there  were 
no  Christian  women  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets. 
I  inquired  particularly  for  white  slaves,  having 
heard  of  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Druse  women 
of  Syria,  who  were  recently  enslaved,  carried  away, 
and  sold  by  the  Albanian  soldiers  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha ;  those  lawless  mercenaries  whom  Mohammed 
Ali  could  not  keep  in  Egypt  on  account  of  their 
turbulence,  and  who  were  let  loose  on  the  unfortunate 
people  of  Syria,  in  the  late  insurrection.  However, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  none  of  these 
poor  women  had  been  carried  to  Alexandria,  and 
that  the  Pacha  had  given  orders  to  have  them  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Albanians  and  restored 
to  their  friends.  One  of  the  slave-dealers  in  the 
market  directed  us  to  a  lane  off  the  bazaar,  where 
he  told  us  some  merchants  were  to  be  found  who 
had  white  women  for  sale.  On  proceeding  there, 
we  were  informed,  that  at  that  moment  there  were 
no  women,  either  Circassian,  or  Georgian  for  sale, 
the  last  they  had  were  sold.  These  women,  Chris¬ 
tians  are  not  permitted  openly  to  purchase,  but  the 
negro  slaves,  there  is  no  objection  made  to  their 
buying. 
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There  are  two  classes  of  Abyssinians  brought  to 
this  market.  1st.  Those  from  the  borders  of  the 
Red  Sea,  who  are  the  most  esteemed  for  their 
beauty  and  symmetry  ;  and  2nd.  Those  from  the 
Galla  country,  who  are  almost  black,  and  their 
hair  inclining  to  the  woolly  texture  of  the  negro. 

The  negroes  come  from  Darfour,  Cordofan,  and 
Camamel.  The  slave-dealers  are  Ethiopians,  coming 
from  Nubia,  and  are  called  u  Gellabs,^  and  they 
carry  their  slave  u  coffle^  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 
There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  negroes,  they 
bring  down,  in  complexion,  language,  habits,  and 
intelligence,  as  amongst  the  Bozals  brought  into 
Cuba  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

The  negro-slaves  in  Egypt  are  far  better  off  than 
those  in  Christian  countries.  It  is  the  custom  to 
attribute  the  mildness  of  slavery  in  Mohammedan 
countries,  to  the  influence  of  their  religion.  That 
religion  teaches  its  followers  to  be  humane  and 
considerate  to  their  slaves,  to  look  upon  the  latter 
as  their  poorer  brethren,  committed  to  their  charge. 
But  it  is  a  bad  compliment  to  our  creed,  to  attribute 
the  superior  mildness  of  Turkish  slavery  to  the 
influence  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Surely  our 
own  is  not  wanting  in  injunctions  to  masters,  to  do 
that  which  is  just  and  equal  to  their  servants — and 
to  do  unto  all  men,  whether  bond  or  free,  as  we 
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would  be  done  unto.  But  wherever  slavery  lias 
existed  in  Christian  countries,  we  have  found  the 
precepts  of  religion  borne  down  by  the  grasping 
tyranny  of  avarice,  invested  with  power,  and  the 
passion  for  domination  uncontrolled  by  executable 
laws. 

The  difference  in  the  condition  of  slaves  in  Mo¬ 
hammedan  and  Christian  countries,  is  caused  by 
the  difference  in  the  employments  of  prsedial  and 
of  domestic  slaves.  Wherever  slaves  are  purchased 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  rigour  of  slavery 
is  great  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  of  their 
employers  ;  for  the  lust  of  gain  increases  as  the 
successfulness  of  its  pursuit  goes  on  advancing,  and 
the  hardships  of  its  victims  are  augmented,  the 
more  their  toil  is  rendered  profitable  to  their 
masters.  I  speak  of  the  present  profitableness  of 
slave  labour,  for  its  prospective  advantages  are 
seldom  looked  to,  where  large  profits  and  great 
hazards  are  combined.  In  Christian  lands,  where 
slaves  are  bought  chiefly  for  prsedial  labour,  the 
system  of  slavery  has  to  contend  with  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  public  opinion  in  all  enlightened  European 
countries  directed  against  it,  in  the  slave-holding 
states  and  colonies,  and  with  the  fears  of  the  slave¬ 
holders  for  the  permanence  of  slavery.  There  is  but 
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one  passion  stronger  than  fear  to  induce  them  to 
uphold  this  system,  and  that  is  avarice,  and  they 
are  content  to  incur  any  amount  of  odium,  for  the 
sake  of  making  money 

In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  luxury  is  the 
origin  and  the  occasion  of  slavery,  slaves  are 
bought  for  domestic  servitude  ;  the  respectability 
of  people  is  estimated  by  the  number  and  the 
appearance  of  their  household  slaves.  The  greater 
the  number,  the  more  opulent  is  the  owner  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  more 
numerous  the  retinue,  the  less  occupation  for  the 
slaves.  There  is  this  distinction  likewise  to  be 
made,  that  while  the  grasping  eagerness  of  avarice 
for  gain  prompts  its  votaries  continually  to  wring 
new  profits  from  the  toil  of  its  victims,  the 
enervating  influence  of  luxury  unfits  its  slaves 
for  any  branch  of  industry,  by  which  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  its  attendants  might  be  turned  to  a 
profitable  account.  The  poorer  classes,  moreover, 
in  Mohammedan  countries,  who  hold  slaves  not 
from  motives  of  pride  or  pomp,  but  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  domestic  service,  are  those  amongst 
whom  the  condition  of  slaves  is  the  worst.  Their 
female  negro  slaves  are  generally  condemned  to 
a  life  of  domestic  drudgery,  they  are  seldom 
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allowed  to  go  abroad,  and  still  more  seldom 
allowed  to  marry  with  people  of  their  own  race. 
On  the  death  of  their  owners  they  are  liable  to 
be  sold  again,  or  for  any  signal  misconduct  or 
defect  after  they  have  been  purchased,  they  may 
again  be  sent  to  the  market  place.  They  are  like¬ 
wise  subject  to  the  caprices  of  their  owner's  wives, 
and  frequently  are  exposed  to  the  resentment  of 
their  jealousies  ;  and  the  use  of  the  courbash  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  the  harems  of  people  of  the 
middle  classes. 

In  the  hareihs  of  the  great,  the  separation 
of  the  sexes  among  the  negro  slaves  is  no  less 
strict,  but  the  decencies  of  Turkish  life  forbid  any 
cruelty  of  treatment  in  the  way  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  in  the  chopping  and  changing  of  their  slaves, 
in  the  selling  of  them  when  once  they  have  given 
birth  to  a  child  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  union  that 
has  been  permitted  by  the  master ;  or,  after  any 
lengthened  period  of  service  after  the  master's  death. 

Manumission  is  common,  and  the  manumitted 
negro  has  no  prejudice  against  his  colour,  or  illibe- 
rality  on  account  of  his  former  condition  to  encoun¬ 
ter  ;  he  finds  no  distinction  made  in  any  society  he 
has  the  means  to  enter  into.  He  prays  to  God 
beside  his  fellow-man  of  a  different  complexion  to 
his  own  in  the  mosque,  his  remains  are  interred  at 
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the  same  place  of  burial  as  those  ox  the  same 
believers  of  another  hue ;  in  tact,  what  Americans 
say  they  hold  to  be  true,  Turks  show  they  believe 
to  be  so,  and  by  their  practice  prove  how  people  of 
another  creed  belie  their  declaration  that  all  men 
are  equal  and  capacitated  for  the  pursuit  of  freedom 
and  happiness. 

There  is  one  characteristic  quality  in  negroes,  that 
I  have  observed  in  all  countries  where  they  happen 
to  be  slaves,  their  strong  attachment  to  the  religion 
of  the  people  into  whose  power  they  have  fallen, 
wherever  they  have  received  any  instruction  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  religion  they  have  embraced.  In 
the  East,  the  strength  of  this  attachment  amounts 
to  fanaticism.  Every  traveller  who  has  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  observing  the  demeanour  of  negroes  in 
the  performance  of  their  religious  duties  has  been 
struck  with  the  fervour  displayed  by  them  in  the 
mosques,  and  in  public  places  where  Mohammedan 
devotions  are  performed.  In  Cuba,  the  free  negroes 
residing  in  the  large  towns,  who  have  been  instructed 
in  the  religion  of  that  country,  or  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  instructing  themselves  m  its  doc¬ 
trines,  are  the  most  observant  of  all  classes  of  its 
forms,  the  most  regular  in  their  attendance  on  its 
worship,  and  the  most  zealous  in  their  attachment 
to  it.  The  priests  who  are  virtuous,  and  the  laity 
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who  are  enlightened,  acknowledge  that  the  little  of 
religion  which  is  to  be  found  amongst  them,  is 
amongst  the  free  people  of  colour,  and  the  domestic 
slaves  of  respectable  families  in  large  towns.  In  our 
own  colonies,  the  missionaries  bear  testimony  to  the 
strength  of  the  religious  feeling  which  pervades  the 
coloured  people.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  veneration  for  a  superior  being  which 
is  supposed  to  exist  amongst  people  the  least  en¬ 
lightened,  is  an  evidence  only  of  the  aptitude  for 
superstition  of  uncultivated  minds.  But  we  find 
the  more  the  minds  of  the  negroes  are  cultivated, 
the  stronger  this  sentiment  of  veneration  for  a 
Supreme  Being  becomes,  and  the  very  facility  with 
which  they  are  detached  from  their  own  supersti¬ 
tions,  and  brought  over  to  the  knowledge,  and  firmly 
established  in  the  belief  of  any  creed,  whose  great 
doctrine  is  the  existence  of  one  God,  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  universe ;  proves,  I  think,  most 
fully,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  their  minds 
for  the  reception  of  the  divine  truths  of  religion. 

ADDRESSES  PRESENTED  FROM  THE  GENERAL  ANTI-SLA¬ 
VERY  CONVENTION,  TO  HIS  HIGHNESS  MOHAMMED 
ALI  PACHA,  VICEROY  OF  EGYPT,  &C.  &C.  &C. 

May  it  please  your  Highness, 

An  assembly  of  men  gathered  from  various  parts 
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of  the  world  are  now  met  in  this  capital  to  discuse 
the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade. 

It  came  to  their  knowledge  then,  that  when  a 
representation  was  made  to  your  Highness,  that  the 
Egyptian  troops  had  been  engaged  in  hunting 
slaves,  and  had  received  slaves  in  payment  of  their 
wages,  your  Highness  was  pleased  to  commu¬ 
nicate  your  dissatisfaction,  and  to  express  your 
wish  46  to  abolish  a  dishonourable  traffic,  even  though 
its  abolition  should  be  attended  with  some  sacrifices.1* 

Your  Highness’s  declaration  has  been  laid  before 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  thus  come 
to  the  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  British  people,  but 
of  the  civilized  world ;  and  I  am  instructed  by  this 
Convention,  to  convey  to  your  Highness  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  gratitude  for  the  steps  you  have 
already  taken,  and  their  most  earnest  hope  that  you 
will  deign  to  give  complete  effect  to  your  just  and 
generous  intentions.  They  will  hail  with  delight 
every  pacific  measure  which  your  Highness  may 
adopt,  in  order  to  impede  the  importation  of,  and 
the  trade  in,  slaves.  They  have  witnessed  with 
much  satisfaction  all  that  has  been  done  to  encou¬ 
rage  and  protect  the  blacks  in  their  painful  pursuits 
of  agriculture,  and  are  persuaded,  not  only  that  the 
tranquillity,  but  the  prosperity  both  of  government 
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and  people  are  intimately  connected  with  that 
unmolested  industry  which  can  never  exist,  while 
the  persons  and  the  properties  of  the  negroes  are 
exposed  to  unchecked  violence ;  they  would  trust 
that  your  Highness  might  also  consent  to  abolish 
the  slave  markets  in  Egypt- — and  if  they  thus 
urge  on  your  Highness  these,  their  most  respectful 
solicitations,  it  is  that  they  have  been  encouraged 
by  past  evidence  of  your  humane  purposes  to 
appeal  to  you,  for  giving  them  their  full  develop¬ 
ment. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Highness’s 
Most  devoted  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  Thomas  Clarkson, 

President. 

May  it  please  your  Highness, 

“  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people.”-— -Righteousness  is  com¬ 
prehended  and  enforced  in  this  precept  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ — “  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them.” 

“  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.”  We  are 
all,  of  whatever  nation  and  clime,  by  nature,  the 
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children  of  Adam  ;  with  the  great  Creator  of  all 
things,  there  is  no  respect  of  persons ;  all  men  are 
brethren,  and  in  this  relation  of  brotherhood,  they 
are  all  entitled  to  the  equal  enjoyment  of  personal 
and  civil  liberty. 

Slavery  and  the  slave-trade  are  violations  of  this 
great  principle.  The  assumption  by  man  of  a  right 
of  property  in  man,  is  in  open  opposition  to  the 
pure  and  righteous  law  of  God  ;  and  hence  the  per¬ 
petration  of  these  crimes  has  ever  been  found  to 
obstruct  the  happiness  of  man.  Oppression  and 
cruelty  are  their  certain  attendants ;  they  have 
their  origin  in  pride  and  avarice,  and  they  foment 
and  strengthen  all  the  evil  passions  of  the  human 
heart. 

In  later  years,  the  attention  of  the  world  has 
been  increasingly  directed  to  these  enormous  sins, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
Sovereigns  assembled  at  Verona,  in  November, 
1822,  declared  that  they  considered  the  slave-trade, 
“  as  a  scourge  which  has  too  long  desolated  Africa, 
degraded  Europe,  and  afflicted  humanity.1'  The 
slave-trade  continues  to  exist  in  an  aggravated 
form . 

It  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  80,000  human 
beings  are  annually  sacrificed  on  the  continent  of 
Africa,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  wicked  traffic.  In 
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addition,  upwards  of  70,000  are  annually  trans¬ 
ferred  from  tlie  older  to  tlie  more  newly  settled 
slave-states  in  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
Millions  of  the  human  race  are  also  still  retained  in 
unrighteous  and  cruel  bondage. 

This  Convention,  therefore,  being  solemnly  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  the  national  sin  of  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade,  and  under  a  settled  conviction 
that  the  only  effectual  means  to  put  an  end  to  the 
slave-trade  is  to  abolish  slavery,  does  most  earnestly 
and  respectfully  appeal  to  your  Highness,  to  employ 
all  that  influence  and  power,  with  which  Divine 
Providence  has  entrusted  vou,  to  secure  immediate 
and  unconditional  liberty  to  the  slave. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  civilized  world,  and  more 
especially  those  nations  which  bear  the  Christian 
name,  should  purge  themselves  from  these  foul  abo¬ 
minations.  We  open  our  mouth  for  the  dumb,  and 
plead  for  our  brethren,  who  cannot  plead  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  died  upon  the  cross 
equally  for  them  as  for  us. 

Great  Britain  has  at  length  manumitted  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indian  and  in  other  colonies.  It 
has  been  declared  by  the  law  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  that  slavery  shall  for  ever  cease  in  those  colo¬ 
nies.  The  happiest  results  have  ensued. 

Most  gratifying  reports  have  been  now  presented, 
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showing  that  the  negroes  have  peaceably  exchanged 
a  state  of  slavery  for  one  of  freedom.  Industry 
prevails,  prosperity  increases,  and  Christianity  is 
honoured  and  practised. 

We  desire  reverently  to  commit  this  cause  to 
God.  We  implore  his  blessing  on  this  appeal.  We 
pray  that  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
rulers  and  subjects  may  in  all  countries  be  brought 
to  receive  and  to  act  upon  the  gospel  of  our  Holy 
Redeemer ;  and  that  the  day  may  be  hastened 
when  violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  throughout 
the  habitable  earth,  wasting  or  destruction  within 
her  borders. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Clarkson, 

President. 
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LETTER  XIV. 


Reference  to  the  Address — The  members  of  the  Anti-slavery 
Convention — The  venerable  Thomas  Clarkson — Slave  trade, 
a  source  of  revenue — Tax  on  slaves  sold  in  Cairo  and  Alex¬ 
andria — Constantinople — Smyrna — Trade  protected  by  the 
Grand  Seignior — Slave  markets — Slave  carrying  under  the 
flag  of  Austria — Slave-hunts — Present  numbers  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo — Liberation  of  slaves  at  Fezaglou 
— French  agent  at  Cartoon — His  infamous  avocation— 
'‘Storage”  or  “breeding”  of  slaves — Tirant,  a  French  phy¬ 
sician,  a  slave-trader — Mode  of  capturing  negroes— -Cruelties 
practised — Murders  perpetrated — Precepts  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  religion  not  to  be  charged  with  this  crime — Power  to 
suppress  it  in  the  government — A  barbarous  practice  in 
Egypt — Degradation — Torture  and  death  of  its  victims — 
Their  number — Recapitulation — Mortality  of  slaves  accounted 
for — Barbarities  inflicted  by  the  slave-traders  of  Nubia  and 
Egypt — The  voyage  down  the  Nile — Spanish  slavers— Con¬ 
clusion. 


TO  MOHAMMED  ALI. 

May  it  please  your  Highness, 

On  the  4th  of  September  last,  I  had  the  honour 
to  lay  before  your  Highness  an  address  from  the 
delegates  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  recently 
held  in  London,  expressive  of  the  gratification  it 
afforded  that  body  to  learn  that  your  Highness,  in 
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jour  late  expedition  into  Africa,  had  prohibited  the 
crime  of  man  stealing,  and  the  practice  of  paying 
the  Egyptian  troops  stationed  in  Dongola,  Sennaar, 
and  Cordofan  in  slaves — a  practice  which,  on  the 
part  of  your  authorities,  had  hitherto  been  pursued 
without  let  or  hinderance. 

The  communication  I  had  the  honour  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  your  Highness,  further  expressed  an  ardent 
hope,  that  the  slave-trade  in  every  place  that  is 
subject  to  your  authority  would  be  entirely  pro- 
hibited,  and  the  great  evil  of  slavery  itself  ulti¬ 
mately  abolished. 

These  sentiments  and  wishes,  may  it  please  your 
Highness,  are  well  deserving  of  consideration,  and 
even  on  account  of  the  character  of  those  who  have 
expressed  them,  are  worthy  of  attention. 

The  persons  who  composed  that  Convention  (some 
400  individuals)  were  men  delegated  by  bodies  of 
great  moral  weight  and  influence  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  to  represent  their  enlightened  and 
benevolent  opinions  in  that  assembly. 

They  were  not  selected  for  the  sake  of  their  rank 
or  wealth,  but  on  account  of  their  worth  and 
intelligence  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil, 
personal,  and  religious  liberty  ;  and  the  boldness  of 
their  maintenance  of  the  interests  of  humanity 
wherever  they  were  assailed. 
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The  illustrious  man  who  signed  that  address,  the 
venerable  Clarkson,  one  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
men’s  ears  in  Europe  and  America,  as  that  of  an 
old  and  faithful  friend  of  the  good  cause  of  justice 
and  humanity,  is  now  an  aged  man,  full  of  years, 
whom  the  people  of  his  own  country  revere  and 
honour,  and  whose  title  to  the  best  of  all  renown  is 
based  on  the  bloodless  triumphs  of  benevolence,  on 
the  heroism  of  his  patience  and  his  perseverance  in 
this  cause,  and  the  singleness  of  purpose  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  heart,  with  which  he  has  laboured  in  its 
service  for  upwards  of  fifty  years. 

The  signing  of  this  paper  on  the  part  of  the  vene¬ 
rable  man  whose  earthly  career  is  now  fast  drawing 
to  its  close,  is  probably  the  last  public  act  of  his 
long  and  useful  life ;  and,  subscribed  as  it  is,  to  the 
expression  of  sentiments  of  respect  and  gratitude  for 
your  Highness,  it  may  surely  be  said,  without  dis¬ 
paragement  to  the  loftiest  station,  or  the  highest 
fame,  that  the  greatest  of  living  men  might  add  new 
lustre  to  their  renown,  by  evincing  in  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  this  cause  and  the  service  rendered  to  it, 
that  they  merited  the  distinction  of  receiving  from 
a  body  of  men  so  justly  entitled  to  respect  a  similar 
communication,  and  one  bearing  the  signature  of 
Thomas  Clarkson. 

Deputed  by  that  body  to  communicate  these  sen- 
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timents  to  your  Highness,  the  best  token  I  can  give 
of  being  in  some  slight  degree  deserving  of  their 
confidence  is,  by  addressing  your  Highness  plainly 
and  unreservedly,  without  fear  or  forgetfulness  of 
your  authority,  or  any  feeling  of  distrust  in  the 
disposition  of  your  Highness  to  hear  the  truth ;  and, 
likewise  by  distinctly  pointing  out  the  glaring  evils 
of  this  nefarious  traffic  in  human  beings,  so  ex¬ 
tensively  carried  on  by  your  people,  and  by  respect¬ 
fully  but  frankly  stating  to  your  Highness  that  the 
single  measure'  taken  at  Fezaglou  for  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  this  crime  on  the  part  of  your  authorities 
is  utterly  insufficient  to  meet  an  evil  of  such 
magnitude  as  this. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  presenting  the  address  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Convention  to  your  Highness,  I 
observed  with  feelings  of  unfeigned  satisfaction  the 
interest  your  Highness  evidently  took  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  I  fully 
understand  that  your  Highness  is  persuaded  of  the 
necessity  that  exists  for  the  total  suppression  of  it. 

While  this  trade,  however,  continues  (as  I  am 
sorry  to  find  it  does)  to  be  a  source  of  revenue  to 
your  Highness,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  its  suppression 
at  Sennaar.  I  find  for  each  slave  sold  in  the  bazaars 
of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  a  tax  is  paid  to  your  High¬ 
ness  of  one  dollar,  and  on  the  exportation  of  each 
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slave  another  dollar.  Independently  of  these  duties 
levied  by  your  Highness  on  the  sale  of  men,  there  is 
a  direct  permission  sold  to  every  Gellab  to  exercise 
his  vile  calling,  and  become  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  slave  dealers,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
various  classes  of  artisans,  bakers,  butchers,  shoe¬ 
makers,  &c.,  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  are  licensed, 
and  obtain  the  privileges  of  a  monopoly  in  the 
exercise  of  their  respective  callings — a  license  which 
is  called  essendof,  and  given  to  the  Gellabs  as  to  any 
other  company  legally  sanctioned  by  your  High¬ 
ness.  It  unfortunately  happens,  that  it  is  not  in 
Egypt  only,  but  at  Constantinople,  and  at  Smyrna 
likewise,  that  this  trade  in  human  beings  is  turned 
to  the  account  of  government,  and  that  a  revenue  is 
derived  from  it.  A  tax  of  two-and-a-half  per  cent, 
is  levied  by  the  Sultan  on  the  sale  of  every  slave,  or 
one  para  in  the  piastre  of  the  price  of  each,  on  the 
payment  of  which  tax,  a  paper  called  the  “  penjik,r 
or  license,  is  given  to  the  Gellab,  and  is  regarded  as 
evidence  of  the  legality  of  the  sale.  Your  Highness 
must,  therefore,  feel  that  any  application  to  the 
Mufti  at  Constantinople  to  obtain  his  consent  to 
the  change  in  the  law  which  I  have  heard  recently 
suggested,  would  be  preposterous,  while  the  Grand 
Seignior  protects  the  trade  and  derives  revenue 
from  it. 
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But  I  grieve  to  say,  that  on  inquiring  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  measures  which  your 
Highness  is  desirous  should  be  taken  to  stop  this 
traffic  on  the  part  of  your  officers,  nothing  whatever 
has  been  yet  done  to  give  effect  to  the  orders  issued 
for  its  prevention. 

Since  I  had  the  honour  of  conversing  with  your 
Highness  on  this  subject,  I  have  visited  the  slave- 
markets  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo — the  former  fre¬ 
quently.  I  have  also  anxiously  inquired  into  the 
truth  of  the  reports  we  have  received  in  England, 
of  the  cessation  of  the  slave-hunts  on  the  part  of 
your  people  in  the  upper  country,  and  consequently 
of  the  limitation  of  slavery,  and  the  hinderance  of 
the  trade  in  slaves. 

I  have  made  these  inquiries  of  persons  worthy 
of  all  confidence,  of  persons  who  had  even  recently 
returned  from  Sennaar — of  those  who  had  actually 
accompanied  your  troops  in  the  African  slave 
hunts  ;  and,  expecting  to  find  the  trade  impeded, 
the  imports  diminished,  and  the  markets  depressed, 
I  was  grieved  to  find  these  markets  thronged  with 
slaves  as  heretofore,  every  notion  of  decency  out¬ 
raged  as  of  old,  in  the  centre  of  your  cities ;  the 
women  in  these  stalls,  in  many  instances,  exposed 
to  the  public  gaze  in  a  state  of  nudity,  or  exhibited 
to  the  purchaser  with  a  scanty  covering  round  the 
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loins,  or  a  greasy  rug  hanging  about  their  shoulders 
— the  unfortunate  creatures  still  subjected  to  the 
same  cattle-like  treatment,  to  the  same  exposure 
and  examination  of  their  persons ;  and  moreover, 
on  the  authority  of  the  slave-traders  themselves, 
the  continuance  of  the  44  hunts,11  and  the  extension 
of  the  ravages  of  the  Egyptian  plunderers,  on  the 
borders  of  Abyssinia,  still  going  on. 

It  was  with  great  surprise  I  discovered  tiiat  the 
export  of  negro  slaves  from  Alexandria  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Smyrna  was  still  carried  on  under 
the  protection  of  European  flags  ;  that  one  44  cargo1' 
of  human  beings,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  had  been 
shipped  on  board  an  Austrian  vessel  for  Smyrna, 
and  that  fraudulent  declarations  had  been  allowed 
to  be  made,  in  which  the  slaves  were  described  as 
the  44  servants11  of  the  shipper. 

And  with  no  less  wonder  have  I  learned  that 
within  the  last  twelve-months  two  slave-hunts  have 
been  conducted  with  all  the  regularity  and  parade 
of  a  large  military  movement,  and  not  only  were 
connived  at,  but  were  actually  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  authorities  of  your  Highness  at  Sennaar  and  its 
neighbouring  districts. 

An  opinion,  notwithstanding,  had  of  late  become 
prevalent  in  England,  that  you  had  taken  such 
measures  for  the  ultimate  abolition  of  the  slave- 
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trade,  as  had  already  sensibly  affected  slavery  itself, 
or  at  least  diminished  the  supply  on  which  that 
system  mainly  depended  for  its  continuance.  It 
can  hardly  be  imagined  how  much  error  has  been 
disseminated  on  this  subject  amongst  a  class  of 
persons  not  much  accustomed  to  be  deceived  by  the 
apologists  of  those  who  sanction  slavery,  or  give  to 
its  terrors  the  blandishments  of  an  under-stated 
account  of  its  enormities,  and  a  very  exaggerated 
one  of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  for  their 
prevention.  Nor  will  your  Highness  be  able,  very 
readily  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  our  credulity, 
when  you  consider,  only  for  a  moment,  the  crowded 
state  of  the  slave-markets  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  nearly  200  women 
and  children  exposed  for  sale  in  the  slave-markets 
of  Cairo,  and  upwards  of  100  in  that  of  Alexandria. 
On  the  30th  of  August,  1840,  the  following  were 
the  numbers  in  the  slave-market  of  Cairo  : — 


Abyssinian  women 

.  17 

Ditto 

boys 

....  9 

Negro 

women 

.  75 

Ditto 

boys 

90 

191 

These 

returns  were 

obtained  from  one  of  t 

principal  Gellabs  of  the  slave-market  at  Cairo  ;  and 
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the  following  from  the  general  book  of  registry, 
kept  by  the  same  person,  of  all  the  slaves  brought 
from  the  upper  country,  to  the  year  ending  the  31st 
of  August,  1840  : — 

Abyssinian  women  .  .  .  1700 

Ditto  children  .  .  120 

Negro  women  .  .  .  3000 

Ditto  children  .  .  270 

.  5090 

Eunuchs  ......  400 

Negro  men  of  different  countries  not  brought 
down  to  the  markets  of  Cairo  and  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  sold  in  Sennaar,  Darfour,  &c.  5000 

10,490 

So  that  the  number  of  negroes  captured  by  your 
people,  in  the  different  slave-hunts  during  the  year, 
ending  the  31st  of  August,  1840,  exceeded  ten 
thousand. 

Now,  I  have  positive  information  that  a  large 
portion  of  this  number  were  captured  by  marauding 
parties,  composed  chiefly  by  your  soldiers,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  so  many  as  a  thousand  persons  on  a 
single  occasion,  coming  from  Sennaar,  so  recently, 
even  as  1839  :  nay,  more,  that  your  troops  were 
paid  even  so  lately  with  the  slaves  taken  in  one 
of  these  expeditions.  My  informant,  a  German 
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naturalist,  who  was  at  that  period  in  the  service  of 
your  Highness,  and  who  accompanied  your  troops  on 
these  expeditions,  has  given  me  the  details  at  large, 
and  of  their  fidelity  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt,  corroborated  as  they  are  by  the  evidence 
of  other  Europeans  still  in  your  employment. 

This  state  of  things,  may  it  please  your  Highness, 
and  the  atrocious  mode  in  which  these  unfortunate 
countries  are  ravaged  by  your  Egyptian  and  Nubian 
subjects,  the  people  of  England  will  learn  with  ex¬ 
treme  regret,  and  the  members  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  will  lament  to  find, 
that  one  solitary  act  of  justice  to  the  negro  race, 
performed  by  your  Highness  in  your  expedition  to 
Fezaglou — namely,  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  who 
were  brought  to  you  at  that  place,  and  the  verbal 
prohibition  of  the  slave  hunts  issued  to  your  officers 
on  that  occasion,  so  far  as  regarded  the  payment  of 
your  troops  with  the  stolen  men — has  produced 
no  beneficial  effects,  and  has  not  been  followed  up 
by  any  other  measures  of  Iona  fide  efficacy,  that 
are  calculated  or  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
abominable  trade. 

The  members  of  the  Convention  will  hear  with 
surprise  that,  at  Cartoon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sennaar, 
a  French  soi-disant  consular  agent,  not  regularly 
appointed,  but  for  some  years  past,  permitted  to 
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retain  the  title  and  to  exercise  the  authority  he 
assumed,  a  man  of  infamous  character — neverthe¬ 
less,  recently  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  legion 
of  honour — of  the  name  of  Vessier,  is  not  only 
deeply  engaged  in  this  odious  traffic,  but  has  for 
some  years  past  been  the  proprietor  of  an  establish¬ 
ment  for  the  reception  and  “storage”  of  slaves, 
on  the  plan  of  “  the  breeding  farms”  of  Virginia, 
kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Egyptian 
market  with  slave-children  of  a  tender  age.  It  will 
be  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  as  well  as  of  surprise  to 
that  body  to  learn  that  such  a  miscreant  should  be 
suffered  to  settle  in  a  place  under  your  authority  ; 
and  that  after  a  formal  complaint  preferred  by  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  to  the  Consul-general  of 
the  French  nation  at  Alexandria,  detailing  the 
enormities  of  this  man  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
odious  trade,  he  should  still  be  permitted  not  only 
to  remain  under  French  protection,  but  be  consi¬ 
dered  a  fit  person  to  be  recommended  to  the  especial 
favour  of  his  sovereign  for  a  mark  of  distinction ; 
that  commonly  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  reward  of 
merit.  It  may  not  have  reached  the  ears  of  your 
Highness,  that  other  foreigners  of  the  same  nation 
were  associated  with  this  person  in  his  infamous 
pursuits  ;  that  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Tirant 
a  physician  by  profession,  till  lately  living  at  Car- 
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toon,  and  who  recently  resided  at  Sennaar,  was 
embarked  in  the  same  trade,  and  had  attempted 
the  introduction  into  that  place  of  the  practice  of 
making  eunuchs,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend, 
Monsieur  Yessier,  the  chevalier  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  the  slave-dealer  of  Cartoon. 

Your  Highness  was  pleased  to  inform  me,  that 
the  great  impediment  to  the  suppression  of  this 
trade,  or  the  restriction  of  slavery  itself,  was  the 
sanction  which  the  latter  received  from  the  law  and 
religion  of  the  land;  and,  therefore,  to  effect  any 
change,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  head  of 
the  religion  and  the  law,  in  any  measure  that  should 
be  proposed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  or  the  trade 
in  slaves. 

The  fact,  I  am  perfectly  aware,  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  slavery,  as  it  existed  of  old  in  the 
form  of  domestic  servitude,  is  recognised  by  the 
law,  but  your  Highness  must  be  well  aware  that 
the  barbarous  wars  which  are  made  on  the  people 
of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves  ;  the 
perfidy  that  is  practised  in  entrapping  unwary 
natives ;  the  violence  that  is  employed  in  seizing  on 
their  defenceless  women  and  children  ;  the  murders 
that  are  committed  in  the  surprisal  of  their  villages, 
and  the  surrounding  of  their  habitations  ;  the  starv- 
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mg  of  their  people  into  terms  of  submission,  where 
they  have  resisted  the  marauders ;  the  violation  of 
their  women ;  the  capture  of  the  young  and  the 
robust,  the  slaughter  of  the  old  and  the  infirm  ;  the 
burning  of  their  dwellings ;  the  wasting  of  their 
lands — in  short,  that  this  savage  warfare,  and  the 
atrocities  that  follow  in  its  train,  are  nowhere  pre¬ 
scribed  or  sanctioned  by  your  law. 

It  would  be  a  calumny  to  assert,  that  the  religion 
which  is  founded  on  that  law,  is  chargeable  with 
the  crimes  that  are  committed  by  the  wretches  who 
follow  this  felonious  trade.  This  trade  may  it 
please  your  Highness,  is  at  variance  with  every  law 
human  and  divine,  and  the  wickedness  of  it  being 
unknown  to  the  giver  of  your  law,  the  system  that 
has  arisen  from  it,  and  exists  only  by  its  conti¬ 
nuance,  cannot  be  considered  as  that  kind  of  ser¬ 
vitude  that  was  tolerated  by  him,  and  which  had 
for  its  object  the  disposal  of  prisoners  captured  in 
wars,  undertaken  for  an  aim  very  different  from 
that  of  the  slave-hunts  of  Sennaar. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
your  Highness,  to  prohibit  the  crime  of  stealing  men 
on  the  part  of  your  people,  and  the  introduction 
of  this  species  of  plunder,  into  the  countries  over 
which  you  rule.  A  government  without  power  to 
enforce  its  laws,  or  authority  without  the  will  to 
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curb  the  violence  of  lawless  men,  or  protect  the 
weak  and  the  defenceless  from  their  hands,  hardly 
deserves  to  be  respected,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
desired  that  it  should  stand. 

This  evil  has  been  permitted  to  exist  too  lono- 
for  the  character  of  Egyptian  civilization.  Lesser 
evils,  whose  removal  was  surrounded  with  greater 
difficulties,  have  been  encountered  and  overcome  by 
Mohammed  Ali.  One  of  the  greatest  calamities 
that  the  world  has  experienced  during  the  last  three 
centuries,  is  that  modern  barbarity  of  subsidizing 
savage  nations,  to  wage  wars  with  one  another,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  slaves.  This  recent  custom 
of  ravaging  defenceless  nations,  for  an  object  so 
unjust  and  wicked,  as  that  of  making  human  beings 
objects  of  sale  and  barter,  no  law  can  sanction,  and 
no  prince  can  be  excused  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man  who  tolerates  it,  on  any  plea  of  political  or 
pecuniary  advantage. 

How  then,  may  I  ask  your  Highness,  can  it  be 
said  that  such  a  trade  is  lawful,  carried  on,  as  it  is 
by  means  of  wars  that  are  not  just  or  necessary, 
and  that  the  state  of  the  men  thus  stolen  and  sold 
into  bondage  is  so  sacred  that  it  cannot  be  touched, 
nor  even  remotely  affected,  without  going  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  first  asking  permission  of  the  Mufti 
to  effect  some  change  ? 
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It  would  be  in  vain  to  tell  the  people  of  England 
that  the  slave-trade  was  to  be  tolerated  in  Egypt 
on  the  ground  of  its  legality.  That  plea  can  only 
be  admitted  for  its  continuance  by  those  who  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  Mohammedan  law.  It  would 
not  be  believed  that  a  prince  who  has  the  power  to 
triumph  over  the  deepest  rooted  prejudices  of  his 
people — to  carry  his  victorious  armies  into  distant 
countries — to  oppose  successfully  the  greatest  ob¬ 
stacles  that  can  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  political  designs,  had  not  the  means 
at  his  command  of  abolishing  this  trade,  and  putting 
an  end  to  the  evil  practices  that  have  grown  out 
of  it. 

Amongst  these,  perhaps,  the  most  barbarous  of 
all  is  still  tolerated,  and  even  encouraged  by  your 
Highness— the  cruel,  sanguinary,  and  most  atrocious 
practice  of  mutilating  men  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
hancing  their  value  in  the  market,  and  to  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  Egypt,  this  country  still  continues  to  be 
the  only  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire  where  it 
exists. 

The  civilization  of  Egypt,  may  it  please  your 
Highness,  so  long  as  this  disgraceful  crime  is  tole¬ 
rated  by  your  functionaries,  and  sanctioned  by  your 
Highness's  purchase  and  employment  of  the  stolen 
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men  thus  mutilated,  for  the  especial  service  of  your 
private  dwelling— it  will  be  in  vain  to  boast  of. 

It  will  be  said  the  only  country  where  this  bar¬ 
barous  custom  exists  is  that  which  is  under  the  rule 
of  Mohammed  Ali.  This  crime,  that  is  attended 
with  such  peril  to  life,  such  frightful  suffering,  such 
degradation  to  its  victims,  is  too  disgraceful  to  be 
permitted  in  Stamboul;  the  infamy  of  it  is  unknown 
in  Smyrna ;  in  any  other  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Sultan  it  would  not  be  endured ;  it  is  only  in 
Egypt  that  it  is  suffered,  and  only  there  that  its 
profits  are  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  authorities  of 
the  place.  Is  Europe,  indeed,  to  be  told  that  the 
barbarous  custom  is  not  to  be  abolished  while 
Mohammed  Ali  rules  over  the  land !  For  nearly 
five  and  thirty  years  he  has  been  its  ruler,  and  he 
has  suffered  this  evil  to  exist,  and  when  he  is  told 
of  the  scandal  its  existence  is  to  his  government,  is 
he  to  entrench  the  barbarity  behind  the  protection 
of  the  law,  and  say,  “  You  must  go  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  because  slavery  has  the  sanction  of  the  law  !” 

Is  a  custom  like  this,  that  slays  its  hundreds  of 
human  creatures  every  year;  that  degrades  the 
miserable  beings  who  survive  its  sufferings  in  the 
eyes  of  their  fellow-men ;  that  is  sanguinary  in  its 
operation,  and  brutalizing  in  its  influence  on  the 
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perpetrators  of  it,  to  be  considered  not  only  a  part, 
but  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  slavery  that  has 
the  sanction  of  the  law  l 

If  the  sanction  that  is  accorded  to  slavery  were 
to  extend  to  such  a  crime  as  this,  what  a  weapon 
would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
hostile  to  that  law,  or  whose  opinions  were  regulated 
by  another  code  ! 

It  is  not,  please  your  Highness,  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  others  I  speak  of  this  barbarous  prac¬ 
tice  and  its  effects.  In  the  year  1826,  I  was  an 
eye-witness  of  them  at  the  village  of  Zanwee-el-Deir, 
in  the  district  of  Siout.  The  mortality  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  children  who  undergo  the  operation,  by 
the  admission  of  the  wretches  who  live  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  it,  was  such,  as  could  only  be  credited 
by  persons  who  have  visited  the  place,  and  heard  the 
detail  of  its  horrors  from  the  murderous  operators 
themselves. 

In  the  course  of  fourteen  years,  I  find  that  mat¬ 
ters  have  undergone  no  change  in  this  place.  One 
of  the  most  devoted  of  the  servants  of  your  Highness, 
Clot  Bey,  in  his  recent  work  on  Egypt,  states,  that 
the  practice  continues  as  heretofore  ;  that  not  much 
above  one-fourth  part  of  the  children  who  undergo 
this  operation  survive  it ;  and  that  the  number  of 
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eunuchs  that  are  made  every  year  is  about  300. 
Some  opinion  may  then  be  formed  of  the  waste  of 
life  that  takes  place,  of  the  hundreds  it  is  necessary 
to  kill  to  have  the  number  that  is  here  given  of  the 
survivors  of  it. 

There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  the  account 
of  the  mortality  given  by  Clot  Bey,  but  it  is 
still  great  enough  to  justify  the  use  of  the  term 
“  murderous, ^  in  speaking  of  this  operation.  The 
number  of  eunuchs  made  at  this  place  is,  however, 
under-rated  by  him  ;  in  the  last  year,  the  number 
amounted  to  four  hundred.  It  is  to  he  borne  in 
mind  that  the  persons  on  whom  this  cruelty  is 
practised,  are  children  from  the  age  of  six  to  twelve, 
and  the  price  for  which  they  are  sold,  varies  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  operation  is  performed  under  circumstances 
most  unfavourable  to  the  safety  of  those  who  under¬ 
go  it.  It  is  performed  by  ignorant,  brutal,  and 
unfeeling  men.  It  is  one  of  a  more  serious  nature 
than  it  is  generally  understood  to  be.  The  bar¬ 
barous  application  of  heated  oil  is  the  medication 
employed  to  prevent  immediate  death  from  hoemorr- 
hage ;  and  the  after  treatment,  the  cruel  practice  of 
throwing  the  unfortunate  child  on  his  face  in  the 
hot  sand,  and  piling  it  up  about  his  loins,  and  then 
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keeping  him  immoveably  fixed  in  that  position  for 
thirty  or  forty  hours,  undergoing  torments  that 
cannot  be  described. 

These  things,  may  it  please  your  Highness,  are 
done  in  Egypt  ! 

They  are  done  by  Egyptians  ! 

They  are  done  on  poor  children  ! 

And  you  are  the  ruler  of  the  land  ! 

What  civilization  has  reached  that  land  where 
such  savage  crimes  are  committed  with  impunity  l 
—where  they  are  encouraged  by  the  highest  officers 
of  the  state  who  are  compelled  by  their  station  to 
follow  the  example  of  your  Highness  and  to  sur¬ 
round  their  doors  with  a  retinue  of  mutilated  men  \ 

In  conclusion,  may  it  please  your  Highness,  I 
would  beg  leave  to  recal  the  facts  to  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  direct  your  attention. 

1.  At  the  expiration  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  I 
have  visited  Egypt  for  the  second  time,  and  I  find 
slavery,  and  the  trade  in  slaves,  unchanged  in  their 
character,  and  unrestrained  by  any  measure  of  your 
Highness  adopted  for  their  suppression. 

2.  I  find  the  slave-markets  glutted  with  negro 
women  and  children  as  heretofore. 

3.  I  find  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  Alex¬ 
andria  for  Turkey,  on  board  European  vessels 
carried  on  openly  at  the  present  time. 
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4.  I  find  the  prices  of  slaves  actually  lowered  by 
the  increase  of  the  numbers  brought  down  to  Alex- 
andria  and  Cairo,  and  those  slaves,  children  and 
women,  selling  from  600  piastres  to  1,500  a  head, 
or  from  six  pounds  sterling  to  fifteen  pounds  each. 

5.  I  find  the  slave-hunts  are  carried  on  by 
your  people,  and  even  by  your  soldiers,  as  usual, 
and  the  only  prohibition  that  has  been  issued  is, 
one  given  in  the  presence  of  certain  European 
Consuls  at  Fezaglou,  that  has  never  been  carried 
into  effect. 

6.  I  find  the  same  evils  arising  from  this  nefari¬ 
ous  trade,  and  the  same  barbarous  monopoly  in 
mutilated  beings  permitted  as  heretofore,  and  even 
encouraged  by  your  authorities  in  Upper  Egypt. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  spirit  of  reform  is  said  to 
be  moving  over  the  land :  we  are  told  the  en¬ 
lightened  views  of  your  Highness  are  directed  to  the 
removal  of  all  abuses.  Those  in  the  administration 
Of  the  property  of  the  mosques,  which  for  ages  had 
been  protected  even  by  the  law  itself,  were  got  rid 
of  by  your  Highness,  without  the  trouble  and  incon¬ 
venience  of  going  to  Constantinople,  and  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  law  itself  was  set  aside  to  enable  your 
Highness  to  turn  these  funds  to  an  account  more 
useful  to  the  state. 

But  when  the  grand  abuse  of  all  is  approached, 
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and  the  outrages  are  pointed  out  that  are  com¬ 
mitted  on  humanity,  by  the  subjects  of  your 
Highness — when  the  barbarous  traffic  in  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  human  beings  like  ourselves  is  brought 
before  you — when  the  question  is  not  one  of  rents 
and  revenue,  of  beans  and  cotton,  but  one  of  flesh  and 
blood,  of  life  and  liberty,  of  duty  and  of  justice ; 
the  advocate  of  the  negro  must  be  sent  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  to  confer  with  the  Mufti  about  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  any  change,  because  the  veneration  of 
your  Highness  for  the  law  is  such,  as  to  extend 
even  to  the  shadow  of  it,  under  which,  slavery  so 
tranquilly  reposes  in  those  countries  that  are  subject 
to  you. 

Your  Highness  did  not  deem  it  necessary  when 
you  recently  established  the  national  guard  at 
Cairo,  to  send  to  the  Mufti  at  Stamboul,  (the  head 
of  the  religion,)  to  consult  him  on  the  investiture  of 
the  Sheik  el  Islem  of  El  Masr  (or  the  chief  of  the 
law  at  Cairo)  with  the  military  rank  and  dignity 
of  a  general,  and  yet  the  law  and  the  religion  had 
made  this  man  their  minister,  and  the  exigency  of 
the  times  made  this  minister  your  soldier.  Here 
the  law  and  the  customs  of  ages  were  opposed  to  the 
change,  but  the  wants  of  the  state  and  the  will  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  required  that  it  should  be  made. 

The  same  will  I  would  fain  see  exerted  in  effect- 
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ing  another  change,  and  one  that  would  give  the 
death-blow  in  Egypt  to  the  crime  of  stealing  men, 
and  retaining  these  stolen  men  in  slavery.  I  can¬ 
not  allow  myself  to  believe  this  will  is  wanting  on 
the  part  of  your  Highness.  Other  matters,  un¬ 
fortunately  considered  of  greater  moment  and  more 
immediate  political  importance,  have  turned  away 
the  attention  of  your  Highness  from  this  subject, 
and  afforded  you  but  a  single  opportunity  of  mani¬ 
festing  a  desire  to  repress  the  enormities  of  this 
traffic  on  the  part  of  your  military  commanders  at 
Fezaglou. 

That  lesson  lias  been  lost  for  want  of  repetition. 
It  is  not  a  sudden  impulse  of  generosity,  or  a  single 
effort  of  benevolence,  that  is  sufficient  to  encounter 
and  overcome  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  as  that 
of  slavery  in  any  of  its  forms,  but  a  series  of 
energetic  measures,  wisely  devised  and  resolutely 
directed  to  the  abolition  of  it. 

It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  because  slaves  are  not 
purchased  in  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  employment 
in  prsedial  labour,  and  because  they  are  treated, 
with  a  degree  of  humanity  little  known  in  Christian 
countries  where  slavery  prevails,  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade  is  not  to  be  desired. 

At  my  recent  interview  with  your  Highness,  in 
speaking  on  this  subject,  you  observed  that  the 
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negroes  were  in  a  wretched  and  distracted  state  in 
their  own  country ;  that  they  were  perpetually  at 
war  with  one  another,  but  that  in  Egypt  they  were 
well  fed  and  kindly  treated,  and  were  far  better  off 
than  in  their  own  country  ;  and  yet  they  died  by 
hundreds  in  the  barracks,  without  any  assignable 
cause  after  all. 

Your  Highness  adduced  this  fact  as  a  proof  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  civilizing  the  negroes  ;  that 
after  taking  them  from  a  state  of  savage  warfare 
and  making  soldiers  of  them  in  Egypt  (therefore 
civilizing  them),  they  pined  away,  and  they  died 
by  hundreds.  The  civilization,  may  it  please  your 
Highness,  that  is  estimated  by  the  advantage  of 
converting  an  untutored  savage  into  an  Egyptian 
soldier,  I  do  not  understand. 

As  to  the  negroes  being  better  fed  and  more 
humanely  treated  than  in  other  countries,  the  injury 
that  was  done  to  them  in  tearing  them  from  their 
country,  surely  must  have  been  very  great  when 
so  many  hundreds  of  them  perished,  as  you  state 
without  any  apparent  cause. 

The  cause  of  this  mortality,  may  it  please  your 
Highness,  is  very  intelligible  to  persons  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  miseries  which  this  traffic 
is  productive  of ;  to  those  who  have  some  practical 
knowledge  of  the  sufferings  of  the  negro  newly 
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fallen  into  slavery — of  the  silent  stupor — of  the 
anguish  which  comes  over  his  mind — of  the  ties 
of  nature  that  are  broken  by  his  capture — of  the 
throbbings  of  the  heart  for  house  and  home,  of  the 
poor  wretch  who  has  been  torn  from  the  country 
(however  barbarous  it  may  be)  which  gave  him 
birth — of  the  wearing  down  of  his  strength  and 
spirits  the  farther  he  goes,  and  the  more  strongly 
that  he  feels,  “  he  drags  at  each  remove  a  length¬ 
ening  chain.1’ 

To  assign  a  cause  for  this  mortality,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  may  it  please  your  Highness,  to  have  seen 
how  soon  the  strongest  man  sinks  under  the  sense 
of  slavery  ;  how  speedily  his  energies  of  mind  and 
body  are  weighed  down  by  it,  and  how  sullenly  and 
silently  he  pines  away  in  that  sickness  of  the  heart 
which  has  no  hope  except  in  death. 

No  matter,  however  bland  and  lenient  that  slavery 
may  be  which  separates  a  man  from  kith  and  kin— 
from  the  place  where  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him  lived  and  died — where  the  “  sheiks”  and  the 
chiefs  of  his  tribes  are  buried,  and  (your  Highness 
can  well  appreciate  the  force  of  that  local  attach¬ 
ment,  amounting  almost  to  a  religious  veneration 
for  the  spot)  where,  perhaps,  the  bones  of  his  father 
and  mother  are  likewise  laid— you  cannot  compen¬ 
sate  this  man  for  the  wrongs  he  has  suffered,  except 
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by  the  restoration  of  that  liberty  of  which  he  has 
been  robbed. 

But  it  matters  very  little,  may  it  please  your 
Highness,  to  the  people  of  Africa,  whose  coun¬ 
try  is  ravaged,  how  the  captives  are  treated  who 
are  carried  away  by  the  Egyptian  “  GellabsA 
Whatever  the  treatment  may  be  in  Egypt;  the 
savagery  of  the  wars  in  Africa  is  all  the  same. 
The  natives  are  hunted  like  wild  beasts ;  their 
fields  are  wasted  ;  their  villages  are  destroyed ;  and 
the  defenceless  people  continually  exposed  to  the 
marauding  attacks  of  the  subjects  of  your  High¬ 
ness. 

But  previously  to  the  sale  of  the  slaves  in  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  nothing  that  takes  place  on  board 
the  slave-ships  of  other  countries,  or  in  the  route  of 
the  slave  66  coffle,”  in  their  march  across  the  desert 
to  the  coast,  can  exceed  the  barbarity  with  which 
the  Gellabs,  or  slave-traders  of  Nubia  and  Egypt, 
treat  the  unfortunate  captives  which  they  carry 
from  the  great  emporiums  of  slavery,  Dongola, 
Darfour,  Cartoon,  Camomel,  and  Cordofan. 

In  their  route  to  Egypt,  the  wretched  slaves  are 
huddled  together  in  small  boats  on  the  Nile,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  wretched  negroes  are  crowded  in 
one  dense  mass  of  human  beings,  jaded  and  sent 
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down  on  board  the  Spanish  slave-ships.*  It  would 
be  idle  to  expatiate  on  the  sufferings  of  these 
creatures,  during  this  voyage,  or  on  the  hardships 
they  endured  in  the  previous  journey  over  land. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  on  the  authority  of  persons  who 
have  very  recently  even  accompanied  your  soldiers 
in  the  slave-hunting  expeditions  from  Sennaar,  and 
have  returned  disgusted  from  them,  that  nothing 
can  exceed  the  barbaritv  of  the  usage  which  the 
captured  negroes  experience  at  the  hands  of  the 
Gellabs.”  ^ 

But  still  with  a  confident  hope  in  the  justice  and 
generosity  of  your  Highness,  I  look  forward  to  the 
success  of  this  application  to  your  Highness,  and 
I  most  earnestly  desire,  that  the  sufferings  it 
details,  may  reach  your  heart.  And  in  the  name 
of  humanity  itself,  I  appeal  to  it  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  natives  of  Africa,  whose  country  your  people 
have  hitherto  desolated  and  robbed  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  even  with  the- 
sanction  of  your  Highness’s  officers  in  these  distant 
provinces. 

For  the  grievous  wrongs  they  have  inflicted  on 

*  In  the  month  of  December  last,  three  boats  of  the  above 
description  on  the  Nile,  laden  with  slaves,  were  seen  by  Mr. 
Weir,  an  English  traveller.  This  gentleman,  on  whose  authority 
the  fullest  reliance  may  be  placed,  estimates  the  number  on  board 
of  each,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
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the  people,  the  promptest  reparation  is  due  to 
Africa,  and  permit  me  to  add,  the  debt  is  one 
which  in  justice  to  yourself,  your  Highness  cannot 
leave  unpaid.  When  the  good  work  which  was 
commenced  at  Fezaglou,  by  the  liberation  of  the 
slaves  that  were  brought  before  you,  shall  be  ac- 
complished,  as  I  pray  it  will  be  by  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  every  captive  that  is  brought  into 
your  country,  the  blessings  of  the  poor  strangers 
who  have  been  so  cruelly  oppressed,  and  are  at 
length  destined  to  be  delivered  by  you  from  their 
sufferings,  will  then  plead  for  a  benefactor  who,  in 
the  discharge  of  the  high  duties  committed  to 
him,  had  endeavoured  to  do  that  which  was  “  just 
and  equal  to  all  men. 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  SLAVE-HUNTS  IN  AFRICA, 
By  IGNATIUS  PALLME, 

A  GERMAN  NATURALIST  ; 

LATELY  JN  THE  PACHA’S  SERVICE  IN  CORDOFAN,  SENNAAR,  AND 
THE  NEIGHBOURING  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  paper,  I  received  from  the  writer 
of  it  last  August,  in  Egypt.  I  am  indebted  for 
the  valuable  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Pallme,  and  for 
this  most  highly  interesting  paper  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Gliddon,  the  American  Consul  at  Cairo,  who  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  this  Nubian  traveller.  Mr.  Pallme  is 
a  German  naturalist,  who,  for  the  sake  of  carrying 
on  his  researches  in  the  upper  country,  accompa¬ 
nied  the  Pacha's  army  into  Cordofan,  and  on  that 
predatory  expedition  into  Africa  for  the  purpose  ol 
stealing  men  to  recruit  his  armies  in  the  year  1888. 

After  a  good  deal  of  persuasion,  I  induced  this 
gentleman  to  give  me  a  written  account  of  the  mode 
and  manner  of  making  these  slave  wars,  and  of  the 
extent  of  them.  He  kindly  complied  with  my  de¬ 
sire,  and  a  literal  translation  of  this  narrative  from 
the  German  language,  in  which  I  received  it  is  here 
given. 

I  have  only  to  observe,  that  the  writer  of  it  is  a 
steady,  sober-minded  man,  and  worthy  of  credit ; 
he  is  still  residing  in  Egypt,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  scientific  pursuits. 
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Cairo ,  August ,  1840. 

Revered  Doctor, 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honour  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  paper  containing  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  slave-hunts  carried  on  by  Mohammed 
Ali.  It  would  be  one  of  the  best  memorials  of  my 
travels,  if  my  observations  should  contribute  some¬ 
thing  towards  alleviating  the  suffering  of  the  cruelly 
treated  negroes,  as  the  sufferings  which  these  poor 
creatures  have  to  endure,  and  of  which  I  was  eye¬ 
witness,  have  made  an  indelible  impression  on  my 
heart.  I  intend  to  publish  all  the  observations  I 
made  during  my  residence  at  Cordofan  :  and  there¬ 
fore,  I  would  ask  you  to  have  the  enclosed  extracts 
printed  with  my  name,  that  no  one  may  reproach 
me  at  a  future  time,  with  having  copied  other 
Works  ;  I  would  also  ask  you  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
the  accompanying  account  of  the  slave-hunts  when 
printed. 

If  you  should  know  any  person  who  would  pur¬ 
chase  my  work  on  Cordofan,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged,  and  would 
merely  add,  that  it  will  consist  of  about  300  pages. 

Allow  me  to  assure  you  of  my  esteem,  and  sub¬ 
scribe  myself, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Ignatius  Pallme. 


To  Dr.  Madden. 
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LETTER  XV. 


Number  of  Troops  in  the  expedition— Mode  of  provisioning— Com¬ 
mencement  of  operations — First  capture  of  the  natives 
Depopulation —Deserted  habitations —Resolute  defence— 
Capture— Horrible  scenes— Egyptian  encampment— Prepara¬ 
tions  for  another  attack — Conduct  of  the  natives — Flight  of 
the  troops — Death  of  a  chief — the  Beduini — Tactics  of  the 
negroes — Operations  renewed — Retreat  of  the  army — Noble 
daring  of  the  mountaineers  in  defence  of  their  liberty — 
Nubians — Siege— Sufferings  and  deaths  by  famine— Surren¬ 
der — Escape  of  Prisoners— New  attack— Horrible  slaughter— 
Dreadful  sufferings  on  the  march  to  Cordofan — Intense  cold— 
Humane  officers — Barbarities  inflicted — Indignation  felt — 
Pay  of  the  soldiers— A  tribute  to  Queen  Victoria. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1838,  the  Viceroy 
ordered  the  province  of  Cordofan  to  procure  5000 
slaves.  At  the  end  of  the  month  of  November  of 
that  year,  the  ordered  corps  consisting  of  2400  foot, 
750  Mograbini,  200  irregular  horse,  300  riders  on 
dromedaries,  and  1200  country  people,  armed  with 
shields  and  lances,  with  three  cannon,  commenced 
their  march.  As  it  was  impossible  to  procure  the 
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whole  number  of  camels  in  the  short  period  that 
remained  before  their  march,  many  being  required 
to  carry  water,  tents,  &c.,  two  of  the  infantry 
received  but  one  camel  between  them.  Provision 
and  cattle,  as  well  as  the  necessary  provender  for 
the  horses,  were  provided  only  for  a  few  days, 
expecting  afterwards  to  obtain  what  was  necessary 
by  robbery  and  plunder. 

A  mountain  which  had  suffered  materially  in 
former  years  from  the  troops  of  Mohammed  Ali,  as 
well  as  from  the  rapacious  Bakkara,  and  was  almost 
dispeopled,  being  one  of  the  first  in  the  territories 
of  free  Nubia,  was  first  commanded  to  surrender. 
The  Sheik  readily  descended  into  the  camp  and 
surrendered  himself  with  all  his  subjects,  consisting 
of  196  souls  ;  he  himself  was  set  free  and  presented 
with  a  dress  ;  but  the  sheba  was  fastened  round  the 
necks  of  the  young  men  ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
all  the  prisoners  were  transported  to  Lobeid.  The 
Sheik  himself  told  me  that  about  eighteen  years 
ago,  when  the  Turks  went  there  for  the  first  time, 
the  population  of  his  mountain  amounted  to  more 
than  3000  souls  ;  but  on  account  of  the  annual 
tribute  of  slaves,  which  was  always  tenfold  increased 
by  the  dissatisfied  Turks,  the  number  had  been 
reduced  to  196.  These  prisoners  were  treated 
humanely,  and  no  suicide  took  place  amongst  them. 
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They  saw  the  impossibility  of  offering  resistance, 

and  became  reconciled  to  their  hard  lot.  Having 

© 

found  only  a  small  store  of  provisions  with  the  poor 
people  of  Dohna  the  bread  of  the  troops  soon  failed, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  advance.  An  attack  was 
made  upon  the  next  mountain,  but  the  soldiers  were 
sadly  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  when  they 
found  all  empty.  The  inhabitants  had  been 
apprised  of  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  and  had 
fled  with  all  their  goods  and  cattle  ;  nothing  but 
their  empty  huts  remained,  to  which  the  soldiers  in 
their  anger  set  fire,  and  entirely  destroved  every¬ 
thing  they  discovered. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  third  mountain. 
The  inhabitants  firmly  resolved  to  defend  their 
liberty  at  any  price,  and  were  willing  rather  to 
sutler  death  than  deliver  thomselves  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks ;  they  put  forth  all  their  strength,  in 
order  to  make  a  desperate  resistance.  The  village 
was  stormed,  but  the  negroes  repulsed  their  enemy 
several  times;  after  repeated  attacks,  however,  it 
was  at  last  taken  ;  and  then  a  horrible  scene  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  the  view  of  the  spectator.  Out  of 
the  500  souls  that  inhabited  the  village,  only  1 88 
were  found  alive.  All  the  huts  were  filled  with  the 
corpses  of  young  and  old,  many  of  those  who  had 
not  perished  in  the  battle  with  their  arms  in  their 
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hands,  killed  themselves  in  order  to  escape  slavery . 
The  prisoners  were  all  led  away,  the  place  ran¬ 
sacked,  and  the  corpses  left  unburied,  which  pre¬ 
sented  a  fearful  scene  of  desolation  upon  the  return 
of  the  few  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  save 
themselves  by  flight. 

In  order  to  afford  the  troops  some  rest,  an  en¬ 
campment  was  made,  and  a  part  of  the  troops  sent 
out  to  procure  some  provisions.  Such  a  camp, 
which  is  usually  pitched  in  a  plain,  consists  of  an 
irregular  square,  which  is  fenced  in  with  thorn 
hedges,  bushes,  and  sometimes  with  stones,  and  in 
which  the  regular  infantry  and  the  cannon  are 
placed,  while  the  cavalry  and  the  bearers  of  lances 
are  stationed  on  tlie  outside.  They  never  place 
sentinels,  or  adopt  other  means  of  caution ;  but 
confine  themselves  to  a  mere  defence  against  a  coup 
de  main.  The  negroes  frequently  make  a  sally  by 
night,  which  may  prove  destructive  to  the  troops 
on  account  of  their  great  carelessness.  They  gene¬ 
rally,  however,  only  encamp  for  a  short  time  ;  and 
this  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  for  as 
soon  as  the  soldiers  had  refreshed  themselves  a  little 
and  procured  some  provisions,  the  tents  were  broken 
up,  and  the  march  continued  to  the  mountain  fixed 
upon  for  the  next  attack. 

The  cavalry  had  been  sent  half  an  hour  sooner, 
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in  order  to  surround  the  mountain  ;  but  when  they 
approached  it,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
mountaineers  who  were  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Turks.  The  negroes,  strong  in  number,  and 
only  armed  with  shields  and  lances  rushed  out  of 
their  ambush  with  violence,  uttering  terrible  cries, 
in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the  women  who 
accompanied  their  husbands,  and  threw  themselves 
upon  the  enemy.  The  cavalry  were  immediately 
thrown  into  consternation,  and  unwilling  to  await 
the  attack,  turned  and  fled.  One  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Beduini,  who  was  riding  on  a  spirited  horse, 
that  would  not  immediately  follow  the  others,  was 
suddenly  surrounded,  he  took  his  gun  in  order  to 
fire  at  the  first  assailant ;  this,  however,  missed 
fire,  and  before  he  could  make  use  of  his  sword  or 
pistols,  or  prepare  himself  in  any  way  for  his  defence, 
he  was  pulled  from  his  horse  and  immediately 
killed.  None  of  his  people  made  the  least  attempt 
to  assist  their  leader,  each  one  thought  only  of  his 
own  safety. 

The  flight,  however,  must  not  be  ascribed  to 
want  of  courage  in  the  Beduini,  nearly  all  of  them 
are  good  warriors  and  fight  valiantly,  unless,  as  it 
was  the  case  here,  their  own  interests  are  in  danger. 
Partly  by  subtilty,  and  partly  by  extraordinary 
promises,  which,  however,  are  never  fulfilled,  these 
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nomades  are  allured  out  of  tlieir  homely  deserts, 
and  employed  for  capturing  of  slaves.  But  he  has 
nothing  to  expect  beside  a  trifling  payment,  except 
what  he  obtains  by  robbery  and  plunder ;  and  if 
it  should  occur,  that  he  loses  his  horse,  which  is  his 
own  property  (either  accidentally  or  in  battle,)  he 
must  not  expect  to  receive  indemnification  from 
government. 

If  he  has  no  means  of  his  own  to  purchase  another 
horse,  government  gives  him  one,  but  the  price 
of  it  is  deducted  from  his  small  salary  ;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  he  must  serve  gratuitously  for  several 
years.  Their  Sheik,  or  first  leader,  has  told  me 
this  himself,  and  assured  me,  that  his  Beduini,  who 
are  falsely  called  Mograbini,  would  act  very  impru¬ 
dently,  if  they  were  to  expose  their  horses  to  a 
danger  where  nothing  important  could  be  obtained ; 
for  the  negroes  when  fighting  with  the  cavalry, 
endeavour  to  injure  the  horse  sooner  than  its  rider, 
as  the  latter,  after  the  loss  of  his  horse,  is  sure  to 
fall  a  prey. 

While  the  cavalry  rallied  behind  the  infantry, 
the  commander  ordered  them  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  next  day.  If  it  had  succeeded,  the  slaughter 
would  have  been  terrible,  for  all  intended  to  revenge 
the  fallen  leader  of  the  Beduini.  It  was,  however, 
differently  ordained  by  the  God  of  providence. 
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As  soon  as  the  day  began  to  dawn,  the  infantry 
prepared  for  the  attack,  and  the  cavalry  were  kept 
in  reserve.  But  no  enemy  was  visible,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  negroes  had  retired  into  their 
village,  which  was  situated  near  a  very  steep  preci¬ 
pice,  and  wanted  to  defend  themselves  there.  They 
advanced  with  the  greatest  caution,  a  few  cannon 
shots  directed  against  the  village  were  useless,  all 
remained  quiet.  Suddenly,  however,  when  the 
avant-guard  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  were  about  to  storm  the  place,  the  negroes 
rushed  forth  from  all  directions,  and  endeavoured 
to  surround  the  assailants.  The  situation  of  the 
latter  became  very  critical,  for  their  attention  hav¬ 
ing  been  exclusively  fixed  on  the  mountain  which 
they  were  ordered  to  attack  ;  they  had  entirely 
overlooked  that  two  other  mountains  were  situated 
on  the  sides  of  the  former,  and  inhabited  by  an 
equal  number  of  negroes,  who  had  waited  with  their 
neighbours,  and  rushed  down  with  all  their  might 
upon  the  infantry,  none  of  whom  would  have 
escaped,  had  not  the  commander  of  the  Egyptian 
troops  perceived  the  imminent  danger  in  time,  and 
immediately  ordered  a  retreat ;  when  all  fled  out  of 
the  valley  in  the  greatest  confusion,  for  surrounded 
by  a  narrow  valley,  with  scarcely  sufficient  room  to 
move,  and  no  assistance  to  be  expected  from  the 
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cavalry,  all  would  have  been  lost.  As  the  negroes 
came  down  the  mountain  like  black  clouds,  no  one 
could  have  resisted  their  attack,  for  with  an  inde¬ 
scribable  fury,  they  rush  to  the  battle,  heedless  of 
pistols,  guns,  or  bayonets  ;  they  use  their  lances 
skilfully,  and  joyfully  die  fighting  for  their  liberty. 
The  cavalry  did  not  remain,  and  the  troops  only 
stopt  when  they  found  themselves  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  enemies.  No  one  thought  of  commencing 
the  battle  again,  for  if  once  defeated,  nothing  in  the 
world  can  induce  these  heroes  to  make  another 
attack.  They  are  likewise  aware  that  the  negroes, 
after  being  in  possession  of  an  advantage,  however 
small,  become  almost  invincible,  especially  as  the 
guns  with  bayonets  are  of  little  use  against  the 
arms  of  the  blacks  ;  for,  as  I  observed  before,  these 
wild  mountaineers  are  reckless  of  danger  and  devoid 
of  fear,  but  blinded  with  fury  and  despising  death, 
they  rush  into  the  battle.  I  myself  experienced 
an  instance  of  the  intrepidity  of  these  men.  My 
servant  one  day  came  in  contact  with  one  of  the 
negroes,  and  when  I  perceived  that  the  former  was 
in  danger,  I  hastened  to  his  assistance  and  pointed 
my  gun  at  his  breast,  designing  to  frighten  rather 
than  do  him  any  harm,  yet  he  remained  as  im¬ 
moveable  as  a  wall,  and  heedless  of  the  threatening 
danger,  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  his  opponent,  and 
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threw  his  lance  at  him  ;  but,  fortunately,  he  missed 
his  aim,  and  it  was  only  by  kindness  that  he  could 
be  pacified. 

When  the  troops  had  again  rallied,  and  all  was 
set  in  order,  they  proceeded  on  their  expedition ; 
and,  in  a  few  days  they  succeeded  in  taking  several 
other  mountains,  and  the  prisoners  were  sent  to 
Lobeid.  They  then  directed  their  course  to  the 
south  of  the  Nubian  mountains,  which  is  inhabited 
by  another  tribe.  The  people  differ  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Nubia,  in  language  and  stature,  and 
are  not  so  fine  as  the  latter.  They  are  immediately 
recognized  by  the  many  brass  ear-rings,  which  they 
do  not  wear  in  the  lower  but  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  ear,  which  is  drawn  down  and  nearly  covers 
the  lower  part.  Most  men  have  the  tooth  of  some 
animal,  about  1^  or  2  inches  long,  which  they  wear 
above  the  chin ;  they  put  it  through  a  hole  in  their 
skin  when  young,  which,  consequently,  grows  fast 
to  it.  In  their  manner  of  living,  they  differ  but  very 
little  from  the  tribes  of  Nubia.  It  is,  however,  re¬ 
markable,  that  when  eating,  they  do  not  like  other 
negroes,  or  Turks,  or  Arabs,  take  up  their  food 
with  their  fingers,  but  make  use  of  a  shell  or  a 
piece  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  a  spoon. 

The  village  of  this  tribe,  situated  on  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  part  of  the  mountain,  was  difficult  to  be 
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taken  by  storm,  and  the  commander,  in  order  not  to 
suffer  loss,  resolved  to  blockade  it,  and  to  force  the 
negroes  to  surrender  from  want  of  water.  The 
siege  lasted  eight  days,  and  as  it  was  afterwards 
ascertained  that  these  poor  creatures  who  did  not 
feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves, 
had  not  a  drop  of  water  on  the  fourth  day.  The 
cattle  were  killed  on  the  first  day,  in  order  not  to 
diminish  the  supply  of  water ;  on  the  sixth  day, 
several  children  and  old  people  perished  through 
thirst ;  and  on  the  seventh  day,  the  mortality  was  so 
general,  that  they  resolved  to  surrender.  Some  ad¬ 
vised  to  make  a  sally,  but  others,  feeling  exhausted, 
thought  it  would  be  of  no  use ;  and,  when  on  the 
eighth  day  the  torments  of  thirst  destroyed  hundreds, 
and  many  in  despair  cut  open  their  bellies  with  their 
two-edged  knives,  and  thus  destroyed  themselves, 
the  remainder  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 

Of  more  than  2000  people,  only  1049  were  alive, 
some  had  died  of  thirst,  and  some  had  destroyed 
themselves. 

When  the  Turks  entered  the  village,  they  found 
the  huts  filled  with  corpses,  several  were  indeed 
alive,  but  so  exhausted,  that  they  could  scarcely 
keep  themselves  erect.  But  with  knocks  from  the 
butt-end  of  the  guns,  and  flogging,  these  poor  crea¬ 
tures  were  driven  out  of  their  huts,  and. suffering  all 
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kinds  of  ill-treatment,  were  dragged  into  the  camp, 
and  from  tlience  sent  to  Lobeid,  but  more  than  150 
died  on  their  way  there.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the 
departure  of  this  transportation  of  slaves,  when  the 
caravan  halted,  and  the  prisoners  as  usual  lay  down 
in  small  divisions  ;  an  old  woman,  on  account  of 
her  former  suffering,  and  from  her  long  march  en¬ 
tirely  exhausted,  could  not  reach  the  appointed 
place  with  sufficient  readiness,  an  unfeeling  soldier, 
gave  her  a  blow  with  the  butt-end  of  his  gun, 
that  she  sank  to  the  ground  almost  lifeless.  Her 
son,  who  witnessed  this  ill-treatment,  and  not  being 
able  to  master  his  feelings,  flew  with  great  fury  at 
the  soldier  and  gave  him  such  a  blow  with  the  sheba 
fastened  to  his  neck,  that  he  likewise  sank  to  the 
ground.  This  served  as  an  appointed  signal;  all 
the  slaves  wearing  a  sheba,  fell  on  the  soldiers,  and 
knocked  several  of  them  down,  so,  that  before  they 
could  seize  their  guns,  and  fix  their  bayonets  at  the 
end,  fifty-six  negroes,  favoured  by  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  the  confusion  in  the  camp,  had  fled, 
and  safely  escaped ;  while  the  country  people,  into 
whose  care  they  had  been  committed,  remained  quiet 
spectators,  a  proof  of  the  interest  they  take  in  such 
captures. 

The  main  troops  had  in  the  meantime  continued 
their  march,  and  taken  a  mountain  by  storm,  but 
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not  without  loss.  The  village  situated  near  a  steep 
precipice,  could  only  be  attacked  on  one  side,  and 
having  a  good  supply  of  water,  it  would  have 
been  useless  to  blockade  it.  That  being  the  case, 
they  attempted  to  storm  it.  With  unprecedented 
fury  they  fought  on  both  sides,  the  assailants  had 
to  pay  dearly  with  their  blood  for  every  step  they 
advanced.  The  negroes  blocked  up  all  the  passes, 
made  use  of  every  stone,  of  every  tree,  and  every 
elevation  behind  which  they  could  hide,  and  rushed 
on  the  enemy,  so  that  they  could  only  reach  the 
summit  with  great  difficulty.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  soldiers  to  make  use  of  their  guns  ;  for  creeping 
like  ants  on  hands  and  feet,  they  were  unable  to 
take  their  arms  in  their  hands,  and  consequently, 
many  of  them  were  pierced  with  the  lances  of  the 
negroes,  before  they  could  stand  erect,  and  in  their 

f 

fall  they  dragged  others  with  them.  Firing  the 
cannon  was  quite  useless,  and  could  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  fear  of  injuring  their  own  troops.  The 
battle  was  fearful,  and  remained  for  a  long  time 
undecided ;  but  the  soldiers  at  last  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  firm  footing  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  were  enabled  to  make  an  attack 
with  their  bayonets.  That  decided  the  conflict ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  most  desperate  resistance  of  the 
negroes,  the  village  was  at  last  taken.  The  blood- 
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shed  which  ensued  was  horrible.  All  who  defended 
themselves  were  killed  without  mercy  ;  children, 
women,  and  old  men,  were  stabbed  with  bayonets, 
the  huts  were  burned  down,  and  everything  ran¬ 
sacked ;  in  short,  these  unhappy  creatures  were 
treated  with  the  most  ferocious  cruelty.  All  that 
fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  were 
immediately  dragged  down  into  the  camp  ;  those 
who  endeavoured  to  hide  themselves  in  caves  01  cliffs, 
were  driven  out  again,  or  suffocated  by  means  of  fire 
and  smoke.  All  imaginable  cruelties  were  practised 
and  not  discontinued,  till  every  one  of  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  people  was  either  killed,  or  led  away  into  sla¬ 
very.  All  that  remained  of  their  poor  possessions, 
and  that  could  not  be  carried  away,  was  destroyed, 
and  at  last  the  whole  village  was  razed  to  the  ground. 

But  the  sufferings  of  these  poor  people  did  not 
end  here ;  they  had  to  suffer  greater  torments  on 
their  way  to  Cordofan.  I  was,  alas,  myself,  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  misery  of  the  prisoners.  No  pen 
can  describe  what  cruelties  these  poor  cieatures, 
who  were  already  cast  down  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  their  goods,  and  especially  the  loss  of  their 
liberty,  had  to  suffer  on  their  way.  Partly  with 
the  heavy  sheba  round  their  necks,  or  tied  together 
two  and  two,  with  strong  leather  strings,  or  their 
hands  fastened  with  clasps;  these  poor  negroes 
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were  driven  along  like  cattle,  and  treated  with  far 
less  indulgence,  and  much  more  severity.  Most  of 
them  covered  with  wounds  which  they  had  received 
in  the  battle,  or  from  the  friction  of  the  sheba, 
the  leather  strings  or  the  clasps,  had  to  suffer  the 
most  excruciating  pains,  and  if  they  became  too 
exhausted  to  keep  pace  with  the  others,  still  greater 
sufferings  awaited  them. 

The  cries  and  lamentations  of  these  unfortunate 
persons,  as  well  as  the  weeping  and  crying  of  the 
children,  who  either  had  lost  their  parents  when 
the  village  was  taken  by  storm,  or  were  too  much 
fatigued  to  follow  their  mothers  who  were  still  more 
so  ;  who  suffered  with  hunger  and  thirst,  and  did 
not  receive  a  morsel  of  bread  to  satisfy  their  hunger, 
nor  a  drop  of  water  to  quench  their  thirst,  from  the 
hard-hearted  Turks,  was  enough  to  move  a  heart  of 
stone,  but  it  made  no  impression  on  these  unfeeling 
capturers.  They  walked  indifferently  by  the  side 
of  their  prisoners,  and  only  stimulated  them  to 
advance,  by  blows  and  strokes.  As  all  who  were 
found  alive  were  carried  off ;  there  was  a  great 
number  blind,  lame,  old,  or  otherwise  feeble  people, 
respecting  whom  they  knew  beforehand,  that  they 
would  either  perish  on  the  way  or  fetch  no  price. 

But  this  was  not  regarded,  all  were  unmercifully 
taken  from  their  homely  hearth  and  left  to  their 
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fate,  their  only  care  was  to  procure  the  requisite 
number  of  slaves  demanded  by  government. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  they  baited, 
the  slaves  were  arranged  into  different  divisions  after 
their  ages,  and  received  their  food,  which  consisted 
of  boiled  maize  (dolma,)  no  salt  is  given,  and  the 
maize  is  boiled  so  hard,  that  it  is  seaiceA  possible 
for  adults  to  chew  it ;  the  children  whose  teeth  are 
too  tender  to  chew  this  kind  of  corn,  swallow  it 
like  pills,  and  afterwards  perish  most  miserably,  as 
they  cannot  digest  what  they  have  swallowed,  which 
makes  their  bellies  swell.  I  frequently  saw  that 
mothers  chewed  it  for  their  children. 

When  the  division  of  the  prisoners  was  made  m 
the  camp  according  to  their  ages,  no  allowance 
was  made  for  the  children,  who  anxiously  em¬ 
braced  their  parents,  the  sick  and  the  wounded  ; 
the  former  were  violently  torn  from  the  arms  of 
their  parents,  in  order  that  they  might  accustom 
themselves  to  eat  alone ;  and  the  sick  received  the 
same  food  as  the  healthy;  several  of  them  pre¬ 
ferred  to  throw  themselves  crying  into  the  sand, 
and  endeavoured  to  refresh  their  weak  limbs,  re¬ 
fusing  to  take  any  food.  If  any  one  became  so 
exhausted,  that  they  saw  no  possibility  of  driving 
him  any  further,  or  if  he  was  already  dying,  they 
would  throw  him  aside  like  a  piece  of  wood,  and  let 
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him  either  perish  from  exhaustion  or  be  torn  by 
wild  beasts.  Bread  is  not  even  heard  of,  although 
there  is  a  possibility  of  baking  some  on  their  march  ; 
this,  however,  would  in  their  opinion,  be  super¬ 
fluous  for  the  poor  slaves,  and  they  must  content 
themselves  with  food  which  is  too  bad  for  cattle. 
As  soon  as  the  signal  of  decampment  was  given, 
every  one  was  obliged  to  hasten  to  his  detachment, 
whoever  came  only  one  minute  too  late,  was  beaten 
with  whips  and  the  butt  ends  of  the  guns.  Old 
men  and  women,  who,  bent  with  old  age,  could 
scarcely  creep  along,  suffered  the  same  ill-treat¬ 
ment,  and  were  left  behind  in  the  sand,  if  they 
were  not  able  to  advance ;  and  the  children  were 
not  allowed  to  take  leave  of  their  dear  relatives ; 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  they  could  only  look  at 
them,  and  leave  them  to  their  fate.  In  order  not 
to  see  the  father  left  behind  in  so  miserable  a 
situation,  wives  and  daughters  took  him  between 
them  and  helped  him  on,  while  he  had  his  arms 
round  their  necks,  and  he  was  sometimes  carried 
by  them. 

Children  from  six  years,  and  even  from  four 
years  of  age,  were  obliged  to  run.  But  they 
could  seldom  bear  the  fatiguing  march,  and  were 
obliged  to  be  carried  by  their  mothers  and  sisters.  I 
even  saw  mothers  with  a  sucking  babe  in  one  arm, 
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a  child  of  two  years  of  age  in  the  other,  and  at  last 
an  exhausted  boy  on  their  backs,  sink  under  this 
threefold  burden. 

Officers  who  are  charged  with  such  a  transpor¬ 
tation,  are  the  chief  cause  why  the  soldiers  treat 
the  poor  slaves  so  cruelly — either  riding  at  some 
distance  before  the  caravan  or  behind  it,  they  care 
nothing  about  the  condition  of  the  captives,  and 
leave  them  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  ; 
and  it  is  soon  perceived  when  a  humane  officer  con¬ 
ducts  the  caravan,  for  then  only  few  perish.  I  saw 
one  of  them  particularly  attending  to  the  children 
and  the  sick,  and  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  one 
of  them  lost  his  strength,  and  could  not  go  on  with 
the  rest,  he  ordered  that  he  should  he  put  on  one 
of  the  beasts  of  burden  :  he  even  took  one  or  two 
on  his  own  horse. 

Such  an  officer  can  lie  down  on  his  couch  with  a 
good  conscience,  and  has  not  to  reproach  himself 
with  having  increased  the  misery  of  his  fellow-men, 
which  is  already  sufficiently  great ;  while  so  many 
of  his  comrades  have  the  miserable  death  of  hundreds 
on  their  conscience. 

An  hour  before  sunset,  they  halted  again,  and 
distributed  boiled  corn  (dohna)  among  the  slaves. 
But  during  the  night,  the  misery  of  the  slaves 
reached  its  highest  pitch.  In  the  month  of  January, 
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in  which  the  change  of  the  temperature  is  generally 
keenly  felt,  as  the  thermometer  frequently  falls  to 
eight  degrees,  the  cold  was  so  intense,  that  it  might 
be  compared  with  the  cold  of  Northern  Germany, 
when  four  to  five  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 
Let  the  reader  remember  that  the  poor  negroes  are 
naked,  without  any  covering,  exhausted  with  hun¬ 
ger  and  fatigue,  and  he  can  judge  what  these  poor 
people  had  to  suffer ;  fires  were,  indeed,  kindled  ;  but 
as  there  was  a  deficiency  of  wood,  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  protect  against  the  cold.  The  wailing 
and  moaning  of  the  children,  sick,  wounded,  and 
dying,  were  therefore  terrible ;  and  one  morning  they 
found  a  sucking  child  frozen  to  death,  still  on  the 
breast  of  its  mother.  The  negroes  have,  indeed, 
no ‘covering  when  in  their  villages,  but  are  quite 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  cotton  girdle  round 
their  loins  ;  but  during  the  night  they  lie  in  their 
huts,  and  cover  themselves  with  skins,  all  of  which 
they  were  deprived  of  on  their  march. 

Those  who  wore  the  sheba,  round  their  necks, 
could  not  sleep  on  account  of  pain,  their  necks  were 
so  pressed  together,  that  they  could  not  move 
them,  and  thus  not  one  was  free  from  suffering. 
A  woman  near  her  confinement  was  delivered,  one 
night,  without  any  assistance.  The  new-born  babe 
was  wrapped  up  in  a  shirt  which  I  had  given  to  the 
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mother,  and  safely  brought  to  Lobeid.  I  gave  my 
donkey  to  the  mother  to  ride  on. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  me  to  describe  all  the 
misery  which  I  witnessed  during  the  time  I  remained 
with  them.  Language  fails  ;  the  sufferings  which 
the  slaves  have  to  undergo  is  beyond  conception, 
and  no  words  can  describe  the  pain  which  a  sensi¬ 
tive  heart  feels  when  witnessing  such  scenes.  I  did 
all  in  my  power,  partly  by  kind  words,  and  partly 
by  small  presents,  to  make  the  soldiers  as  well  as 
the  country  people  who  had  to  escort  the  slaves  more 
compassionate  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  many  of 
them  would  take  a  poor  child  that  could  not  move 
his  wounded  feet  any  longer  in  the  sand,  or  that 
was  a  burden  to  his  exhausted  mother,  on  his  arms 
and  carry  it  nearly  the  whole  of  the  way.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  put  a  stop  to  all  the  acts 
of  cruelty,  and  I  was  obliged,  one  day  to  see  an 
unfeeling  soldier  knock  down  with  the  butt  end  of 
his  gun,  a  poor  man  whose  feet  were  quite  inflamed 
on  account  of  the  wounds  which  he  had  received  in 
battle,  and  whom  pain  prevented  from  keeping 
step  with  the  others. 

I  was  no  longer  master  of  my  feelings  ;  I  drew 
my  sword,  and  would  have  hewn  this  tiger  into 
pieces  if  my  servant  had  not  stopt  me,  by  wrench¬ 
ing  the  sword  out  of  my  hand,  he  likewise  took  my 
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pistols  from  me,  and  did  not  return  either,  until  lie 
saw  that  my  aimer  had  cooled. 

u  O 

On  the  eighth  day  the  whole  expedition  arrived  at 
Lobeid,  where  the  distribution  of  the  slaves  took 
place,  and  this  is  the  chief  reason  that  the  soldiers 
treat  the  slaves  so  unmercifully  ;  for  as  they  are 
obliged  to  take  these  instead  of  the  arrear  pay,  and 
that  at  a  very  high  price,  and  as  the  slaves  fre¬ 
quently  die  before  they  have  sold  them  again,  and 
the  soldiers  consequently  lose  all,  they  try  all  they 
can  to  let  the  old  and  feeble  perish  before  they 
reach  Lobeid.  If  the  troops  in  Cordofan,  and  in 
other  provinces,  received  their  pay  in  ready  money, 
I  feel  convinced  that  they  would  treat  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  people  with  more  humanity. 

But  thanks  be  to  the  kind  care  of  the  magnani¬ 
mous  Queen  Victoria,  who  had  cast  her  compas¬ 
sionate  regards  upon  those  distant  regions,  and 
upon  their  poor  inhabitants,  and  through  whose 
interposition  thousands  and  thousands  of  poor 
negroes,  who,  from  year .  to  year,  were  threatened 
with  a  similar  fate,  will  now  be  able  to  spend  their 
lives  in  quietude  and  peace,  and  the  prayers  of  these 
henceforth  happy  people  must,  and  will,  draw  down 
blessings. 
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Kind  treatment  of  slaves  by  the  Turks  no  equivalent  for  the  loss 
of  liberty — Periodical  slave-hunts — Mohammed  Ali  not  aware 
of  the  cruelties  inflicted- — Numbers  carried  into  captivity 
from  Nubia — Preparations  for  an  expedition-— Demand  for 
camels — Training — Number  of  troops — Appearance  and  mode 
of  attack  by  the  Beduini — Providing  for  the  expedition — 
Demand  for  slaves  as  tribute — Heart-rending  scenes — Splen¬ 
did  examples  of  noble  daring — Preparations  for  defence— 
Attacks — Revenge — Death  preferred  to  slavery — Plunder  of 
the  viilages — Want  of  water — Deceit  of  Kurshid  Pacha 
towards  the  Shelukians — Mode  of  treating  those  who  surren¬ 
der — The  Gelabs — Description  of  the  sheba — The  wooden 
clasp — Transporting  the  slaves — Mortality  among  them — 
Disposal  of  the  slaves  among  the  troops — Source  of  revenue 
pointed  out — And  mode  of  increasing  the  army. 


Several  travellers  who  have  visited  the  Orient, 
and  especially  Egypt,  mention,  and  that  justly,  the 
humane  treatment  of  the  slaves  :  but  few,  perhaps, 
have  heard  of  the  inhuman  manner  in  which  these 
poor  people  are  brought  under  the  horrible  yoke  of 
slavery.  The  comparatively  kind  manner  in  which 
the  Turks  in  the  above-mentioned  countries  treat 
their  slaves,  is  but  a  very  insignificant  indemnifica¬ 
tion  for  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  but,  alas,  very  few 
of  these  unfortunate  beings  enjoy  even  this  indem- 
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nification,  as  more  than  half  the  number  of  them 
perish  before  they  reach  the  place  of  their  destina¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  the  ill-usage  of  the  rude  bar¬ 
barians. 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  sends  out  once  or  twice 
every  year,  a  capturing  expedition  to  the  mountains 
of  Nubia  and  the  adjacent  regions,  in  order  to  seize 
upon  a  certain  number  of  these  unfortunate  crea¬ 
tures  either  by  subtility  or  force  ;  and  some  of  these 
are  given  to  his  troops  at  Cordofan  instead  of  money, 
and  the  others  are  to  increase  his  public  revenues. 

In  what  way  this  procedure  may  be  justified,  I 
leave  my  readers  to  judge,  and  refrain  from  making 
any  further  remark,  especially  as  the  only  object  of 
this  sketch  is  to  give  a  faithful  description  of  the 
captures  which  are  carried  on  by  Mohammed  Ali. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  stated  in  several  European 
papers,  that  these  captures  had  been  discontinued 
by  the  command  of  the  Viceroy,  when  he  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  Sennaar ;  I  can,  however,  state  positively, 
that  although  orders  were  given  to  that  effect,  these 
seizures  continue  to  be  carried  on,  the  same  as 
before. 

No  pen  can  describe  the  cruelty  practised  on  the 
occasion  ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  if  Mohammed 
Ali  knew  all  the  particulars  respecting  it,  he  would 
not  consult  his  own  interest,  but  order  his  officers  to 
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be  severely  punished  for  their  inhuman  conduct  so 
revolting  to  the  feelings ;  but  the  distance  of  these 
unhappy  provinces  is  by  far  too  great  for  the 
lamentable  cry  of  those  miserable  beings  to  reach 
his  ears ;  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  the 
necessary  information,  are  too  much  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  these  cruelties. 

The  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of 
Nubia,  generally  fall  victims  to  this  fearful  lot.  In 
the  year  1825,  the  number  of  those  who  were  led 
into  slavery  was  calculated  to  be  40,000,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  year,  (1839),  their  number 
amounts  to  at  least  100,000,  omitting  the  thousands 
who  were  captured  by  the  Bakkara,  a  people  who 
change  their  dwelling  places  continually,  and  sold 
by  them  to  the  Gelabi,  merchants,  who  are  also 
slave-traders. 

As  soon  as  the  rainy  season  is  over,  this  captur¬ 
ing  excursion,  called  Gasna,  commences,  and  the 
necessary  number  of  camels  is  demanded  ;  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  demand  may  easily  be  imagined,  if  we 
consider  that  every  soldier  requires  a  camel,  and 
that  besides  those  used  by  the  soldiers,  double  the 
number  is  required  for  the  conveyance  of  arms, 
ammunition,  tents,  and  other  necessaries.  All  this, 
however,  causes  little  embarrassment  to  the  com¬ 
mander,  for  as  everything  in  Egyptian  countries  is 
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considered  the  property  of  government,  it  occasions 
but  little  difficulty  to  raise  the  necessary  means. 

The  soldiers  seize  all  that  comes  in  their  way 
and  in  a  few  days,  all  that  is  necessary  is  obtained 
Provision  is  not  the  object  of  their  solicitude,  as  the 
harvest  closes  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the 
soldiers  from  many  years'  experience,  know  where 
to  look  for  the  stores  procured  by  the  hard  labour 
of  the  poor  negroes,  and  hid  by  them  from  the 
rapacity  of  these  tyrants. 

The  province  of  Darhammer  suffers  most  from 
being  obliged  to  procure  the  requisite  number  of 
camels ;  but  as  most  of  them  are  young  and  not 
used  to  carry  burdens,  they  require  training,  and  for 
this  purpose,  every  soldier  receives  his  camel  from 
ten  to  fourteen  days  before  the  excursion  ;  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  they  march  out  twice  every  day,  once 
early  in  the  morning,  and  once  in  the  afternoon. 
It  affords  an  imposing  sight  to  see  so  many  hundred 
camels  together  in  an  extensive  plain,  and  to  look 
at  these  dull  animals  while  they  are  being  trained. 
A  camel  which  is  not  trained,  becomes  angry 
when  it  has  to  kneel  down,  and  utters  a  horrible 
cry ;  but  let  the  reader  imagine  he  has  before  him 
a  considerable  number  of  untrained  camels  which 
are  frequently  pulled  down  to  the  ground  by  means 
of  cords,  and  that  exhibit  on  the  occasion  the  great¬ 
est  anger,  and  utter  a  terrible  cry,  and  he  will  then 
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have  a  small  representation  of  the  parade.  It  fre¬ 
quently  occurs,  that  an  unskilful  rider  when  mount¬ 
ing,  that  is,  when  the  camel  rises,  is  thrown  down 
and  hurt.  But  here  it  may  be  seen,  that  animals 
must  unconditionally  yield  to  the  will  of  man,  for, 
in  a  few  days,  these  clumsy,  and  at  first  obstinate 
creatures,  are  seen  to  obey  their  riders  at  the 
smallest  signal. 

The  capturing  expedition  consists  of  1000  to  2000 
regular  foot  soldiers  ;  400  to  800  Mograbini  (Beduini 
on  horseback)  armed  with  guns  and  pistols  ;  300  to 
500  of  the  militia  on  dromedaries  with  shields  and 
spears  ;  and  1000  or  more  on  foot  with  bucklers  and 
small  lances.  Of  the  latter,  every  irregular  foot 
soldier  has  from  four  to  six  in  a  small  leather  bag, 
which  is  tied  to  a  cord  and  carried  on  his  back. 
The  riders  on  the  dromedaries  present  a  peculiarly 
imposing  spectacle  ;  they  are  naked  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  small  piece  of  cotton,  which  is  wrapt 
round  their  loins,  and  manifest  an  agility,  which 
appears  almost  incredible.  They  also  exercise,  a 
certain  time  before  they  proceed  on  their  expedition. 
The  cries  which  they  utter  when  attacking  (which 
they  always  do  in  bodies,  and  at  the  full  speed  of 
the  dromedaries  ;)  the  whizzing  of  the  lances  in 
the  air ;  their  long  floating  hair  which  reaches  to 
their  necks,  this,  together  with  the  large  shields 
which  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  their  bodies^  gives 
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the  riders  a  frightful  appearance,  and  is  enough  to 
intimidate  the  most  stout  hearted  person.  I  was 
frequently  present  at  their  exercises,  and  I  can 
assure  the  reader,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me 
till  after  some  time  to  bear  the  sight  without  a 
secret  feeling  of  horror,  although  I  lived  among 
them  and  had  not  to  fear  the  least  harm  ;  but  these 
people  are  at  such  moments  almost  frantic,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  recognize  even  the  person  with  whom 
you  are  best  acquainted,  as  they  disfigure  their 
countenances  so  much  by  distortions. 

As  soon  as  everything  is  ready,  the  march 
begins.  They  usually  take  from  two  to  four  field 
pieces,  and  only  sufficient  bread  for  the  first  eight 
days.  Oxen,  sheep,  and  other  cattle,  are  generally 
taken  by  force  before,  at  Cordofan,  although  the 
tax  upon  cattle  may  have  been  paid.  When  they 
meet  with  a  flock,  either  feeding  or  at  the  watering 
places,  they  steal  the  cattle,  and  do  not  care 
whether  it  belongs  to  one  or  more  persons  ;  they 
make  no  reparation  for  necessary  things,  whoever 
may  be  the  sufferer,  and  no  objection  or  complaint 
is  listened  to,  as  the  governor  himself  is  present. 

As  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  first  mountains 
in  Nubia  the  inhabitants  are  asked  to  give  the 
appointed  number  of  slaves  as  their  customary 
tribute.  This  is  usually  done  with  readiness  ;  for 
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these  people  live  so  near  Cordofan,  and  are  well 
aware  that  by  an  obstinate  refusal  they  expose 
themselves  to  far  greater  sufferings.  If  the  slaves 
are  given  without  resistance,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
mountain  are  preserved  from  the  horrors  of  an 
open  attack  ;  but  as  the  food  of  the  soldiers  begins 
to  fail  about  that  time,  the  poor  are  obliged  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  necessary  provision  as  well  as  the  specified 
number  of  slaves,  and  the  Turks  do  not  consider 
whether  the  harvest  has  been  good  or  bad.  AH 
that  is  not  freely  given,  the  soldiers  take  by  force. 
Like  so  many  blood  hounds,  they  know  how  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  hidden  stores,  and  frequently  leave  these 
unfortunate  people  scarcely  a  loaf  for  the  next  day. 
They  then  proceed  on  to  the  more  distant  mountains, 
here  they  consider  themselves  to  be  in  the  land  of 
an  enemy ;  they  encamp  near  the  mountain  which 
they  intend  to  take  by  storm  the  following  day,  or 
immediately,  if  it  is  practicable.  But  before  the 
attack  commences,  they  endeavour  to  settle  the 
affair  amicably  ;  a  messenger  is  sent  to  the  Sheik, 
in  order  to  invite  him  to  come  to  the  camp,  and  to 
bring  with  him  the  requisite  number  of  slaves.  If 
the  chief  agrees  with  his  subjects  to  the  proposal, 
in  order  to  prevent  all  further  bloodshed,  or  if  he 
finds  his  means  inadequate  to  attempt  resistance,  he 
readily  gives  the  appointed  number  of  slaves.  The 
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Sheik  then  proceeds  to  procure  the  number  he  has 
promised,  and  this  is  not  difficult,  for  many  volun¬ 
teers  offer  themselves  for  their  brethren,  and  are 
ready  to  subject  themselves  to  all  the  horrors  of 
slavery,  in  order  to  free  those  they  love. 

Here  the  most  heart-rending  scenes  may  be  wit¬ 
nessed  :  for  who  is  willing  to  separate  himself  from 
his  home,  from  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  relations  who  likes  to  forsake  the  cottage  that 
has  sheltered  him  from  his  infancy,  and  where  he 
has  spent  so  many  happy  hours  in  the  society  of 
those  by  whom  he  is  beloved  ? — who  likes  to  go  forth 
to  meet  a  horrible  futurity,  which  promises  nothing 
but  misery,  cruelty,  and  what  is  perhaps  most 
desirable,  death  l — and  yet  they  feel  the  necessity, 
that  one  of  them  should  suffer  in  order  to  exempt 
the  rest ;  the  father  may  frequently  be  seen  dis¬ 
puting  with  his  son,  the  brother  with  his  brother, 
as  to  which  of  them  is  to  deliver  himself  freely  into 
slavery,  for  every  one  wishes  to  save  his  affectionate 
and  endeared  relative. 

The  anticipation  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  unfeeling  Turks,  where  nothing  but  misery  and 
torments  await  them,  to  which  they  must  submit ; 
the  prospect  of  being  obliged  to  forsake  all  that  is 
dear  to  them,  and  that  for  ever,  overpowers  them. 
They  bedew  the  cheeks  of  those  they  love  with 
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their  tears,  while  they  press  the  last  kiss,  and  take 
the  last  farewell ;  they  then  deliver  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  their  unfeeling,  hardened  tormentors. 
Sometimes  they  are  obliged  to  be  torn  by  force 
from  the  embraces  of  their  friends  and  relations, 
The  Sheik  generally  receives  a  dress  as  a  present 
for  his  ready  services. 

But  there  are  very  few  mountains  that  submit  to 
such  a  demand.  Most  villages  which  are  advan- 
tageously  situated,  and  lie  near  steep  precipices  or 
inaccessible  heights,  that  can  be  ascended  only  with 
difficulty,  defend  themselves  most  valiantly,  and 
fight  for  the  rights  of  liberty,  with  a  courage,  per¬ 
severance,  and  sacrifice,  of  which,  history  furnishes 
us  with  few  examples.  Very  few  flee  at  the 
approach  of  their  enemies,  although  they  might 
take  refuge  in  the  high  mountains  with  all  their 
goods,  especially  as  they  receive  timely  information 
of  the  arrival  of  their  enemies ;  but  they  consider 
such  flights  cowardly  and  shameful,  and  prefer  to 
die,  fighting  for  their  liberty. 

If  the  Sheik  does  not  yield  to  the  demand,  an 
attack  is  made  upon  the  village.  The  cavalry  and 
bearers  of  lances  surround  the  whole  mountain, 
and  the  infantry  endeavour  to  climb  the  heights. 
Formerly  they  fired  with  cannon  upon  the  villages 
and  those  places  where  the  negroes  were  assembled, 
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but  on  account  of  the  want  of  skill  of  the  artillery¬ 
men,  few  shots,  if  any,  took  effect :  the  negroes 
became  indifferent  to  this  prelude,  and  were  only 
stimulated  to  a  more  obstinate  resistance.  The 
thundering  of  the  cannon  at  first  caused  more 
consternation  than  their  effects,  but  the  fears  of 
the  negroes  ceased  as  soon  as  they  became  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it.  Before  the  attack  commences,  all 
avenues  to  the  village  are  blocked  up  with  large 
stones  or  other  impediments,  the  village  is  provided 
with  water #  for  several  days,  the  cattle  and  other 
property  taken  up  to  the  mountain ;  in  short, 
nothing  necessary  for  a  proper  defence  is  neglected. 
The  men,  armed  only  with  lances,  occupy  every 
spot  which  may  be  defended,  and  even  the  women 
do  not  remain  inactive,  they  either  take  part  in 
the  battle  personally,  or  encourage  their  husbands 
by  their  cries  and  lamentations,  and  provide  them 
with  arms  ;  in  short,  all  are  active,  except  the  sick 
and  aged.  The  points  of  their  wooden  lances  are 
first  dipped  into  a  poison  which  is  standing  by  them 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  which  is  prepared  from 
the  juice  of  a  certain  plant.  The  poison  is  of  a 
whitish  colour,  and  looks  like  milk  which  has  been 
standing ;  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  the  manner 

*  As  only  few  of  the  mountains  have  water  on  the  top,  it  must 
be  carried  up  from  the  foot. 
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in  which  the  poison  is  prepared,  is  still  a  secret,  and 
generally  known  only  to  one  family  in  the  village, 
who  will  not  on  any  account  make  it  known  to 
others. 

As  soon  as  the  signal  is  given  for  the  attack,  the 
infantry  sound  the  alarm,  and  an  assault  is  made 
upon  the  mountain.  Thousands  of  lances,  large 
stones,  and  pieces  of  wood,  are  then  thrown  at  the 
assailants ;  behind  every  large  stone  a  negro  is 
concealed,  who  either  throws  his  poisoned  lance 
at  the  enemy,  or  waits  for  the  moment,  when  his 
opponent  approaches  the  spot  of  his  concealment ; 
when  he  pierces  him  with  his  lance.  The  soldiers 
who  are  only  able  to  climb  up  the  steep  heights 
with  great  difficulty,  are  obliged  to  hang  their  guns 
over  their  backs,  in  order  to  have  the  use  of  their 
hands  when  climbing,  and  consequently  are  often  in 
the  power  of  the  negroes  before  they  are  able  to 
discover  them.  But  nothing  deters  these  robbers. 
Animated  with  avarice  and  revenge,  they  mind 
no  impediment,  not  even  death  itself.  One  after 
another  treads  upon  the  corpse  of  his  comrade,  and 
thinks  only  of  robbery  and  murder,  and  the  village 
is  at  last  taken  in  spite  of  the  most  desperate  re¬ 
sistance.  And  then  the  revenge  is  horrible.  Neither 
the  aged  nor  sick  people  are  spared,  women,  and 
even  children  in  their  mother’s  womb,  fall  a  sacrifice 
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to  their  fury  ;  the  huts  are  plundered,  the  little 
possession  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  carried 
away  or  destroyed,  and  all  that  fall  alive  into  the 
hands  of  the  robbers,  are  led  as  slaves  into  the 
camp.  When  the  negroes  see  that  their  resistance 
is  no  longer  of  any  avail,  they  frequently  prefer 
death  to  slavery  ;  and  if  they  are  not  prevented, 
you  may  see  the  father  rip  up  first  the  stomach  of 
his  wife,  then  of  his  children,  and  then  of  his  own, 
that  they  may  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Others  endeavour  to  save  themselves  by 
creeping  into  holes,  and  remain  there  for  several 
days  without  nourishment,  where  there  is  frequently 
only  room  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  lie  on  their 
backs,  and  in  that  situation  they  sometimes  remain 
for  eight  days.  They  have  assured  me,  that  if  they 
can  overcome  the  first  three  days,  they  may  with 
a  little  effort,  continue  full  eight  days  without  food. 
But  even  from  these  hiding  places,  the  unfeeling 
barbarians  know  how  to  draw  them,  or  they  make 
use  o  f  means  to  destroy  them  ;  provided  with  com¬ 
bustibles,  such  as  pitch,  brimstone,  &c.,  the  soldiers 
try  to  kindle  a  fire  before  the  entrance  of  the  holes  ; 
and  by  forcing  the  stinking  smoke  up  the  holes, 
the  poor  creatures  are  forced  to  creep  out,  and  to 
surrender  themselves  to  their  enemies,  or  they  are 
suffocated  with  the  smoke. 
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After  the  Turks  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
capture  the  living,  they  lead  these  unfortunate 
people  into  the  camp  ;  they  then  plunder  the  huts 
and  the  cattle,  and  several  hundred  soldiers  are 
engaged  in  searching  the  mountain  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  steal  the  hidden  harvest,  that  the 
rest  of  the  negroes,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
escape,  and  have  hid  themselves  in  inaccessible 
caves,  should  not  find  anything  on  their  return  to 
nourish  and  continue  their  life. 

The  experience  of  many  years,  however,  has 
made  the  troops  that  are  used  on  these  expeditions 
more  prudent  ;  formerly,  at  least,  one-tliird,  and 
sometimes  one-half  of  their  number  perished  ;  at 
present,  they  generally  confine  themselves  to  a  mere 
blockade,  and  only  take  by  storm  in  case  of  neces¬ 
sity.  As  we  have  mentioned  before,  only  a  few  of 
these  mountains  are  provided  with  water,  and  since 
every  avenue  is  intersected,  the  poor  negroes  are 
forced  to  surrender;  yet  before  this  takes  place,  they 
have  to  endure  the  most  agonizing  sufferings.  As 
these  people  provide  themselves  with  water,  only  for 
two  or  four  days — partly  because  they  have  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  vessels  to  contain  it,  and  partly 
because  they  think  they  shall  not  be  attacked  any 
longer,  it  frequently  happens,  that  on  the  third 
day  after  the  blockade,  a  scarcity  of  water  is  felt. 
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No  situation  can  be  more  dreadful,  than  that  of 
those  unfortunate  people.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
fear  of  falling  into  the  power  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
prospect  of  death  on  the  other,  drive  these  poor 
creatures  to  despair.  Their  distress  is  immediately 
perceived  in  the  camp,  the  cries  of  the  children,  and 
the  bleating  of  the  cattle,  announce  the  sad  condition 
of  the  village.  The  cattle  run  restlessly  to  and  fro; 
and  on  the  second  or  third  day,  they  become  un¬ 
manageable,  and  must  be  killed.  The  people  in 
despair  wrestle  with  death,  and  se#k  a  way  of  deli¬ 
verance,  but  in  vain  ;  the  cruel  hunters  surround 
their  game  with  too  great  a  vigilance  to  allow  any 
to  escape  alive.  While  many  of  these  unfortunate 
beings  prefer  death  by  their  own  hands  to  slavery, 
and  while  many  hide  themselves  in  caves,  in  order 
to  escape  this  great  misery,  others  hold  assemblies 
and  consult  about  the  surrender  of  themselves  and 
families  ;  but  this  does  not  soften  the  hard  hearts 
of  their  murderers,  indifferent  about  such  sufferings, 
they  wait  with  impatience  for  the  moment  when 
they  will  be  able  to  seize  their  victims.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  all  the  mountains  ; 
some  of  them  have  wells,  and  on  that  account  can¬ 
not  be  taken  in  such  a  manner;  force  must  be 
employed  here,  and  it  sometimes  occurs,  that  the 
enemy  is  repulsed  with  great  loss,  especially  where 
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the  villages  are  well  peopled,  and  are  favourably 
situated.  Sometimes  the  Turks  will  not  even 
venture  to  make  an  attack,  for  fear  they  shall 
sustain  too  great  a  loss,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
mountain  Daya,  two  days^  journey  from  Lobeid, 
which  was  attacked  three  times  but  not  taken,  and 
where  the  greatest  loss  was  sustained.  But  even  m 
such  cases  they  endeavour  with  satamc  craftiness 
to  bring  destruction  upon  the  unfortunate  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

When  Kursliid  Pacha,  governor  of  Belief  Sudan, 
made  an  attack  upon  a  mountain  in  the  country  of 
the  Shelukians,  and  was  repeatedly  repulsed  with 
great  loss,  and  when  he  felt  at  last  convinced  that 
every  attack  was  unavailable,  and  his  own  loss  too 
considerable,  he  devised  the  following  plan,  which 
would  have  proved  abortive  with  others,  but  with 
this  unsuspicious  people  it  succeeded.  He  en¬ 
camped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  without  block¬ 
ading,  and  remained  there  for  several  days  ;  then  he 
sent  one  of  his  soldiers  into  the  village  with  the 
request  to  take  to  his  people  who  were  suffering  m 
the  camp  from  want  of  provisions,  400  dishes  of 
food ;  and  at  the  same  time,  assured  them,  that 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  for  that  he 
would  not  attack  them  any  more,  and  would  retire 
immediately  after  receiving  the  food.  The  good 
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naturecl  negroes,  who  suspected  no  evil,  forgot  all 
hatred  towards  their  enemies,  and  considered  only 
their  present  distressing  situation,  were  immediately 
ready  to  yield  to  the  request,  and  to  give  the 
desired  food.  The  dishes  were  accordingly  prepared, 
and  400  adults  took  the  requested  number  of  dishes 
into  the  camp  to  their  enemies.  But  now  they 
were  terribly  undeceived ;  for  as  soon  as  they  had 
placed  the  dishes  on  the  ground,  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides,  at  a  signal  given  by  Kurshid 
Pacha,  and  without  firing  one  gun,  or  being  able  to 
think  of  resistance  they  were  all  made  prisoners. 

In  those  mountains  where  by  cutting  off  all 
means  of  procuring  the  necessary  provisions,  espe¬ 
cially  water,  the  people  are  forced  to  surrender, 
and  this  surrender  does  actually  take  place  after  a 
consultation  has  been  held ;  these  poor  miserable 
creatures  find  no  alternative,  they  have  to  go  to  the 
camp.  But  how  dreadful  is  their  condition  !  de¬ 
prived  of  all  strength,  partly  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
battle,  but  still  more  so,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  water,  they  are  hardly  able  to  keep  themselves 
upright,  and  must  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word 
be  dragged  down  from  the  mountain  ;  true,  indeed, 
they  receive  some  refreshment,  but  they  are  allowed 
a  very  short  rest,  some  are  so  much  exhausted  that 
they  cannot  be  dragged  down,  and  then  the  Turks 
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have  pity  enough,  to  send  up  the  necessary  water  , 
at  first  a  little  water  must  be  poured  over  their 
heads,  and  they  must  drink  but  little  at  a  time, 
otherwise,  they  would  die  by  drinking  so  quickly. 
But  their  greatest  sufferings  are  to  come  yet,  and 
frequently,  if  these  poor  creatures  knew  the  dread¬ 
ful  lot  that  awaited  them,  they  would  all  prefer 
death  to  life.  They  have  to  suffer  all  kinds  of 
cruelty  from  their  tormentors,  knocks  with  the 
butt  ends  of  the  guns,  thrusts  with  bayonets,  and 
stripes  with  whips,  is  the  usual  treatment  ol  those 
miserable  creatures,  who  by  reason  of  physical, 
mental,  or  moral  sufferings  are  not  able  to  stand 
erect.  The  soldiers  feel  no  compassion  in  such 
transportations,  for  as  no  personal  interest  induces 
them  to  preserve  the  unfortunate  negroes,  the  only 
consideration  with  them  is,  to  prevent  every  possi¬ 
ble  escape. 

The  Gelabs  treat  their  slaves  with  more  kindness, 
but  it  is  only  because  they  calculate  upon  more 
advantage,  for,  as  every  one  of  the  negroes  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  capital,  they  do  all  they  can  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  person  by  a  better  and  more  humane 
treatment,  in  order  not  to  suffer  loss  ;  but  the 
Turks,  who  have  no  such  considerations  treat  their 

prisoners  worse  than  animals. 

As  soon  as  they  have  obtained  about  500  or  600 
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slaves,  they  are  sent  to  Lobeid  with  an  escort  of 
country  people,  and  about  fifty  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  an  officer.  In  order  to  prevent  escape, 
a  sheba  is  hung  round  the  necks  of  the  adults. 
Such  a  sheba  is  a  young  tree,  about  eight  feet  long, 
and  two  inches  thick,  and  which  has  a  fork  at  the 
top,  it  is  so  tied  to  the  neck  of  the  poor  creature,  that 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  hangs  down  in  the  front,  and 
the  fork  closed  behind  the  neck  with  a  cross  piece 
of  timber,  or  tied  together  with  stripes  cut  out  of  a 
fresh  skin ;  and  in  this  situation  the  slave,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  walk  at  all,  is  obliged  to  take  the  tree 
into  his  hands,  and  to  carry  it  before  him ;  but 
none  can  endure  this  very  long,  and  to  render  it 
easier,  the  one  in  advance  takes  the  tree  of  the 
man  behind  him  on  his  shoulder.  It  is  impossible 
for  them  to  get  their  head  free,  and  it  frequently 
occurs,  that  they  have  their  necks  wounded,  which 
is  followed  by  an  inflammation,  and  sometimes,  even 
by  death. 

Boys,  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  who 
cannot  bear  such  a  sheba,  are  tied  together,  two  and 
two,  with  wooden  clasps  on  their  hands  ;  this  is 
done  by  placing  the  wood  on  the  right  arm  of  one, 
and  on  the  left  of  another,  above  the  wrist,  and 
then  lacing  it  tightly ;  the  pieces  of  wood  are 
scooped  out  at  one  end  that  the  hand  may  fit  in, 
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but  the  openings  are  generally  too  narrow,  by 
which  the  hands  are  wounded,  and  dangerous  ulcers 
created ;  but  even  if  the  hand  should  decay  and 
fall  off,  no  notice  is  taken  of  it,  and  the  clasps  are 
not  removed  before  their  arrival  at  Lobeid. 

Other  boys  are  tied  together  by  two  and  two 
with  leather  strings.  It  is  therefore  easy  for  the 
reader  to  imagine  with  what  difficulty  these  poor 
creatures  walk,  and  what  sufferings  they  have  to 
endure  on  their  march ;  besides  which,  they  have 
very  miserable  food.  If  their  strength  should  fail 
them,  and  become  too  feeble  to  continue  walking, 
they  experience  still  greater  cruelty.  Boys  under 
the  above  mentioned  ages,  as  well  as  girls,  women, 
and  aged  persons  are  allowed  to  walk  at  liberty. 
Many  a  mother  carries  her  sucking  babe,  of  a  few 
days  old,  in  her  arms ;  others  have  to  carry  on  their 
backs,  or  in  their  arms,  two  or  three  of  their 
children,  as  they  are  too  young  and  feeble  to  walk 
by  themselves.  Old  people,  tottering  with  their 
staves,  the  sick  and  wounded  walk,  surrounded  by 
their  daughters,  wives  or  relations,  and  are  assisted 
and  even  carried  occasionally  by  them :  if  one 
of  these  unfortunate  persons  remains  behind  the 
line  but  one  step,  he  is  immediately  forced  to 
proceed  by  blows  from  the  butt  ends  of  the  guns, 
or  by  stripes  of  the  whip,  and  if  they  even  then 
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should  not  be  able  to  move  on,  from  ten  to  twelve 
of  them  are  tied  with  their  hands  to  a  cord,  one  end 
of  which  is  fastened  to  the  pommel  of  a  camel,  and 
the  dying  thus  dragged  along  ;  no  pity  is  shewn  to 
those  who  sink  down,  they  are  not  released,  but 
dragged  along  with  the  rest,  even  if  one  should  die 
before  they  arrive  at  the  appointed  halting  place. 
Before  the  caravan  halts,  no  refreshment,  either  of 
food  or  drink,  is  given  to  the  debilitated  negroes  ; 
the  unfeeling  Turks  have  no  compassion,  even  if  a 
drop  of  water  should  be  sufficient  to  refresh  the 
feeble,  it  is  not  given  to  him,  but  he  is  left  to 
perish. 

When  the  caravan  reaches  the  place,  which  had 
been  fixed  for  rest  or  an  encampment,  those  who  had 
been  dragged  are  now  loosened,  the  dead  and  the 
dying  thrown  aside  into  the  sand,  and  the  latter  left 
to  their  fate.  No  entreaties  or  sighs  move  the  hearts 
of  their  tormentors  ;  the  wives  and  children  are 
not  even  allowed  to  take  leave  of  their  dying  hus¬ 
bands  or  fathers,  or  to  press  a  farewell  kiss  on  their 
dying  lips ;  no  one  is  allowed  to  approach  these 
unfortunate  persons,  they  are  abandoned,  and  it 
is  known,  that  frequently,  when  the  caravan  pro¬ 
ceeds,  these  forsaken  creatures  are  torn  bv  wild 
beasts.  No  pieces  of  bread  or  drops  of  water  are 
left  behind ;  those  who  are  left  must  starve  with 
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hunger,  and  languish  in  misery,  being  conscious  of 
their  state,  and  looking  forward  to  such  a  horrible 
death. 

After  from  six  to  fourteen  days,  the  mournful 
cavalcade  reaches  Lobeid,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
by  such  inhuman  treatment,  more  than  the  eighth 
part  of  their  prisoners  perish  on  the  way,  no  notice 
however  is  taken  of  it,  as  they  are  the  property  of 
government,  and  the  interests  of  private  individuals 

are  not  regarded. 

As  soon  as  all  the  slaves  have  arrived  at  Lobeid, 
the  distribution  takes  place.  The  most  suitable  of 
them  are  made  soldiers,  and  those  who  are  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  under  the  value  of  200  to  250  piastres, 
o*iven  to  the  soldiers  at  Cordofan  and  Sennaar, 
instead  of  the  arrear  pay.  The  soldiers  then  sell 
them  again  to  slave-traders,  in  order  to  get  ready 
money  or  goods.  The  wearied  slave  frequently  dies 
before  he  is  sold,  or  has  not  the  value  of  the  taxed 
sum  on  account  of  his  great  age  or  other  frailties  ; 
and  thus  the  soldiers  frequently  lose  the  whole  of 

their  pay. 

It  often  occurs,  that  the  father  receives  for  his 
pay,  his  son,  or  the  son  his  father,  or  one  of  his 
brothers  or  sisters,  and  is  obliged  to  sell  him,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  give  to  his  comrade  with  whom 
he  must  divide  (as  one  slave  is  to  pay  two  soldiers) 
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one-half  of  the  money.  Officers  as  well  as  common 
soldiers  are  paid  in  the  same  way.  The  Gelabi  do 
not  generally  pay  so  much  for  the  slaves  us  govern¬ 
ment  has  taxed  them.  All  that  remain,  are  sold  to 
the  best  bidder  in  the  market.  And  thus,  thousands 
of  peaceable  negroes,  human  beings  like  ourselves, 
are  destroyed,  in  order  to  produce  a  small  sum  of 
money  by  which  the  revenue  of  Egypt  may  be 
increased,  which  on  the  other  hand  is  lavished  ten 
times  by  the  unfaithfulness  or  ignorance  of  the 
officers  of  the  state. 

If  Mohammed  Ali  were  to  make  use  of  the 
forests  of  gum  trees,  he  would  secure  greater  gain 
than  from  such  slave  captures,  and  would  not  lose 
the  fame  which  he  has  obtained  by  the  progressive 
civilization  of  his  states. 

In  making  up  the  number  of  the  first  regiment 
of  infantry  stationed  at  Cordofan,  and  Sennaar, 
of  negroes  of  the  southern  countries,  no  one  can 
blame  him,  because,  neither  Egyptians  nor  Syrians 
can  stand  the  climate.  This  completion,  however, 
might  be  executed  in  a  very  simple  manner,  with¬ 
out  having  recourse  to  such  horrible  means,  if  the 
Viceroy  were  to  demand  from  five  to  ten  recruits 
annually  from  every  mountain,  and  treat  them  as 
the  other  military.  Although  at  first,  some  of  the 
Sheiks  might  hesitate  to  obey,  yet,  as  soon  as  they 
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felt  convinced  that  their  existence  would  thereby 
bo  more  secured,  and  that  nothing  worse  awaited 
them,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  government  would 
receive  the  required  recruits  regularly,  without 
losing  the  esteem  of  all  humane  persons  by  the  pro¬ 
cedure  that  has  till  now  been  carried  on. 
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LETTER  XVII. 


Important  inquiry — Abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by  law — Testi¬ 
mony  of  naval  officers — Native  ships  employed  in  the  traffic — - 
African  sailors,  chiefly  slaves — Their  number  excites  no  sur¬ 
prise — Seizures  sometimes  made — The  fact  of  the  trade 
notorious-— Captures  by  the  navy — Government  orders — The 
traffic  carried  on  in  the  most  undisguised  manner — Treaty 
with  the  Imam  of  Muscat — Such  treaties  useless — Different 
state  of  things  required — Slavery  in  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay — Trading  vessels — Mohammedans  slave-holders — 
Remedy  suggested — The  province  of  Calet — Commission 
suggested  for  the  abolition  of  slavery — Rout  laid  down,  and 
important  hints  suggested — Commander  Nott’s  report  on  the 
traffic  carried  on  in  slaves  at  Massowah. 


INDIAN  SLAVERY. 

While  we  are  crying  out  against  the  continuance 
of  the  slave-trade  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers,  it 
is  well  to  ascertain  if  our  own  subjects  are  engaged 
in  it,  in  any  part  of  our  dominions  ;  and  if  the 
British  flag  waves  over  the  heads  of  slaves  in  any 
sea,  or  in  any  ship  belonging  to  British  subjects. 

It  was  consolatory  enough  to  think  that  we  had 
put  down  slavery  in  every  part  of  our  dominions, 
though  at  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  £  20, 000, 000, 
by  the  great  measure  of  emancipation  of  1884 ; 
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it  was,  if  possible,  still  more  gratifying  to  think 
that  the  efforts  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  had 
proved  successful,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  in 
abolishing  the  trade  in  slaves. 

Slavery,  however,  does  exist  in  India,  and  the 
trade  in  slaves  is  still  carried  on  by  native  Indian 
vessels,  which  sail  under  the  British  flag.  The 
information  I  obtained  on  this  subject  was  given  to 
me  by  gentlemen  in  the  East  Indian  naval  service, 
who  were  returning  to  Europe  from  the  shores  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  where  some  of  them  had  long  been 
stationed  0 

The  accounts  of  two  of  these  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  respectability,-— and  corroborated  in  every 
particular  by  the  statements  of  each  other, — of  the 
actual  employment  of  Indian  vessels,  under  the 
British  flag,  in  this  felonious  trade,  and  of  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  India  to  a  considerable 
extent,  are  given  in  their  own  words. 

The  following  statement  was  drawn  up  by  one  of 
these  gentlemen 

“  In  the  Indian  Seas,  the  traffic  in  slaves  is 
carried  on  in  native  ships  of  various  descriptions, 
(usually  called  by  Europeans,  Buggalows)  which 
are,  without  exception,  manned  and  navigated  by 
the  natives  of  India  and  Arabia. 
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“From  this,  however,  the  Portuguese  must  be 
excepted,  as  their  trade  in  slaves  is  openly  carried 
on  in  European  vessels,  and  as  it  is  looked  upon  as 
sanctioned  by  treaties,  is  rarely,  or  never  interfered 
with. 

u  The  number  of  slaves  employed  as  sailors  in  the 
native  mercantile  marine  must  be  very  considerable, 
as  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen,  amongst 
thousands  of  the  above  description  of  vessels,  a 
single  one  without  a  considerable  part  of  the  crew 
being  composed  of  Africans,  who,  when  thus 
employed,  are  invariably  slaves,  either  of  the  owners 
of  the  vessel  or  the  commander’s,  who,  in  the 
East,  are  very  different  in  point  of  station  to  the 
mere  master  of  a  ship  in  European  countries,  and 
fill,  usually,  the  station  of  supercargo  as  well  as 
that  of  commander. 

“  Even  the  ships  of  European  build,  and  owned 
by  natives  of  India  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
slaves  on  board,  although  from  their  being  more 
liable  to  suspicion,  as  well  as  from  some  attention 
being  paid  to  the  regularity  of  their  papers  when 
frequenting  English  ports,  the  number  on  board  is 
not  so  great,  nor  do  they,  as  in  the  Buggalows, 
openly  form  a  part  of  the  crew,  but  are  generally 
employed  as  the  attendants  on  the  commanders,  or 
as  the  personal  slaves  of  wealthy  passengers. 
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“  The  universal  custom  which  thus  prevails  of  em¬ 
ploying  slaves  on  board  all  descriptions  of  native 
vessels,  renders  their  presence  so  familiar  on  all 
occasions,  as  rarely  to  excite  remark,  and  never 
any  surprise,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  the  direct 
traffic  in  slaves  for  the  markets  of  Persia,  India,  or 
Arabia,  carried  on  in  these  vessels,  although  suffi¬ 
ciently  notorious,  has  not  excited  any  marked  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Europeans,  who  have  had  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  conducted.  It  is  true,  that  from  time  to 
time,  seizures  have  been  made  of  vessels  with  slaves 
actually  on  board ;  but  in  no  case,  have  such 
seizures  to  my  knowledge,  led  to  the  confiscation  of 
the  slave  ship  :  although,  in  every  instance,  the 
slaves  found  in  the  ships  have  been  liberated. 

“  The  only  case  of  this  nature,  the  particulars  of 
which  I  can  at  this  moment  bring  to  mind,  occurred 
in  the  harbour  of  Juddah  in  the  Red  Sea,  at  the 
end  of  1836  or  beginning  of  1837. 

“  At  that  time  the  Company’s  brig  of  war 
Euphrates  of  eighteen  guns  (Commander  Rogers) 
was  lying  there,  and  this  officer,  in  consequence  of 
information  sent  to  him,  of  slaves  being  actually 
on  board  many  of  the  merchant  ships  then  at 
anchor  there  under  the  English  flag,  searched 
several  of  them ;  and  in  two,  whose  names  have 
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escaped  me,  found  slaves  (the  whole  of  whom  were 
boys)  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight.  Subse¬ 
quently  it  was  ascertained,  that  one  of  the  ships 
searched  without  success  had,  a  few  days  previous, 
landed  slaves,  in  number,  between  thirty  and  forty, 
and  also,  that  smaller  parties  had  been  sent  from 
the  other  vessels  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  majority  of  the  ships  then  there  under  English 
colours  were  implicated  in  like  proceedings.  Some 
of  the  slaves  thus  landed  were  actually  pointed 
out  in  the  slave  market,  and  the  ships  from  which 
they  came  mentioned ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  was 
made  perfectly  clear,  that  a  system  of  slave  traffic 
for  the  supply  of  the  great  mart  at  Mecca,  during 
the  period  of  the  pilgrimage,  had  by  means  of  the 
annual  fleet  which  come  from  all  parts  of  the  East 
been  carried  on  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  that 
too,  principally,  under  the  shelter  of  the  English 
flag. 

“  The  whole  of  the  above  circumstances  were,  at 
the  time  they  occurred,  officially  reported  to  the 
Bombay  government.  The  slaves  were  kept  on 
board  the  Euphrates  until  an  opportunity  offered 
of  sending  them  to  India,  but  the  ships  from  which 
they  were  taken  were  not  detained  from  a  well 
founded  apprehension  that  the  necessary  steps  for 
confiscating  them  would  not  be  taken,  and  the  event 
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proved  this  step  to  have  been  the  most  prudent  one ; 
for,  although  the  boys  fully  confirmed  the  fact  of 
their  having  been  bought  and  treated  as  slaves,  and 
were  in  consequence  on  their  arrival  in  India  libe¬ 
rated,  and  I  believe  sent  to  one  of  the  government 
schools  to  be  educated,  yet,  no  steps  were  ever 
taken  against  the  slave  vessels  ;  and  here,  as  far  as 
they  or  their  immediate  captives  were  concerned, 
the  matter  ended. 

“  An  order  was  given  by  the  government  a  few 
months  subsequently,  prohibiting  their  naval  officers 
from  interfering  with  native  vessels,  unless  they 
received  special  orders  to  that  effect. 

“  As  these  orders  were  of  course  obeyed,  the  trade 
has  since  that  time  been  uninterrupted ;  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  as  the  naval  service  on  the  coasts  of  India, 
of  Arabia,  on  the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  Persian  Gulf,  is  entirely  in  their 
hands,  and  rarely  visited  by  any  of  her  Majesty's 
ships ;  it  follows,  that  the  slave  trade  on  a  line  of 
coast,  extending  for  several  thousand  miles,  may  be 
said  to  be  without  the  slightest  check  or  control. 

“  The  Indian  government  have  issued  an  order, 
that  on  no  account  are  fugitive  slaves  ever  to  be 
received  on  board  their  men  of  war  or  steamers  ;  and 
that  if  found  there  without  permission,  they  are  to 
be  given  up." 
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Such  was  the  state  of  things  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  current  year.  Lately,  however,  I  observe, 
that  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  and  some  other  Arabian 
chiefs,  who  are  dealers  in  slaves,  have  become  par¬ 
ties  to  a  treaty,  allowing  of  their  vessels  being 
searched ;  and  if  found  beyond  certain  limits  with 
slaves  on  board,  (beyond  the  number  usually  em¬ 
ployed  as  the  crew,)  to  be  detained. 

These  treaties,  if  carried  into  effect,  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  of  some  use  in  reducing  the  open  conveying 
of  slaves  ;  but  I  do  not  believe,  that  one  African  less 
will  on  that  account  be  carried  into  slavery.  Unless 
the  British  home  government  take  into  their  own 
hands  the  enforcing  of  these  or  any  other  steps  put 
forth  on  paper  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  in  India,  it  is  useless  to  expect  any  perma¬ 
nent  good  to  result  from  them  ;  for  if  these  be  the 
only  means  likely  to  be  taken  on  the  behalf  of  the 
enslaved  Africans,  they  will  begin  and  end  with  the 
mere  publication  of  these  treaties. 

As  affairs  are  now  managed,  the  only  officers 
likely  to  be  in  the  way  of  detecting  vessels  falling 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaties,  are  the  Indian 
naval  officers  employed  on  the  different  coasts. 
They,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  are  admirably  qua¬ 
lified  from  their  extended  local  knowledge,  and  their 
constant  intercourse  with  the  natives,  to  give  effect 
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to  a  well-digested  scheme  of  slave  suppression  ;  but 
as  at  present  they  would  derive  no  benefit  from 
seizures,  and  are  quite  aware,  that  zeal  in  such  ser¬ 
vice  might  not  be  beneficial  to  their  interests, 
nothing  can  be  expected  from  their  exertions  under 
the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

The  following  statement  on  the  slave  trade  in 
the  East  Indies,  was  drawn  up  for  me  by  another 
of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  referred  : — 

“There  are  no  regularly  established  slave  markets 
in  India,  but  it  is  known  to  all  who  have  inquired 
into,  or  mixed  in  the  society  of  Mohammedans, 
that  slavery  does  exist  in  the  principal  settlements 
of  the  British  government,  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay  ;  and  at  the  latter  place,  the  Portuguese 
have  a  considerable  number  of  slaves.  The  slaves 
when  sold,  are  disposed  of  privately,  but  I  should 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  slave  of  either 
sex.  I  cannot  avoid,  when  on  this  subject,  pointing 
out  the  following  circumstances : — 

“  As  the  trade  between  Bombay  and  Muscat,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  ports  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  and  from  Zanquibar  to  the  places  in  the 
vicinity,  is  principally  carried  on  in  Arab  Buggalows, 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  navigated  by  Arabs, 
and  manned  by  slaves ;  this  trade,  alone,  is 
a  very  great  cause  for  the  Arab  merchant  pur- 
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chasing  Africans  for  slaves,  and  might  be  easily  put 
down. 

“  It  is  among  Mohammedans  a  mark  of  their 
wealth  and  importance  their  being  possessed  of 
slaves,  for  this  reason,  all  who  can  afford,  purchase 
slaves  instead  of  hiring  servants :  this  custom  if 
properly  dealt  with  by  our  government  would  do 
much  to  put  down  slavery.  It  should  be  declared 
illegal  for  any  person  to  hold  a  slave  in  British 
India.  If  such  a  law  were  properly  introduced, 
slavery  could  not  long  subsist  in  India  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  known  to  but  few,  the  degraded 
state  of  society  in  many  parts  of  India.  In  the 
province  of  Culet  there  is  a  tax  paid  by  the  people 
for  the  support  of  the  market  for  mutilated  negroes  ; 
this  province  is  now  under  the  management  of 
Captain  Melville,  who  will,  I  am  convinced,  use 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  put  an  end  to  this  de¬ 
testable  system.  The  only  means  that  I  can 
recommend  for  abolishing  slavery,  would  be  to 
appoint  a  commission  in  each  of  the  Presidencies 
of  British  India,  to  be  composed  of  two  English¬ 
men,  one  Parsee,  one  Hindoo,  one  Mohammedan, 
a  native  Christian,  and  a  Jew;  to  be  appointed, 
with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  British  officers, 
by  the  Indian  government.  One  of  the  English 
should  be  selected  from  the  Company's  service,  for 
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the  knowledge  he  must  have  of  Indian  character ; 
and  for  Bombay,  I  would  recommend  Dr.  Bird, 
who  has  for  years  taken  a  leading  part  with  regard 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  cultivation  of  natives  of 
India.  But  as  a  preliminary  step,  I  think  an 
impartial  person  should  be  sent  to  India,  quite 
independent  of  the  Indian  government,  to  inquire 
into  the  great  extent  of  slavery.  He  should 
first  proceed  to  Egypt,  then  to  J uddah,  to  reach  the 
latter  port  in  June  ;  from  thence  proceed  to  Mocha, 
then  to  Massowah,  the  great  emporium  of  the 
Abyssinian  slave  trade ;  from  Massowah  to  Ada, 
from  the  latter  place  he  should  proceed  to  Bombay, 
when,  with  the  information  he  has  already  derived, 
he  would  gain  a  thorough  insight  into  the  traffic  : 
from  Bombay  he  should  visit  Surat,  where  the  sale 
of  female  slaves  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  from 
Zanquibar,  and  thence  through  the  interior  of  the 
British  dominions  in  India,  where  slavery  does 
exist,  unfortunately,  to  a  great  amount.” 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  report  by  Acting 
Commander  Nott  of  the  Indian  Navy ,  on  the 
traffic  in  slaves ,  <$•{?.,  carried  on  at  Massowah , 
presented  in  1838. 

Massowah.— Population  between  three  and  four 
thousand.  It  is  considered  far  superior  as  a  port. 
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and  also  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  to  any  place 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Red  Sea.  Merchants 
from  the  interior  of  Abyssinia  come  and  reside  here 
during  the  Hadj,  with  their  agents,  whose  guests 
they  are  for  the  time. 

The  articles  of  export  brought  here  from  the 
interior  of  Abyssinia  for  other  ports  in  the  Red 
Sea,  are  slaves,  musk,  hides,  elephants’  teeth,  gum- 
arabic,  very  excellent  ghee,  and  bees  wax. 

On  the  1 6th  of  F ebruary,  there  were  in  the  town 
of  Massowah,  one  thousand  slaves  ready  for  ship- 
ment,  in  small  vessels  of  twenty-five  tons,  for  Jud- 
dah.  The  nations  of  these  slaves  are,  1st.  Gallas, 
who  are  faithful,  clever,  and  capable  of  attaining 
any  art  or  science,  but  prone  to  suicide.  2nd.  Abys- 
sinians,  for  the  most  part  Christians,  generally 
entrapped  into  slavery  by  the  Mussulmans  who 
inhabit  the  borders  of  Abyssinia,  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  sea.  3rd.  From  Seedamah,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  country  in  an  unknown  part  of  Africa.  4th. 
Shengalah  slaves,  are  negroes  living  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Abyssinia.  These  last  are  never  trans¬ 
ported  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  island  Massowah. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  there  are  still  some  Abys¬ 
sinian  and  Galla  slaves,  who  are  born  moslems,  but 
who  are  nevertheless  kept  in  slavery. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Habab,  Halli,  and  Shahoo 
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people,  (all  moslems)  gain  a  livelihood  by  kidnap¬ 
ping  and  making  slaves  of  Abyssinian  Christians ; 
and  although  it  is  acknowledged  that  none  are  slaves 
but  those  who  have  been  bought,  or  taken  in  war, 
yet  the  principal  merchants  have  often  appealed  in 
vain  to  the  Turkish  governor  at  Massowah,  to  libe¬ 
rate  kidnapped  Christians. 

It  is  affirmed,  that  25  per  cent,  is  lost  on  slaves 
from  Massowah  to  Juddah  by  sickness. 

The  nayb  of  Arkekoo  (a  town  on  the  south-west 
of  Massowah  Bay)  levies  a  tax  of  one  dollar  per 
head,  on  slaves  brought  from  the  interior.  The  king 
of  Abyssinia,  two  dollars  upon  every  three  slaves  ; 
Oubeeah,  the  hereditary  prince  of  the  province  of 
Seemaner,  residing  at  Adoa,  one  dollar  a  head. 
The  slaves  are  sold  by  auction,  and  the  auctioneer 
gets  one  dollar  per  head. 

Last  year,  according  to  the  account  of  an  Abys¬ 
sinian  merchant,  there  were  sold  at  Massowah  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  three  Christian  slaves. 

A  Galla  slave,  aged  about  twenty-five,  is  worth 
from  thirty  to  forty  dollars,  at  Massowah ;  a  good 
female  slave  for  the  Harem,  sold  not  long  since 
for  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars.  The  Abys- 
sinians  purchase  and  keep,  but  never  sell  their 
slaves. 

Habab,  means  that  part  of  the  country  extending 
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coastwise  from  Ackeek  island,  (a  short  distance 
south  of  Suakin)  to  the  bottom  of  Annesley  Bay  ; 
and  inland,  it  is  said  to  extend  to  the  first  range  of 
Abyssinian  mountains.  The  people  inhabiting  this 
part  are  in  language,  faith,  manners,  and  customs, 
completely  distinct  from  the  Abyssinians ;  their 
faith  is  now  the  moslem,  to  which  they  are  said  to 
have  been  converted  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 


Reasons  for  this  publication — Doctrines  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis— 
Mishna—Father  Tommaso — His  disappearance — Inquiry  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  French  Consul-General — Cruel  tortures— 
Self  accusations — Sufferings  of  children — Mosheh  Abulafie 
—Public  opinion — Report  of  one  of  the  clergy — Finding  of 
bones — Meyer  Farchi— Firmness  of  a  female  slave. 

PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS  AT  DAMASCUS. 

The  appearance  of  letters  recently  published  on  the 
question  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
the  tendency  of  these  letters  being  to  involve  the 
Jews  of  Damascus  (lately  accused  of  murdering  a 
man  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  human  blood  for 
sacrifice,)  in  the  odium  that  justly  attaches  to  the 
ancient  fanatical  opinions,  and  intolerant  and  into¬ 
lerable  Rabbinical  dogmas  of  barbarous  times,  have 
determined  me  to  put  this  statement  forth  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of 
the  inquiry  that  has  been  made  into  the  question, 
of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused  parties  at 
Damascus  ;  an  inquiry  which  I  took  a  part  in  the 
proceedings  of,  and  from  peculiar  circumstances 
had  ample  means  of  procuring  information  upon, 
from  those  most  interested  in  upholding  the  views 
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of  the  French  Consul  at  Damascus,  as  well  as  from 
those  whose  interests  and  feelings  were  identified 
with  those  of  the  accused. 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  preface  this  state¬ 
ment  with  a  brief  reference  of  the  origin  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  traditionary  laws  of  the  Jews.  With 
respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Talmud,  and  the 
distinction  between  the  two  general  sects  into  which 
the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  divided, 
namely,  the  Karites  and  the  Rabbinists.  “  The 
Karites,’"  says  Beausobre,  “  are  those  who  adhere 
to  the  plain  and  literal  sense  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  rejecting  all  manner  of  tradition,  as  being 
of  divine  origin.  The  Rabbinists,  otherwise  called 
the  Cabalists,  or  Talmudists,  are  those,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  who  own  and  receive  the  oral  or  traditionary 
law  as  divine.'’  The  latter  by  the  great  body  of 
the  Jews,  who  receive  the  Talmud,  is  held  to  be  of 
equal  authority  with  the  written  law  of  Moses. 

These  traditions  were  about  the  second  century 
after  Christ  reduced  to  writing,  and  this  written 
collection  was  called  the  Mishna.  The  comments 
which  were  made  on  these  traditions  were  called 
Gremara,  and  the  united  Mishna  and  Gemara  form 
the  Talmud. 

It  would  be  a  very  painful  task  to  enter  on  any 
new  detail  of  the  atrocities  committed  on  the  unfor- 
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tunate  Jews  of  Damascus.  They  have  been  already 
laid  before  the  public,  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat 
them  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  general 
conduct  of  the  prosecutors  in  this  cause,  and  in 
two  or  three  instances,  to  the  nature  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  adopted  by  them. 

Father  Tommaso,  superior  of  the  Latin  Convent 
at  Damascus,  an  aged  man,  upwards  of  sixty  years 
of  age,  thirty-three  of  which  he  spent  in  Damascus, 
generally  esteemed,  and  even  regarded  with  affection 
by  the  Jews,  (whose  children  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  inoculating,)  left  his  Convent  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1840,  accompanied  by  his  servant,  a 
native  Christian,  and  neither  of  them  returned  to 
it  again.  On  the  7th  of  February,  the  French 
Consul  demanded  of  the  Governor  Scheriffe  Pacha, 
an  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
Padre's  disappearance  ;  the  F rench  having  by  treaty 
the  protection  of  Roman  Catholics  resident  in  those 
countries. 

The  first  act  of  the  persons  by  whom  this  judi¬ 
cial  investigation  was  carried  on,  was  to  send  for 
certain  sorcerers  or  diviners  called  Sheiks,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  assassins,  and  the  sorcerers  pronounced 
the  Jews  to  be  guilty  of  the  murder. 

The  next  important  step  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Consul,  was  to  procure  the  liberation  of  a 
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Mohammedan  of  bad  repute,  named  Mohammed 
Telli,  who  was  then  confined  in  prison  ;  this  man 
having  made  proposals  to  the  Consul  to  discover 
the  murderer  of  the  priest  from  his  acquaintance 
with  the  bad  characters  among  the  Jews. 

The  first  witness  who  voluntarily  came  forward 
to  give  evidence  calculated  to  remove  the  suspicion 
which  was  thrown  on  the  Jewish  body,  one  Farash 
Katash  was  immediately  put  into  prison.  Another 
witness  who  voluntarily  came  forward,  one  Yits- 
hack  Yavoh,  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
accused,  was  laid  down,  received  some  thousand 
stripes,  and  was  carried  away  to  prison  in  a  dying 
state,  and  there  he  died  in  a  few  days.  Another 
unfortunate  witness,  an  old  man,  one  of  the  J ewish 
watchmen  of  the  city,  who  could  not  be  induced  to 
confess  what  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true  against 
the  prisoners,  was  likewise  flogged  to  death. 

A  third  and  a  fourth  victim  likewise  perished  from 
the  effects  of  the  tortures  inflicted  on  them  :  and 
when  the  survivors  go  to  the  French  Consul  and 
offer  a  reward  of  50,000  piastres  or  J?500  sterling 
for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers,  they  are  subse¬ 
quently  put  to  the  torture  themselves,  confess  that 
they  are  guilty,  and  are  then  called  on  to  pay  the 
reward  for  the  discovery  as  it  is  called,  that  was 
made  by  their  own  confession. 
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The  persecution  carried  on,  on  the  part  of  the 
consul  and  his  judicial  associates,  extended  even  to 
the  families  of  the  accused.  Their  poor  children  to 
the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty  (Pieritz  states,,  sixty- 
three)  were  seized  on,  and  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
eight  days,  the  tormentors  alternately  employed 
threats  and  promises  to  induce  the  poor  children  to 
inform  against  their  parents  and  relations.  One  of 
the  children  was  at  last  tempted  to  say,  he  saw  his 
father  kill  the  priest  and  bury  him  in  his  school 
master’s  court-yard.  The  poor  child's  recollection 
of  his  school-master's  house,  probably  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  juvenile  feelings  of  terror,  and  the 
court-yard  was  the  first  place  he  thought  of  where 
anything  that  was  bad  ought  to  have  happened. 
The  wise-acres  of  Damascus,  the  Consul,  and  his 
associates  proceeded  to  the  spot  indicated,  and 
nothing  was  discovered. 

One  of  the  prisoners  Mosheh  Abulafie  was  now 
accused  of  having  the  blood  in  his  possession,  and 
having  been  flogged  severely,  confessed  that  it  was 
in  his  house,  and  begged,  in  order  to  obtain  a  brief 
respite  from  his  sufferings,  to  be  taken  there.  He 
was  dragged  to  his  house,  the  Consul  as  usual  was 
present  at  the  seen  of  terror ;  the  poor  mangled 
wretch  tottered  into  his  house  called  to  his  terrified 
wife,  “to  give  up  the  blood,"  and  the  wretched 
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woman  standing  bewildered  before  him,  asked  “  what 
blood  he  speaks  of.1"  He  called  her  to  a  cupboard, 
and  asked  her  (unheard  as  he  imagined)  for  a  knife, 
but  the  wary  Consul  prevented  the  blood  of  his 
victim  from  being  passed  off,  for  that  of  the  priest. 
He  laid  hold  of  the  rope  which  was  thrown  round 
the  unfortunate  man’s  neck,  and  pulled  him  to  the 
ground.  He  was  then  dragged  back  to  the  governor  ; 
there  was  no  hope  of  escape  from  a  renewal  of  his 
sufferings,  he  abjured  his  faith,  the  convert  was 
duly  received  into  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and 
was  given  the  name  of  the  founder  of  it. 

But  it  is  not  only  that  the  prisoners  were  made 
to  confess  whatever  tallied  with  the  suspicions,  or 
corresponded  with  the  views  of  their  prosecutors ; 
but  where  other  evidence  was  required  against 
them,  the  most  extraordinary  pains  were  taken  to 
poison  the  public  mind,  not  only  against  the  pri¬ 
soners,  but  against  the  whole  J ewisli  people. 

These  efforts  proved  so  successful,  that  persons  of 
a  profession,  the  obligations  of  whose  members  to 
truth  and  charity  are  peculiarly  strong,  suffered 
their  judgments  to  be  led  captive  by  public  preju¬ 
dice,  and  gave  credit  to  calumnies,  which  they  never 
could  have  calmly  and  soberly  inquired  into.  In 
the  published  report  of  one  of  the  clergy  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  addressed  to  the  Prefect  Modestus  d 1  Onano 
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of  Beirout,  which  has  been  so  widely  circulated, 
the  circumstance  of  the  finding  of  certain  bones, 
alleged  to  be  those  of  father  Tommaso,  is  thus 
related,  “  the  murderers  cut  up  his  flesh,  and  reduced 
his  bones  to  dust ,  by  pounding  them  with  an  iron 
pestle  ?  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say  On  the  27th 
of  February,  the  barber  and  Mourad,  “  revealed 
the  place  where  the  bones  and  intestines  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  priest  were  thrown''1 — and  in  the  sevser  was 
found  the  brohen  bones ,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 

the  Consul ,  the  Pacha  caused  an  examination  of  the 
bones  to  be  made ,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
human  bones  or  not” 

Here  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  of  a 
person,  who  was  not  only  a  firm  believer  in  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  but  in  that  of  “  all  the  Jews  of 
note  here  (of  Damascus )  as  cognizant  of \  or  accom¬ 
plices  in ,  this  atrocious  crime ; ”  that  the  bones  of  the 
priest  were  “pounded  to  dust,1'  and  at  the  end  of 
the  report,  we  find  them  discovered  in  pieces  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  be  recognised  by  three  Italians,  and 
six  Turkish  physicians,  as  human  bones. 

The  bones  that  were  really  found,  did  not  amount 
to  one-fourth  of  those  of  an  adult  human  body ; 
and  one  of  the  identical  physicians,  Lograsso,  named 
in  the  former  report  as  declaring  them  human,  we 
find  in  Pieritz's  report,  in  examining  the  fragments 
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of  bones  found  near  the  same  place,  who  is  said  to 
be  “  the  only  man  in  Damascus  appearing  to  know 
anything  of  medicine  or  anatomy ,  declaring  to  the 
consternation  of  the  French  Consul ,  that  all  the  bones 
found  now ,  were  indisputably ,  one  and  all ,  animal 
bones? 

Now  the  writer  of  this  statement  has  asserted, 
that  which  could  not  by  his  own  showing  by  any 
possibility  be  true,  and  could  bring  himself  at  the 
termination  of  his  report  to  declare,  that  “  the 
activity  and  zeal  displayed  by  the  Consul  in  this 
sad  business  is  beyond  all  praise;  and  the  Pacha  on 
his  side  had  given  proof  of  the  utmost  energy  in  the 
measures  he  employed it  was  some  consolation 
however,  for  me  to  find, — that  the  superior  of  the 
order  to  which  this  clergyman  belonged  in  Egypt, 
though  believing  that  his  brother  Franciscan  had 
been  murdered  by  some  fanatic  of  the  Jewish 
nation  at  Damascus,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
proceedings  that  had  taken  place.  He  reprobated 
in  measured,  but  at  the  same  time  most  significant 
language,  the  conduct  of  the  French  Consul,  and  he 
deplored  in  terms  of  the  strongest  concern,  the 
unholy  zeal  with  which  these  proceedings  had 
been  carried  on.  A  reward  of  5000  piastres  had 
been  offered  for  the  fugitive  Jews.  A  young  man 
the  son  of  Meyer  Farchi  was  taken  up  and  called 
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on  to  declare  where  his  father  was  hid,  he  said  he  did 
not  know,  and  though  in  a  very  sickly  state,  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  flogged  ;  after  he  had  received  some 
stripes  of  the  courbash,  he  prayed  for  mercy,  bade 
them  send  for  his  mother,  who  perhaps  knew 
where  his  father  was.  This  wretched  woman  was 
brought  before  the  governor,  saw  her  son  in  the 
hands  of  the  executioners,  was  called  on  to  betray 
her  husband,  or  witness  the  torture  of  her  child. 
The  scourges  recommenced,  lash  after  lash,  this 
poor  creature  saw  inflicted  on  her  child,  till  he  had 
received  about  300,  the  struggle  at  length  became 
too  great  for  human  nature  to  endure  any  longer, 
she  saved  her  son  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  husband ; 
she  told  them  where  he  was  concealed,  and  he  was 
immediately  arrested.  He  denied  any  knowledge 
of  the  murder,  and  told  the  governor,  if  his  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  torture  him  into  a  confession,  the  inflic¬ 
tion  was  needless,  he  would  confess  whatever  was 
required  without  torture.  He  did  confess,  and  was 
then  called  on  to  pay  the  5000  piastres,  that  were 
offered  for  his  discovery. 

During  the  proceedings  against  the  Arraris,  a 
female  slave  of  David  Arrari  was  brought  before 
the  governor,  and  called  on  to  give  evidence  against 
her  master.  This  girl  was  promised  rich  presents 
and  even  permission  to  marry ,  (this  is  worthy  of 
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notice  by  tlie  eulogisers  of  Turkish  slavery)  if  she 
would  declare  her  master's  guilt.  The  poor  slave 
declared,  that  she  believed  “  her  master  was  inno¬ 
cent,  and  she  could  not  say  he  was  guilty."  The 
ruffian  of  a  governor  then  drew  his  sword,  and 
threatened  to  cut  off  her  head,  if  she  did  not  confess 
what  he  called  the  truth.  The  girl  replied — “  I  am 
a  Mohammedan,  and  only  the  slave  of  these  Jews, 
if  I  knew  anything  against  them,  I  would  not  deny 
it."  Pieritz  in  alluding  to  this  circumstance,  says 
in  his  report,  “  I  must  not  omit  to  pay  my  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  constancy  of  the  poor  Mohammedan 
female  slave  of  David  Arrari.  I  mentioned  already 
the  threats  and  temptations  held  out  to  her  in  vain. 
She  was  subsequently  arrested,  and  when  I  left 
Damascus,  she  was  forty  days  in  prison.  She  was 
examined  almost  daily,  and  generally  also  tortured  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  she  remained  firm  as  a  rock  in 
the  assertion  of  her  master’s  innocence." 

In  fact,  the  governor  of  Damascus  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  slave,  reasoned  like  the  philosopher 
Pliny  on  a  similar  occasion,  when  in  his  letter  to 
Trajan,  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  Christians,  he  says,  “  This 
caused  me  to  think  it  was  the  more  necessary  to 
extort  the  truth  by  means  of  torture  from  two  slave 
girls,  whom  they,  (the  Christians)  acknowledged 
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were  initiated  in  their  mysteries.”  But  the  fidelity 
of  the  poor  natives  of  Africa,  torture  itself  could  not 
subdue ;  nor  could  the  perfidious  promises,  nor  the 
unbridled  fury  of  the  Egyptian  governor  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  tempt  or  overcome  her  courage.  In  ancient 
times,  statues  would  have  been  raised  in  honour  of 
the  person  who  displayed  half  her  heroism,  and  yet 
we  are  living  in  times,  when  “  the  noble  deeds  of 
women”  are  held  up  to  public  admiration  ;  but  who 
is  to  do  honour  to  the  heroism  of  the  slave,  to  see 
that  justice  is  done  to  her  noble  courage,  and  even 
to  suggest  that  her  fidelity  should  be  rewarded  by 
her  immediate  liberation  from  slavery.  I  have  not 
departed  unintentionally  from  the  order  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  these  lamentable  proceedings.  It  was  a 
relief  to  come  to  this  occurrence,  and  to  be  able  to 
close  so  frightful  an  account  of  human  sufferings, 
and  so  appalling  a  display  of  the  wickedness  of 
human  beings  with  one  consolatory  exhibition  of 
the  highest  manifestation  of  intrepid  virtue,  on  the 
part  of  one  in  the  lowest  rank  and  most  abject  con¬ 
dition  of  all  mankind. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

Deputation — Of  whom  composed — Object  of  mission  stated — 
Arrival  in  Egypt — Prevailing  opinion — M.  Cochelet — M. 
Thiers — Interviews  with  Mohammed  Ali — Application  for  a 
firman  refused— Reasons  for  refusal — Political  difficulties — 
Firman  granted  and  Dispatched  by  the  Pacha — Substance  of 
the  firman — Reasons  for  not  going  to  Damascus — Success  of 
the  mission — Official  reports — Guilt  not  established  by  evi¬ 
dence —  Suspicious  circumstances — ■  Pieritz’s  statement — 
Similar  charges  against  the  early  Christians — Spirit  of 
animosity  and  hatred  evinced — Triumphantly  vindicated  by 
the  Fathers — Historical  records  identical  with  the  charges 
against  the  Jews  at  Damascus — Argument  from  Tertullian — - 
Conduct  of  the  French  Consul-General — Tortures  inflicted  in 
his  presence — His  denial  of  the  infliction  of  tortures — His 
conduct  shielded  by  M.  Thiers — Commissioner  sent  to  Da¬ 
mascus  by  the  French — Conviction  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  charge — Even-handed  justice — Termination  of  his 
inquiries — Promotion— State  of  the  JewTs  in  the  East — ■ 
Disputation  of  the  Rabbins — Exclusive  dealing  at  Smyrna 
— Injurious  effects  on  the  poor — Establishment  of  schools — 
Duty  of  all  to  promote  education  and  improvement,  irres¬ 
pective  f  religious  opinion — Education  in  the  East  especially 
urged  upon  those  of  the  Jewish  persuasion. 


On  my  return  to  Europe  from  the  West  Indies,  on 
leave  of  absence,  the  sphere  of  my  duties  having  been 
transferred  to  Africa,  and  the  period  of  my  depar¬ 
ture  for  that  country  fixed  for  the  latter  part  of 
October,  I  accompanied  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  on 
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liis  benevolent  mission  to  the  East,  to  inquire  into 
the  charges  brought  against  the  J ews  of  Damascus  ; 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
respecting  the  murder  or  disappearance  of  the  priest 
Father  Tommaso ;  and,  finally,  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  frightful  evils  which 
the  use  of  torture  had  recently  occasioned,  and 
if  possible,  to  obtain  from  the  ruler  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  the  promulgation  of  a  law,  prohibiting  totally 
the  use  of  torture  in  all  judicial  proceedings, 
throughout  the  whole  of  those  provinces  that  are 
now  subject  to  his  power. 

This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  good  work,  and  I 
willingly  engaged  in  it.  The  other  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  his  lady 
were,  Mr.  David  Wire,  the  late  under  sheriff  of  the 
City  of  London,  the  professional  adviser  of  Sir 
Moses,  and  charged  with  the  legal  management  of 
the  proceedings,  and  Doctor  Lawe,  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary  and  interpreter  ;  the  latter  gentleman, 
for  some  years  past,  oriental  linguist  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  The  strong  interest 
taken  in  the  objects  of  the  mission  by  the  British 
government,  the  sanction  and  assistance  given  to 
it  by  the  government,  and  the  influence  of  the 
high  character  of  the  leading  person  who  had 
undertaken  the  direction  of  this  inquiry,  gave  a 
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character  to  its  proceedings  which  largely  contri¬ 
buted  to  its  success. 

The  English  mission  was  joined  at  Marseilles  by 
Monsieur  Cremieux  and  his  lady,  and  Mr.  Munk, 
an  oriental  linguist,  in  the  service  of  the  Bible- 
otheque  Royale  of  Paris ;  Monsieur  Cremieux,  a 
distinguished  advocate  at  the  French  bar,  is  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion,  and  was  appointed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  formed  in  Paris  to  co-operate  with  the 
British  mission. 

I  think  this  brief  account  of  the  object  of  this 
mission,  and  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it  is 
necessary  ;  and  I  may  state  once  for  all,  that  the 
persons  with  whom  I  was  associated  in  this  business, 
differing,  as  they  did,  in  religious  opinions,  as  to  the 
end  and  object  of  their  inquiry,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  had  but  one  sentiment,  and  had  no  other 
purpose  to  serve  than  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and 
wherever  the  guilt  of  blood,  and  the  crime  of  per¬ 
secution  could  be  traced,  that  the  evil  doers  should 
be  exposed  and  punished,  without  reference  to  the 
creed  or  clime  of  those  who  really  were  guilty. 

On  our  arrival  in  Egypt,  we  found  nearly  the 
whole  Frank  population  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo 
strongly  persuaded  of  the  guilt  of  the  Jews,  the 
opinion  of  their  culpability  was  entertained  with 
few  exceptions,  by  all  classes  of  Christians  in  Egypt 
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and  Syria  ;  by  those  even  who  sympathized  with 
the  Jews  on  the  general  ground  of  their  abhorrence 
of  the  use  of  torture. 

I  believe,  amongst  the  latter,  I  might  include 
his  Highness  Mohammed  Ali,  who  is  by  no  means 
disposed  to  encourage  judicial  atrocities  of  this 
kind,  or  to  tolerate  the  injustice  and  sanguinary  acts 
of  other  men,  where  no  great  interest  of  his  own 
is  to  be  served,  or  promoted  by  such  means. 

The  opinion  I  have  stated,  was  shared  generally 
by  the  agents  of  foreign  governments  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  And  these  opinions,  in  no  single  instance, 
could  I  find  resulted  from  any  personal  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  subject ;  but  it  seemed  to  me,  that 
when  Tertullian  traced  the  source  of  the  same 
calumny,  when  it  was  levelled  against  the  Christians 
in  the  very  dawn  of  their  religion,  he  could  not 
have  given  a  better  description  of  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  calumny  now  thrown  on  the  religion  of 
the  Jews,  “  These  reports”  said  he ,  “  had  a 
beginning,  and  they  hare  passed  through  an  -infinity 
of  months  and  ears  ;  thrown  out  first  at  random , 
they  became  soon  so  confused  and  intermingled ,  that 
nobody  thought  of  ascending  to  the  source  where  truth 
had  been  infected  with  the  poison  of  a  lie.” — Apolog. 

p.  8. 

The  more  moderate  opinions  prevalent  on  the 
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subject  are  those  entertained,  and  expressed  to  my¬ 
self  by  Monsieur  Cochelet,  the  French  Consul-gene¬ 
ral  at  Alexandria,  and  are  to  this  effect ;  that 
Damascus  is  the  great  stronghold  of  fanaticism  in 
the  East;  that  all  classes  of  religionists  in  that  city 
are  embued  with  this  spirit,  and  the  people  of  the 
Hebrew  persuasion  as  much  as  any  of  the  others. 
That  the  hatred  of  the  different  sects  is  carried  to 
the  extent  of  endangering  the  lives  and  damaging 
the  characters  of  one  another’s  members,  of  seeking 
every  opportunity  of  persecuting  the  followers 
of  religions  the  least  remotely  differing  from 
their  own ;  that  certain  of  these  fanatics  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion  had  assassinated  Father  Tom- 
maso  for  the  purpose  of  using  his  blood  in  some 
superstitious  ceremonies  ;  that  this  crime  of  theirs 
does  not  affect  the  religious  character  of  the 
J ews  in  other  countries ;  and  that  the  use  of  the 
blood  of  human  beings  in  their  rites  is  confined  fo 
those  countries  where  fanaticism  so  largely  prevails. 

These  were  the  opinions,  Monsieur  Cochelet  ex¬ 
pressed  to  me ;  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
these  are  the  opinions  on  which  Monsieur  Thiers 
has  acted,  and  by  which  he  justifies  the  conduct 
of  his  Consul  or  agent  at  Damascus. 

At  the  first  interview  of  Sir  M.  Montefiore, 
accompanied  by  myself,  Mr.  Wire,  and  Dr.  Lawe, 
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with  the  Pacha,  an  address  was  presented  to  his 
Highness,  setting  forth  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the 
Jews,  in  the  late  events  that  had  taken  place  at 
Damascus,  praying  to  be  permitted  to  proceed 
immediately  to  that  city,  to  investigate  the  matter ; 
and  on  the  return  of  the  mission,  to  be  allowed  to 
lay  before  his  Highness  any  evidence  that  might 
be  obtained,  tending  to  establish  the  truth  or  false¬ 
hood  of  the  present  charge  against  the  Jews.  The 
Pacha  replied,  he  would  take  a  week  to  consider 
of  this  application  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  we  waited  again  on  him,  and  were  told,  the 
pressure  of  political  subjects  did  not  allow  him  to 
give  a  definitive  answer  to  our  application.  After 
some  days,  we  had  another  interview,  and  equally 
unsuccessful ;  and  then  we  made  a  direct  application 
bv  Mr.  Consul  Larkin,  for  a  firman  to  proceed  to 
Damascus.  His  Highness  refused  to  grant  it.  We 
found  the  influence  of  Monsieur  Cochelet  had  been 
directly  exerted  to  prevent  the  Pacha  from  acceding 
to  our  demand.  Monsieur  Cremieux  had  taken 
steps  to  ascertain  how  far  Monsieur  Cochelet  was 
disposed  to  second  or  oppose  an  application  for  the 
immediate  release  of  the  prisoners,  and  permission 
for  the  mission  to  proceed  to  Damascus. 

The  result  of  this  communication  was,  that  no 
co-operation  whatever  was  to  be  expected  from 
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Monsieur  Coclielet,  except  so  far  as  consenting  to 
the  Pacha's  pardon  of  the  prisoners,  and  a  stop  to 
all  further  proceedings  in  this  business ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  mission  proceeding  to  Damascus,  to 
make  inquiry  into  what  had  taken  place  under  the 
sanction  of  the  authorities  at  Damascus,  he  would 
not  give  his  consent  to  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  had  another  interview 
with  his  Highness,  and  at  this  period,  his  political 
difficulties  increasing  daily,  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  French  influence  was  diminishing  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  these  difficulties  augmented,  and  though 
he  did  not  yet  accede  to  our  demands,  we  had 
reason  to  think  he  was  now  becoming  more  favour¬ 
ably  disposed  towards  them.  In  fact,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  person  of  common  intelligence  not 
to  perceive  that  the  appearance  of  the  British 
squadron  off  these  shores,  and  the  non-appearance 
of  any  French  force,  had  operated  very  beneficially 
on  the  moral  views  of  his  Highness,  and  had  con¬ 
siderably  modified  his  notions  on  the  subject  of  our 
demand. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Monsieur  Cremieux,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Pacha  should  not  be  pressed  with 
further  applications  during  his  present  difficulties, 
and  that  the  mission  should  now  trust  solely  to 
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French  influence,  indirect  in  its  application  for  its 
success  ;  so  great  was  the  supposed  animosity  of  his 
Highness,  not  only  to  the  British  authorities  but 
to  all  British  subjects,  for  the  part  the  British 
government  was  then  taking  against  his  interests 
in  Syria.  It  was  my  opinion,  however,  that  the 
political  proceedings  that  were  then  taking  place, 
were  but  additional  motives  for  pressing  an  appli¬ 
cation,  and  that  their  probable  tendency  was  to 
impair  the  influence  of  Monsieur  Coclielet,  and  to 
render  the  necessity  greater  of  conciliating  English 
opinion,  for  which  his  Highness  is  well  known  to 
have  the  strongest  desire.  We,  besides,  had  the 
advantage  at  this  juncture  of  the  honest,  earnest, 
and  most  influential  co-operation  of  Mr.  S.  Briggs, 
to  whom  the  friends  of  this  cause  are  deeply  in¬ 
debted,  both  for  his  humane  conduct  at  Damascus 
and  at  Alexandria.  We  accordingly  waited  again 
on  his  Highness,  and  on  Sir  Moses  Montefiore’s 
renewed  solicitation,  his  Highness  stated  his  inten¬ 
tion  (according  to  our  demands,)  of  addressing  a 
firman  to  his  governor  at  Damascus,  in  compliance 
with  the  application  of  Sir  Moses,  of  which,  a  copy 
should  be  furnished  to  him,  and,  ultimately,  we 
obtained  this  document  in  a  manner  more  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  wishes  of  the  mission,  than  at  first  it 
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appeared  to  be,  it  was  dispatched  by  the  Pacha  to 
the  governor  at  Damascus,  and  a  copy  of  it  also 
presented  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  who  immediately 
sent  it  to  Damascus. 

This  firman  was  to  the  following  effect : — “  That 
the  J ews  held  in  confinement,  on  the  charge  of 
having  murdered  the  Father  Tommaso,  should  be 
liberated ;  that  all  persons  of  the  Jewish  per¬ 
suasion,  who  had  fled  from  Damascus  at  the  period 
of  the  transactions  which  have  taken  place  in  that 
city,  should  have  immediate  liberty  to  return  to 
their  homes  with  full  protection  for  their  lives  and 
property.” 

And  further,  his  Highness  gave  another  firman  to 
Sir  Moses,  awarding  to  him  and  those  who  accom- 
pained  him,  the  fullest  protection  from  his  autho¬ 
rities,  and  permission  to  proceed  to  Damascus. 

At  the  same  time,  his  Highness  suggested  to 
Sir  Moses,  that  his  immediate  journey  to  Damascus 
might  renew  the  animosities  that  had  prevailed,  and 
lead  the  parties  that  had  been  at  variance  in  their 
opinions  on  this  subject,  to  fresh  disputes  ;  and  this 
consideration,  coupled  with  the  unsettled  state  of 
political  affairs,  he  suggested  might  make  it  more 
advisable  for  Sir  Moses  to  defer  his  journey  to 
Damascus  for  some  time. 

Sir  Moses,  on  this  point,  consulted  the  British 
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Admiral,  then  blockading  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
and  also  the  British  Consul,  Colonel  Hodges,  and 
both  these  gentlemen  were  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  not  advisable  for  the  mission  to  proceed  to 
Damascus,  in  fact,  that  it  was  quite  impracticable  in 
the  present  posture  of  affairs  in  Syria. 

So  far  the  object  of  the  mission  having  been 
gained,  by  the  liberation  of  the  nine  men  held  in 
confinement,  by  the  entire  cessation  of  the  persecu¬ 
tion,  and  permission  to  the  fugitives  to  return  to 
their  families ;  Sir  Moses,  saw  the  inutility  of 
waiting  further  in  Egypt,  than  for  the  return  of  the 
messenger  sent  to  Damascus  with  the  copy  of  the 
firman  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners,  and  the 
certain  information  of  its  having  been  faithfully 
carried  into  execution. 

In  compliance  with  my  instructions  to  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  proceed  with  the  African  expedition  on  the 
16th  of  October,  I  returned  to  England,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  messenger  from  Damascus,  Sir  Moses 
and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  English  mission 
proceeded  to  Constantinople.  JThe  messenger 
brought  back  the  gratifying  information,  that  the 
firman,  immediately  on  its  being  received  by 
Scheriffe  Pacha,  had  been  carried  into  execution,  the 
unfortunate  men  who  suffered  so  much,  and  had 
survived  the  cruelties  which  had  terminated  the 
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lives  of  four  of  their  companions,  were  conducted  to 
their  homes  from  the  scene  of  their  late  frightful 
suffering,  preceded  by  bands  of  music,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  many  of  the  most  respectable  moslem 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the 
better  class  of  the  Christian  population. 

During  our  stay  in  Egypt,  we  collected  the 
various  reports  made  by  the  parties  engaged  in 
instituting  the  proceedings  carried  on  against  the 
accused,  as  well  as  the  several  communications 
made  by  the  Jews  to  their  friends  in  Egypt.  The 
official  report  of  Scheriffe  Pacha,  the  governor  of 
Damascus  to  Mohammed  Ali,  of  the  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  this  case  ;  the  reports  of  the  Austrian 
and  British  Consuls  at  Damascus  to  their  superiors  ; 
the  report  of  Mr.  Pieritz,  the  missionary,  who  was 
present  at  Damascus,  when  some  parts  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  carried  on  ;  and,  lastly,  a  verbal 
account  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  report  from 
Monsieur  Ratti  Menton,  the  French  Consul  at 
Damascus,  to  the  Consul-general,  at  Alexandria, 
derived  from  persons  in  the  confidence  of  Monsieur 
Cochelet,  and  from  that  gentleman’s  admission  to 
myself  and  Mr.  Wire,  of  the  precise  data  on  which 
M.  Ratti  Menton  grounded  his  opinions,  and  the 
course  he  pursued  in  acting  on  them. 

The  result  of  the  calmest  and  most  earnest  atten- 
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tion  it  was  possible  to  give,  either  to  the  evidence  ot 
the  friends  or  opponents  of  the  accused,  was  to 
leave  the  strongest  impression  on  my  mind,  that 
there  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence,  independent  of 
confessions  of  guilt  wrung  from  men,  either  under 
torture,  or  terrified  with  the  menace  of  it,  and  pre¬ 
viously  suggested  to  them,  to  found  an  opinion  upon, 
of  the  guilt  of  the  accused  parties. 

With  respect  to  myself,  being  furnished  with 
documents  from  the  highest  authorities  of  my  own 
church  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Damascus 
and  of  Egypt,  calling  on  them  to  give  me  every 
assistance  in  this  inquiry  ;  and,  being  considered  to 
have  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  and  bring  home  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  an 
unoffending  priest,  of  my  own  persuasion,  to  the 
parties  who  were  the  real  culprits,  who  ever  they 
might  be;  I  was  enabled  to  communicate  more 
freely  than  I  might  otherwise  have  done  with  eccle¬ 
siastics  and  others  in  Egypt,  on  this  subject,  and 
especially  with  the  superior  of  the  F ranciscan  order 
at  Alexandria,  of  the  order  to  which  Padre 
Tommaso  belonged.  With  such  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  information,  and  the  best  use  of  them  I  was 
capable  of  making,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declar¬ 
ing  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  come  to  any 
other  conclusion,  than,  that  the  Jews  of  Damascus 
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accused  of  murdering  the  Father  Tommaso,  for  the 
purpose  of  using  his  blood  in  their  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  were  entirely  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to 
their  charge  ;  and  further,  I  feel  bound  to  declare, 
that  circumstances  had  transpired  in  the  course  of 
these  proceedings,  which  were  calculated  to  attach 
grave  suspicions  of  the  culpability  of  other  parties, 
which  circumstances,  were  suffered  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  Damascus  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  disclo¬ 
sure  of  them  cannot  fail  to  leave  an  impression,  that 
other  motives,  besides  the  discovery  of  the  real  per¬ 
petrators  of  the  supposed  murder,  influenced  those 
by  whom  these  proceedings  were  carried  on. 

Pending  these  proceedings,  it  was  known  to  the 
parties,  that  a  man  who  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
Father  Tommaso  and  his  servant  in  the  public 
streets,  a  few  days  previously  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  latter,  had  been  found  strangled  in  his  house. 

The  circumstances  of  this  quarrel,  one  might  have 
expected  would  have  been  detailed  in  the  reports  of 
the  proceedings.  The  death  of  the  man  in  question 
is,  however,  only  noticed  in  them,  and  it  is  stated, 
that  he  had  committed  suicide.  The  crime  of  sui¬ 
cide  is  one  very  little  known  in  Mohammedan  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and,  notwithstanding,  the  circumstances  were 
of  public  notoriety,  which  had  preceded  this  event, 
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no  investigation  whatever  was  made  into  this 
strange  occurrence. 

In  Pieritz's  report,  this  occurrence  is  noticed  in 
these  terms : — “  It  is  known  that  a  day  or  two 
before  the  disappearance  of  Father  Tommaso  and 
his  servant,  they  had  a  violent  dispute  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  Sheik  el  Mukari,  the  leader  of  the  muleteers 
of  the  name  of  Ebr  Ivah,  in  a  much  frequented 
place,  the  Khan  Assaa  Basha,  where,  while  the 
robust  servant  of  Father  Tommaso  seized  the  man 
by  the  throat,  and  held  him  till  the  blood  came, 
his  master,  Father  Tommaso,  abused  him  in  his 
faith,  (which  was  Mohammedanism,)  which  caused 
great  dissension  among  the  by-standing  Moham¬ 
medans,  and  especially  called  forth  the  same  violent 
language  from  a  respectable  Mohammedan  mer¬ 
chant,  of  the  name  of  Ebn  Yekhyeh  el  Kaphar, 
while  the  muleteer  swore  that  Padre  Tommaso 
should  never  die  but  by  his  hands  ;  and  now  it 
happened  that  as  the  report  got  abroad  of  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  monk  and  his  servant,  the  last 
mentioned  merchant  also  disappeared. 

“  At  first,  they  threw  the  suspicion  of  the  murder 
of  this  merchant  also  on  the  J ews ;  but  the  eye 
of  the  public  being  arrested  by  the  shop  of  the 
merchant  remaining  closed,  and  the  door  being 
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forced,  the  man  was  found  dead,  hanging  in  his 
shop,  the  door  being  carefully  secured  from  within. 

“  The  Jews,  as  other  reasonable  men,  then 
thought  that  an  investigation  would  take  place,  and 
that  it  might  appear  that  the  merchant,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  above  dispute,  was  the  murderer, 
either  by  himself  or  together  with  the  ill-used 
enraged  muleteer  or  others,  and  that  he  destroyed 
himself  in  order  to  escape  torture  and  disgrace ; 
but  alas  !  no  investigation  took  place,  the  muleteer 
was  not  even  examined,  on  whom  the  suspicion, 
independent  of  the  merchant,  rests  so  heavily.1' 

Now  with  regard  to  this  occurrence,  an  Italian 
who  practised  as  physician  in  Damascus  at  the 
time,  and  had  come  down  to  Alexandria,  while  I 
was  there,  gave  a  friend  of  mine  an  account  of  this 
quarrel,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it.  He  stated 
that  Father  Tommaso  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
sick  people,  and  had  been  in  attendance  on  a  young 
woman  who  had  died,  and  who  was  the  friend  of  the 
man  who  entered  into  the  altercation  with  Father 
Tommaso  in  the  street ;  and  the  subject  of  this 
quarrel  was  the  want  of  success  in  the  treatment 
that  had  been  employed.  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  an  interview  with  this  doctor,  but  from  pru¬ 
dential  motives  it  was  refused. 

In  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  the  parties 
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instigating  Scheriffe  Pacha  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  Jews,  appear  to  have  acted  under  the  influence  of 
ungovernable  passion,  and  of  feelings  exasperated 
apparently  by  their  utter  inability  to  procure  any 
leo-al  evidence  of  the  crime,  which  the  concurrent 
rumours  of  public  prejudice  had  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Jews  in  every  part  of 
the  East,  and  precisely  on  the  same  foundation  as 
the  Jews  themselves,  and  the  Romans  in  the 
Eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the 
second  century,  had  charged  the  Christians  with 
the  practice  of  killing  a  child  and  eating  the  blood 
mixed  with  flour  at  their  religious  ceremonies. 
The  Christians  have  now  the  upper  hand,  and  they 
have  turned  the  tables  on  the  Jews. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  adequate  notion  of 
the  vagueness  of  the  rumour  on  which  this  calumny 
was  founded,  or  the  wickedness  of  the  malevolence 
with  which  it  was  propagated,  without  referring 
to  the  persecution  that  sprung  from  this  slander 
in  former  times.  Origen,  who  wrote  in  249,  A.D., 
in  the  most  celebrated  and  learned  of  all  his  works, 
his  treatise  against  Celsus  the  epicurean  philo¬ 
sopher,  the  ablest  of  all  the  adversaries  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  from  whose  armoury  all  the  weapons 
of  deism  have  been  taken  in  modern  times,  has 
refuted  most  successfully  the  charge  of  shedding 
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human  blood  for  religious  purposes,  brought  against 
the  Christians,  so  boldly,  and  for  a  long  time,  so 
triumphantly,  by  Oelsus.  St.  Justin,  who  wrote 
about  the  year  150,  says  in  his  apology,  page  70, 
“  We  are  accused  of  midnight  re-unions  when  our 
torches  are  extinguished,  we  are  said  to  deliver  our¬ 
selves  up  to  infamous  revels,  and  the  eating  of 
human  flesh.1,1 

Tatien  wrote  about  167,  in  the  treatise  against 
the  Gentiles,  page  169,  “  You  accuse  us  of  being 
cannibals,  but  you  know  well  that  you  are  slan¬ 
derers. 

Atlienagoras,  about  177,  in  his  letter  to  Marcus 
Aurelius,  triumphantly  refutes  the  same  slander. 
“  We  indeed,11  he  says,  “  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
eating  of  human  flesh  ?  before  it  is  eaten,  the 
victim  must  be  killed,  and  the  one  crime  is  not 
better  proved  than  the  other  ;  let  those  who  assert 
it,  say,  have  they  seen  it ;  I  defy  the  most  impu¬ 
dent  liar  to  say  so.  There  are  amongst  those  who 
possess  slaves,  some  more,  some  less,  from  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  conceal  what  we  do,  never  has 
this  charge  originated  with  one  of  them  against 
us.  How  then  can  men  be  accused  of  such  crimes 
who  are  known  to  hold  it  for  a  principle,  not 
even  to  assist  at  an  execution,  however  legitimate 
it  may  be ;  and  yet  what  ardour  do  we  not  see 
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for  the  spectacles  of  gladiators,  and  the  combats 
of  wild  beasts,  which  the  Imperial  country  lavishes 
on  the  curiosity  of  the  people ;  we,  alone,  fly  from 
them,  and  shall  we,  then,  steep  our  hands  in  blood, 
who  do  not  permit  ourselves  even  to  assist  at  those 
sports,  which  we  regard  as  criminal  from  the  fear 
of  being  rendered  useless  by  them.  This  would 
be  indeed  a  monstrous  contradiction  on  our  parts.1' 

Eusebius,  in  his  ecclesiastical  history,  cites  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  to 
those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  about  the  year  177.  This 
letter  details  the  particulars  of  a  furious  persecution 
raised  against  the  Christians,  on  the  charge  being 
brought  against  them  of  eating  human  flesh  at  their 
religious  festivals,  and  committing  frightful  crimes 
in  their  secret  meetings.  “  We  had,11  says  the 
letter,  “  slaves  amongst  us  who  though  pagans,  were 
arrested,  the  government  having  ordered  that  none 
belonging  to  us  should  escape.11 

These  slaves,  whether  from  the  force  of  the  tor¬ 
tures  with  which  they  were  menaced,  or  by  a  secret 
instigation  of  the  devil,  renewed  against  us  all  the 
old  and  frightful  calumnies  with  which  the  pagans 
blackened  our  reputation,  and  that  of  the  innocence 
of  the  church.  They  charged  us  with  eating  human 
flesh,  like  Thyestes,  and  contracting  incestuous 
marriages  like  CEdipus. 
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“Scarcely  had  these  false  accusations  been  spread 
amongst  the  people,  than  there  arose  a  universal 
clamour  against  us.  Those  who  had  preserved  for  us 
some  spark  of  humanity  showered  malediction  on  us. 

“  The  consideration  due  to  women,  even  respected 
amongst  the  most  barbarous  nations  was  no  gua¬ 
rantee  for  their  safety,  nor  for  that  of  Blandine, 
(one  of  their  slaves).  i3ut  the  Lord  wishing*  to 
show  in  the  person  of  the  holy  woman,  that  those 
who  seem  vile  in  the  eyes  of  men,  often  are  worthy 
of  being  honoured  by  God  himself. 

She  was  of  a  nature  so  delicate,  that  we  trem¬ 
bled  for  her.  But  by  the  strength  of  grace,  she  was 
enabled  to  brave  the  different  executioners  who  tor¬ 
tured  her  the  entire  day. 

But  this  holy  woman,  like  a  courageous  com¬ 
batant,  constantly  cried  out,  c  I  am  a  Christian 
woman,  we  do  not  commit  those  crime.’ 

Biblis,  her  companion,  another  of  the  Christian 
women,  who  had  previously  been  tormented  into  a 
renunciation  of  her  faith,  was  again  put  to  the  tor- 
tuie  foi  a  further  confession  of  the  crimes  imputed 
to  the  Christians ;  but  in  the  midst  of  her  suffer¬ 
ings,  she  cried  out,  ‘  can  those  he  accused  of  eating 
children ,  who ,  from  motives  of  religion ,  abstain  from 
the  blood  of  animals:  From  that  mom  ent  her  con¬ 
stancy  was  never  shaken,  till  her  martyrdom  was 
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accomplished,  and  that  of  her  companion  Illan- 
dine.”  The  blood  of  the  poor  slave  was  pure 
enough  to  quicken  the  seeds  of  our  religion, — sanguis 
martyrum  sewien  chvistianovuyn. 

Municius  Felix,  the  Roman  advocate,  likewise 
repudiated  the  murderous  charge,  he  says,  “  What 
are  we  to  understand  of  these  fables,  continually 
disseminated,  but  never  investigated  or  proved” 

In  his  celebrated  dialogue  between  Cecilius  and 
Octavius,  he  says,  “We  were  persuaded  that 
the  Christians  adored  monsters,  devoured  infants, 
and  abandoned  themselves  to  dissolute  courses  in 
their  festal  meetings.  We  never  reflected  that  no 
one  had  sought  to  verify  these  accusations,  far 
indeed,  from  thinking  to  prove  them;  and  that 
among  so  many  pretended  culprits,  not  one  had 
confessed  the  crime,  however  assured  of  impunity 
or  recompense  for  so  doing.”  p.  257.  At  pages  85 
and  87,  “  Cecilius  denounces  this  Christian  practice 
of  murdering  human  beings  to  drink  their  blood  and 
eat  their  flesh,  so  universally  ascribed  to  them  at 
that  time,  in  the  very  language  employed  at  this 
day;  and  at  the  end  of  1700  years,  the  charge 
seems  suited  in  all  its  details,  for  the  meridian  of 
Damascus.” 

The  accounts,  he  says,  that  are  given  of  their 
initiations,  and  at  those  of  the  catechumens,  who 
had  been  previously  excluded  from  the  sacrament 
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are  no  less  horrible  than  those  of  their  other  prac¬ 
tices.  All  the  world  is  of  one  accord  as  to  the  details  ; 
in  the  obscurity  of  night,  a  child  is  conveyed  into 
their  assembly,  the  body  of  which  is  covered  with 
flour,  the  person  initiated,  without  repugnance, 
strikes  the  victim,  the  assembly  receive  the  blood, 
they  greedily  drink  it ;  they  then  divide  the  flesh 
among  them,  and  make  a  horrific  banquet  of  it. 
Such  is  the  bond  of  union  which  keeps  them  in 
communion,  and  reciprocally  binds  the  members  in 
silence. 

“  Such  sacrifices  are  worse  than  sacrilege,  there 
is  no  mistake  about  these  repasts,  the  accusation 
is  preserved  in  judicial  records.1'  Such  to-day  is 
the  language  of  the  minister  of  France,  and  of  the 
fanatics  of  the  East,  in  relation  to  the  charges 
which  now  the  Christians  bring  against  the  Jews. 

Tertullian  published  his  apology  towards  the 
year  194,  a.  d.  “  Christianity,11  he  says,  “  com¬ 
menced  under  Tiberius,  no  sooner  was  truth  made 
known  than  it  was  hated,  so  many  strangers  to  it, 
so  many  enemies,  the  Jews  from  jealousy,  your 
soldiers  for  plunder  sake,  our  servants  debased  by 
their  condition  from  motives  of  malevolence,  every 
day  we  are  encompassed  by  them,  and  every  day 
we  are  betrayed,  frequently  by  the  soldiers,  we  are 
attacked  in  the  midst  of  our  assemblies.  Has  it 
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ever  happened,  that  any  one  heard  the  cries  of  the 
child  who  has  been  slain  by  our  hands ;  name  the 
denouncer  of  our  people  who  has  shown  to  the  judge 
our  crimsoned  lips  ? 

“  It  is  rumour  then  which  has  informed  you  of 
these  crimes,  all  the  world  knows  what  rumour  is 
of,  one  of  your  poets  calls  it,  ‘  a  monster  which 
nothing  equals  in  the  celerity  of  its  flight,  which 
lives  only  upon  lies,  with  scraps  of  truth,  or  devia¬ 
tions  more  or  less,  and  it  sustains  itself  only  while 
the  thing  that  it  publishes  remains  in  doubt." — 
p.  8,  Apology. 

Let  us  imagine  the  unfortunate  J ews  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  appealing  to  the  Consul  of  the  b  reach 
nation  against  the  charges  of  the  Christians  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  language  of  Tertullian, 
the  Christian  advocate  of  the  second  century. 

“  Let  us  admit  that  we  promise  to  ourselves  a 
recompense  for  the  abominations  you  attribute  to 
us,  and  that  recompense  nothing  less  than  eternal 
life.  Believe  it  if  you  can,  you  do  believe  it,  then 
let  me  ask  you,  do  you  desire  this  recompense  at 
such  a  price  \  come  into  our  assemblies,  plunge  the 
knife  into  the  heart  of  that  child  who  has  never 
done  ill  to  human  being,  who  is  accused  of  no  crime, 
and  whom  every  one  present  feels  for  as  his  own  ; 
or  if  this  be  too  much,  let  another  be  the  execu- 
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tioner  ancl  assist  at  the  sacrifice ;  see  that  little 
creature  of  the  same  blood  as  yourself  die,  before  it 
could  be  almost  said  to  begin  to  live  :  calculate  the 
time  when  the  spirit  departs  from  the  body  that  it  has 
inhabited  for  so  short  a  period,  receive  the  young 
blood,  dip  your  bread  into  it,  taste  it,  and  eat  it  with¬ 
out  repugnance.  Behold  the  initiatory  sacrifice, 
you  are  sealed  with  the  blood  that  puts  you  in  pos¬ 
session  of  eternal  life.  I  ask  you  in  sober  earnest, 
do  you  desire  it  on  such  terms  ?  If  this  be  only  a 
chimera,  how  can  you  believe  it  ?  but  you  do  believe 
in  it,  and  hold  it  in  abhorrence ;  you  desire  to  live 
hereafter,  and  this,  most  assuredly  you  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  way  to  gain  eternal  life  ?  But  is  that 
which  would  be  impossible  for  you,  possible  for 
others,  are  we  then  of  a  nature  different  from 
yours  ?  Are  we  monsters  ?  Has  God  organized  us 
especially  for  these  atrocities,  for  the  eating  of 
human  flesh?  If  you  believe  us  capable  of  such 
things,  you  must  believe  yourself  so  ?  Since  you  are 
men  like  us,  and  you  ought  to  believe  us  incapable 
of  these  crimes,  if  you  feel  that  you  are  so,  because 
we  are  also  men  like  you.’1 — Tertullian  Apol.  p.  9. 

Alas,  the  ears  of  the  French  Consul  were  closed 
against  every  appeal,  the  accents  of  grief  and  an¬ 
guish,  the  solicitations  of  the  wretched  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  sufferers  reached  his  ear,  but  not 
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his  heart ;  and  even  at  such  moments,  there  were 
amongst  these  miserable  women,  one  who  had  to 
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sue  for  her  husband  s  life,  and  to  listen  at  the  same 
time  to  the  language  of  libertinism,  and  to  endure 
to  be  reminded,  that  “  Esther  of  old,  had  saved  the 
people  of  her  nation  from  persecution,  and  had  es¬ 
poused  their  ancient  enemy.” 

The  only  evidence  against  the  prisoners,  is  their 
own  confessions,  and  each  of  these  confessions,  it  is 
admitted  by  all  parties,  were  extorted  under  the  use 
of  torture  ;  the  question  between  the  prisoners  and 
the  prosecutors,  now  is,  what  kind  of  torment  and 
what  amount  of  bodily  suffering  deserves  the  name 
of  torture? 

The  French  Consul,  Monsieur  Ratti  Menton, 
denies  that  the  prisoners  were  ever  tortured  in  his 
presence.  This  he  solemnly  denies,  one  of  the 
unfortunate  J ews  has  a  cord  tied  round  his  head, 
and  gradually  tightened,  till  the  eyes  to  his  ago¬ 
nized  feelings  were  ready  to  start  out  of  their  sock¬ 
ets,  and  in  the  exaggerated  language  of  the  people 
of  his  nation,  I  may  add,  in  the  naturally  exagge¬ 
rated  terms  of  men  writing  to  their  friends  and 
brethren,  in  the  extremest  terror,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  persecution  raging  amongst  them,  the  cord 
was  tightened  till  the  eyes  of  the  wretched  man 
started  from  his  head.  But  Monsieur  Ratti  Menton 
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triumphantly  points  out  the  victim  after  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  the  torture,  and  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  friends,  that  the  man  is  not  blind,  that  his  eyes 
are  not  literally  protruded  from  their  sockets,  and 
therefore,  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  cruel  torture  was  applied,  and  other 
applications  of  the  gradually  tightened  cord,  where 
the  agony  of  the  infliction  was  still  more  excruciat¬ 
ing  followed  ;  but  the  language  of  terror  is  not 
sufficiently  precise  in  declaring  the  effects,  and 
therefore,  the  sufferings  themselves  are  sought  to  be 
discredited  by  the  French  Consul. 

He  denies  that  he  was  present  when  any  tortures 
were  inflicted,  but  the  bastinado  is  not  torture  in 
the  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  prisoners 
were  bastinadoed,  not  once,  nor  twice,  but  fre¬ 
quently  in  his  presence,  but,  nevertheless,  they 
were  not  tortured. 

Y et,  four  of  these  unfortunate  men  died  under 
the  punishment,  they  were  bastinadoed  to  death  ; 
but  according  to  M.  Ratti  Menton's  enlightened 
views,  they  were  not  tortured. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Napoleon's  government  to 
support  official  men  in  any  dilemma  they  might 
get  into,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  M.  Thiers 
it  is  well  known,  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  imperial 
regime ,  and  he  is  said  by  those  who  know  him  well, 
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to  believe,  he  is  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  great 
man  he  so  much  idolized,  in  giving  the  strongest 
support  to  the  agents  of  his  government  in  foreign 
countries,  in  whatever  trouble  they  may  get  into, 
that  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  policy  of  their  supe¬ 
riors.  On  this  principle,  Monsieur  Thiers  has  had 
the  courage  to  countenance  the  conduct  of  M. 
Ratti  Menton,  and  to  take  upon  his  ministerial  cha¬ 
racter,  a  weight  of  infamy,  which  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  crush  the  reputation  of  any  subordinate 
official  agent. 

Acting  on  this  principle,  he  has  placed  the  Con¬ 
sul-general  at  Alexandria,  a  gentleman,  generally 
and  otherwise  deservedly  respected,  in  the  hard 
necessity  of  screening  M.  Ratti  Menton  from  the 
opprobium  that  he  knows  would  follow  any  legal 
investigation  into  the  circumstances  that  have  tran¬ 
spired  at  Damascus  ;  a  fact,  sufficiently  made  evi¬ 
dent  to  me  by  the  influence  of  M.  Cochelet,  so 
successfully  exerted  to  prevent  the  mission,  obtain¬ 
ing  the  consent  of  Mohammed  Ali,  to  proceed  to 
Damascus,  to  enter  on  this  investigation. 

The  miserable  farce,  of  sending  a  subordinate 
agent  of  the  French  Consulate  at  Alexandria  to 
Damascus,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  his 
superior  there,  terminated  of  course  as  it  was 
expected  to  terminate ;  the  subordinate  extolled  the 
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conduct  of  the  superior,  and  was  promoted  for  his 
discretion.  The  purpose  of  M.  Thiers  was  served, 
he  was  able  to  say,  he  had  sent  M.  Melvoise  an 
official  person  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
Consul  at  Damascus,  and  he  had  made  a  report 
entirely  exculpatory  of  M.  Ratti  Menton;  but  M. 
Thiers  will  probably  omit  to  inform  the  French 
nation,  that  the  subordinate  in  M.  CocheleFs  Con¬ 
sulate  at  Alexandria,  was  not  suffered  to  return 
from  Damascus  to  Alexandria,  to  make  his  report, 
where  the  influence  of  M.  Ratti  Menton  could 
not  reach  the  investigation,  but  was  forthwith 
appointed  to  the  Consulate  of  Beirout,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  house  of  M.  Ratti  Menton  at 
Damascus,  to  the  post  specially  made  vacant  for 
him  at  Beirout,  where  M.  Melvoise,  now  is,  pre¬ 
maturely  rewarded  for  the  expected  service  of  his 
forthcoming  report. 

I  have  now  stated  my  opinion  frankly  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Jews  of 
Damascus.  The  result  of  the  inquiries  I  had  made 
into  them,  satisfied  me  of  the  innocence  of  the 
accused,  and  very  heedless  of  exposing  myself  to 
censure  in  any  quarter,  while  I  believe  I  was  doing 
my  duty,  only  asserting  the  innocence  of  those 
persecuted  men.  I  have  expressed  my  opinion  of 
the  infamous  conduct  pursued  by  Monsieur  Ratti 
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Menton  in  these  proceedings,  and  perhaps,  with 
more  freedom,  because  I  feel  that  his  mode  of  pro¬ 
tecting  persons  of  our  religion,  was  very  much  at 
variance  with  all  my  notions  of  its  interests,  as  well 
as  of  its  obligations. 

I  have  not  screened  those  of  my  own  religion, 
where  I  thought  they  had  deserved  reproach  ;  and 
in  the  same  spirit  of  truth  and  freedom,  I  think  it 
is  my  duty  to  state  my  impressions  of  the  great 
evils  that  arise  to  the  people  of  the  J ewish  persua¬ 
sion  in  the  East  from  their  own  intolerance  from 
their  rigid  separation  from  the  society  of  their  fel- 
low-men  of  any  other  creed — from  the  exclusiveness 
of  their  dealings — from  the  seclusion  of  their 
families,  and  the  strict  avoidance  of  all  circumstances 
that  miffht  tend  to  bring  their  children  in  contact 
with  the  children  of  people  of  other  religions. 

While  this  exclusive  spirit  keeps  the  Jews  in  the 
East  isolated  completely  from  their  fellow-men; 
while  their  social  system  shuts  out  their  females 
wholly  from  education,  and  their  degraded  condition 
in  these  countries  where  they  are  so  oppressed,  ren¬ 
ders  their  public  instruction  defective  in  the  extreme, 
and  tends  to  give  a  preference  for  the  love  of  the 
Talmud,  and  for  the  oriental  casuistry  of  their  dis- 
putative  Rabbis,  to  any  branch  of  useful  knowledge, 
or  to  the  higher  doctrines  of  religion,  and  nobler 
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elements  of  truth ;  the  J ewish  people  in  the  East, 
I  fear,  will  stand  in  the  back  ground  of  society, 
with  something  in  the  very  mysteriousness  of  their 
seclusion  calculated  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  those 
who  are  strangers  to  them,  and  to  turn  the  ground¬ 
less  misapprehensions  of  their  unacquainted  neigh¬ 
bours  to  secret  animosity,  and  on  any  sudden  occa¬ 
sion  or  extraordinary  emergency,  even  to  hatred  and 
persecution. 

This  spirit,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  the  Rabbins,  and  the  evils  of  it  are 
grievously  felt,  and  even  complained  of  loudly  by 
the  people. 

At  Smyrna,  the  exclusive  dealing  is  carried  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  the  poor  are  actually  compelled 
to  pay  considerably  more  than  the  market  price  for 
their  meat ;  and  because  the  Rabbins  will  not  suffer 
any  competition  with  certain  favourite  slaughterers, 
the  poor  are  obliged  to  buy  from  the  butchers, 
who  have  the  monoply  from  the  priests  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  J  ewish  population. 

The  same  intolerant  spirit  in  Smyrna,  and  else¬ 
where  in  Turkey,  excludes  Jewish  children  from 
all  schools  which  are  not  singularly  privileged. 

Gentlemen  of  intelligence  of  the  Jewish  per¬ 
suasion, — and  amongst  others,  Mr.  Davis,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Rhodes, — are  fully  acquainted  with  the 
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evils  arising  from  this  anti-social  and,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  anti-civilizing  system,  and  such  en¬ 
lightened  and  noble-minded  men  as  Sir  Moses 

o 

Montefiore,  have  endeavoured  to  establish  schools 
for  Jewish  children  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  on  abetter 
system  of  education,  but  the  usage  of  the  country 
is  alleged  as  a  reason  for  still  confining  their 
advantages  to  male  children  ;  and  I  fear  altogether 
their  success  has  not  been  such  as  to  render  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
East  still  unnecessary,  far  from  it. 

I  take  it  that  the  good  people  of  all  religions 
would  be  glad  to  see  those  who  differed  from  them 
in  their  creed,  civilized  and  advanced  in  knowledge, 
and  raised  in  the  scale  of  human  beings  ;  whether 
with  reference  to  their  greater  fitness  for  the 
reception  of  the  highest  truths,  or  even  with 
respect  to  the  humanizing  influence  of  education, 
and  its  effects  on  society  at  large. 

It  surely  is  the  duty  of  the  enlightened  and 
affluent  of  every  class,  who  are  opposed  to  the 
efforts  of  another  for  their  improvement,  to  leave 
no  exertions  of  their  own  untried  to  communicate 
those  advantages  they  have  derived  from  education 
to  their  brethren,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
who  stand  in  need  of  their  assistance ;  and  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  to  that  most  benevolent 
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portion  of  the  J ewish  people  in  Great  Britain,  who 
are  blessed  with  the  means  of  doing  good,  and  are 
foremost  in  every  work  of  charity,  that  the  state 
of  education  among  the  J ews  in  the  Levant  is  such, 
as  to  call  for  their  assistance ;  and  I  earnestly 
recommend  to  them  to  send  out  a  mission  to  the 
East,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  those 
countries,  and  to  suggest  the  means  best  calculated 
to  improve  it,  and  thereby  to  elevate  the  Jewish 
people  in  those  countries,  and  prevent  their  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  the  victims  either  of  ignorance  or 
persecution. 
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LETTER  XX. 


Dr.  Grassi — His  opinion  respecting  contagion  or  non-contagion 
entitled  to  great  respect — Clot  Bey  on  the  same  subject — 
Quarantine  regulations  injurious  to  commerce,  and  unnecessary 
— Testimony  of  an  official  at  Malta — Alteration  in  the  time 
of  quarantine  recommended — Table  exhibiting  the  progress 
and  decrease  of  the  plague  in  the  Lazaretto,  at  Alexandria. 

PLAGUE  AT  ALEXANDRIA  IN  1840. 

The  following  table  was  drawn  up  for  me  by  Dr. 
Grassi,  a  few  months  ago,  detailing  the  number  of 
cases  of  plague  of  the  last  season,  the  mortality  and 
monthly  returns  of  the  numbers  received  in  the 
plague  hospital  of  Alexandria.  This  gentleman, 
when  I  first  visited  Egypt,  fifteen  years  ago,  was 
the  medical  attendant  of  the  plague  hospital  of 
Alexandria,  and  I  found  him  last  year  in  the  same 
employment.  He  has  probably  seen  more  of  this 
disease  than  any  medical  man  in  the  East ;  he  is  a 
man  of  good  observation,  a  plain  practical  man  of 
strong  sound  sense,  and  one  whose  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  contagion  or  non-contagion,  deserves  more 
attention  than  that  of  any  man  alive.  Dr.  Grassi 
believes  that  the  plague  is  contagious,  and  it  seems 
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to  me  impossible  for  any  man  in  his  senses  to  hear 
Grassi’s  opinions  given  on  this  subject — opinions 
founded  on  experience  alone,  and  the  strong 
arguments  and  facts  which  he  brings  forward  in 
support  of  those  opinions,  and  not  conceive  with 
him,  that  this  disease  is  propagated  from  one  person 
to  another,  and  that  the  separation  of  the  sound 
from  the  sick,  is  requisite  to  prevent  the  disease 
from  spreading  through  the  community.  Clot  Bey 
has  written,  recently,  a  large  work  on  this  subject, 
in  which  he  controverts  these  opinions,  but  he  has 
proved  nothing,  and  his  opinions  are  not  those  of 
a  practical  observer  of  this  disease. 

The  inferences  that  are  to  be  deduced  from  the 
accompanying  tables,  and  the  opinions  that  I  have 
noticed,  are  of  more  practical  value  than  a  volume 
of  theories. 

The  injury  done  to  commerce,  and  the  incon¬ 
venience  to  which  travellers  are  put  by  quarantine 
regulations  are,  no  doubt,  very  great  in  the  Levant, 
and  no  doubt  to  a  very  great  extent,  most  need¬ 
lessly  and  uselessly  inflicted.  The  term  of  quaran¬ 
tine  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  days,  I  firmly 
believe,  in  no  case  is  required. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Grassi,  and  of  all  the 
physicians  in  Egypt,  who  are  supporters  of  the 
opinions  of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  plague, 
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that  the  miasma  is  incapable  of  lurking  in 
a  state  of  inactivity  in  goods  or  clothes  for 
a  period  exceeding  ten  days.  I  have  carefully 
perused  the  evidence  of  these  physicians,  given  in 
the  form  of  queries,  addressed  to  them  on  this 
'  subject ;  and  it  appears  that  not  one  of  them  ever 
knew  the  disease  clearly  propagated  by  contagion, 
after  a  period  of  twenty  days  from  the  time  of 
contact  with  a  diseased  person.  I  particularly 
questioned  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
quarantine  department  in  Malta,  a  person  of  the 
highest  respectability,  and  of  very  long  experience 
on  this  subject,  and  I  found  his  belief  identical 
with  that  of  Grassi,  as  to  the  contagion  of  the 
plague ;  but  he  had  never  known  a  single  case  of 
plague  being  communicated,  or  having  taken  place 
in  the  Lazaretto,  from  contact  with  persons  or 
goods  coming  from  infected  places,  though  both  the 
clothes  of  the  passengers  and  the  goods  that  are 
placed  in  quarantine  in  Malta,  must  be  examined 
and  handled  by  the  guardians  of  the  Lazaretto,  so 
that  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  long  quaran¬ 
tine  performed  here  was  unnecessary  ;  and  that  a 
period  of  eight  or  ten  days"  quarantine,  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient  to  have  preserved  the  island 
from  all  risk  of  contagion,  from  any  vessel  coming 
from  the  infected  places  in  Turkey  or  Egypt,  as 
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no  case  of  plague  lias  ever  been  known  to  have 
broken  out  within  that  period  amongst  those  in 
quarantine.  I  purposely  avoid  multiplying  words 
no  this  subject,  I  have  stated  facts  which  ought  to 
be  brought  to  notice,  and  acted  on. 

The  time  of  quarantine  in  the  Mediterranean 
ought  to  be  limited  to  ten  days  at  the  farthest,  and 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  any  period  of 
quarantine  is  unnecessary  : — - 

TABLE 

Exhibiting  the  Progress  and  Decrease  of  the  Plague. 


January, 
F  ebruary 
March 

received . 

5 

15 

33  . . . 

57 

April 

May 

June 

5)  *****, . *  . . *  ‘  * 

179 

33  ♦•••••••••••••••••♦•• 

162 

3?  . .«•••#•••••*•» 

48 

July 

August 

33  . . »••••••#••! 

27 

2 

In  the  Plague  Hospital  of  the  Lazaretto . . . 

495 

In  the  City,  the  Port,  and  the  Suburbs  of  Alexandria,  about 

1000  cases  more. 
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HOSPITAL  OF  THE  LAZARETTO  OF  HIS  HIGHNESS 

AT  ALEXANDRIA. 


Discriminating  Statement  of  the  Individuals  sick  of  the  Plague,  received  into 
said  Hospital,  from  the  14th  of  January  to  the  11th  of  August,  1840. 


Description  of  the  Individuals. 


Individuals  of  His  Highness’s  squadron  1 

(fleet) . j 

Ditto . the  Grand  Signior’s  ditto 

Ditto . His  Highness’s  Arsenal 

Pupils  in  the  Naval  School . 

Official  Employes  . 

Officers  of  the  33rd  Regiment . 

Privates  of  the  33rd  Regiment . 

Privates  of  the  Regiment  of  Sappers . . 

Officers  of  the  Artillery  . 

Privates  of  Artillery.. . 

Servants  of  the  Ambulatory  Hospital  c 

of  the  Artillery . 

Soldiers  of  the  Sanatory  Guard . 

Individuals  belonging  to  various  Esta-\ 

blishments . f 

Galley  Slaves  in  the  Arsenal . 

Arabs,  not  military . . 

Levantines  and  Copts . 

Greeks . 

Europeans . . 

Total 

N.B. — In  the  number  of  deaths  are  Included  nineteen  individuals,  who  died 
while  recovering  from  the  plague,  through  a  complication  of  other  disorders, 
and  sixty-seven  who  died  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours — namely,  forty-three 
before  the  first  morning  visit,  and  twenty-four  after  the  first. 

Done  this  5th  day  of  September,  1840. 

Francisco  Lowbardo,  Apothecary. 
Inspected  and  verified  by  the  undersigned  head  physician  of  the  Sanatory  Es¬ 
tablishment,  and  physician  of  the  aforesaid  Hospital. 

Dr.  Js.  Grassi. 


No. 

reed. 

Of  whom. 

Died. 

Reco¬ 

vered. 

Conva¬ 

lescent. 

87 

35 

51 

1 

13 

9 

4 

0 

113 

60 

51 

2 

5 

3 

2 

0 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

78 

]  6 

62 

0 

12 

10 

1 

1 

] 

0 

1 

0 

16 

7 

9 

0 

1* * * § 

1 

0 

0 

6f 

2 

4 

0 

11 1 

6 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

122§ 

67 

55 

0 

6 

4 

2 

0 

10|| 

9 

1 

0 

7  U 

2 

5 

0 

495 

236 
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5 

*  Attacked  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Lazaretto,  whilst  in  attendance  on  the 
patients  sick  of  the  plague. 

t  One  of  whom  was  attacked  in  the  Lazaretto. 

t  Five  of  whom  were  attacked  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Lazaretto,  whilst  at¬ 
tending  on  those  sick  of  the  plague. 

§  Forty-five  of  whom  were  attacked  in  the  Lazaretto,  namely,  thirty-eight 
from  among  the  attendants,  and  one  laundress  of  the  Plague  Hospital,  six 
porters,  three  conveyers  of  the  infected,  two  cleansers  of  infected  clothes,  and 
one  purifier  of  goods. 

||  Of  whom  two  chief  guards  were  attacked  in  the  Lazaretto. 

If  Five  of  whom  were  attacked  in  the  Lazaretto,  three  officers,  and  two  chief 
guards. 
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LETTER  XXL 


French  Packet  Service — A  Lieutenant,  formerly  captain  of  a 
slaver,  his  opinion  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade — On  war 
with  England,  and  the  state  of  the  English  Navy — The 
Oriental  steamer — The  Great  Liverpool — Times  of  de¬ 
parture  and  arrivals — Extraordinary  precision — Expense  of 
passage  —  Mode  of  conveyance  —  Mr.  Waghorn’s  establish¬ 
ments — Conveyance  of  parcels  and  charges — Regulations 
for  their  transit — And  for  visiting  Oporto,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar, 
&c. — Route  via  Marseilles,  preferable  for  scenery — That 
by  Liverpool  for  saving  of  time — Mr.  Waghorn’s  opinion  of 
the  practicability  of  greatly  lessening  the  period  between 
England  and  Bombay — Size,  cost,  speed,  and  consumption 
of  coals  of  the  Oriental — Contract  with  government  for 
carrying  the  mails — Conclusion. 


OVERLAND  COMMUNICATION  WITH  INDIA. 

On  my  return  from  Alexandria,  I  embarked  on 
board  a  French  Man  of  War  packet  steamer,  the 
Tancrede  for  Malta,  via  Syra.  The  distance  is  450 
miles,  and  the  passage  money  fifty-six  dollars,  and 
six  francs  a  day  for  table  expenses.  The  packets 
of  this  service  from  Marseilles  to  Alexandria, 
touching  at  Leghorn,  Civita,  Mecckea,  Naples, 
Malta  and  Syra,  on  the  outward  voyage,  are  well 
found,  well  manned,  and  kept  up  for  political  objects, 
at  a  great  expense  to  the  French  government :  the 
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passage  money  goes  but  a  very  short  way  towards 
meeting  the  cost  of  this  service.  The  Tancrede  has 
fifty  men  and  ten  officers,  and  is  furnished  with 
English  engineers.  Some  of  these  packet  vessels  are 
officered  by  merchant  captains  ;  on  board  of  one  of 
them,  an  officer  doing  the  duty  of  a  lieutenant  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  he  had  been  for  many  years  in  the 
Guinea  trade,  that  he  had  been  a  captain  of  a 
French  slaver,  so  late  as  the  year  1820.  I  find  in 
a  memorandum  of  this  circumstance  taken  at  the 
time  of  meeting  with  him,  the  following  account  of 
his  opinions  of  the  slave-trade,  and  of  war  with 
England  ; — this  gentleman  vigorously  defends  the 
slave  trade,  he  speaks  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
of  the  blessings  of  slavery.  He  speaks  in  terms 
of  the  greatest  indignation  of  the  efforts  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  says,  “  that 
slavery  is  the  sister  of  commerce,  and  the  trade  in 
slaves,  the  root  and  branch  of  all  colonial  prosperity; 
and  the  sole  motive  of  the  British  government  for 
abolishing  slavery,  was  the  ruin  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  benefit  of  her  East  India  possessions.  He 
denies  that  the  slave  trade  is  attended  with  anv 
injury  or  injustice  to  the  people  of  Africa;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  conferring  the  blessings  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  of  religion  upon  them.”  So  much  for  the 
just  and  enlightened  views  of  this  worthy  gentle- 
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man  on  slavery  and  tlie  slave  trade.  On  war  with 
England, he  says,  “he is  no  lover  of  strife,  he  dislikes 
bloodshed,  but  the  time  is  come,  when  France  must 
go  to  war  with  England,  and  for  his  part,  he  would 
give  his  right  hand  for  a  war  with  England  at  once  ! 
He  has  no  doubt  of  the  result — the  English  navy 
is  no  longer  what  it  was ;  its  4  morale ’  is  gone,  it 
is  quite  4  demoralized1  by  being  demoralized,  he 
means,  the  progress  of  liberal  opinions,  has  given 
habits  of  thinking,  and  notions  of  liberty  to  the 
men  which  is  subversive  of  all  discipline,  and  the 
officers  have  no  longer  any  control  over  them, 
because  they  know  only  one  mode  of  maintaining 
authority,  and  that  is  force  ;  whereas  the  French, 
enforce  their  authority  by  conciliatory  means, 
and  by  kindness  of  manner  to  those  under  their 
control.  The  result  must  be,  that  England  will 
lose  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  and  her  dominion 
must  be  confined  to  its  natural  bounds,  to  her  own 
islands,  and  to  these  only.1’ 

This  officer  was  a  middle  aged  man,  these  opinions 
were  soberly  and  seriously  expressed,  and  he  argued, 
in  support  of  them,  as  rationally,  or  at  least  as  col¬ 
lectedly,  as  any  man  could  do  on  wrong  data,  who 
was  sane  on  other  points,  and  had  a  twist  on  one 
or  two  which  a  great  many  people  out  of  Bedlam, 
now  in  France,  have  on  these  particular  subjects. 
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Till  last  September,  all  persons  coming  from  or 
going  to  India  by  the  overland  route,  via  Alexan¬ 
dria,  were  obliged  to  take  their  passage  in  these 
packets  outwards  from  Marseilles  to  Alexandria, 
and  homewards  from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles. 
The  price  of  passage  280  francs  from  Marseilles  to 
Malta,  and  six  francs  a  day  for  table  expenses. 
Now  the  passage  is  direct  from  Alexandria  to 
Liverpool,  and  from  the  latter  to  Egypt,  by  the 
Oriental  Company's  Mail  Packet  Steamers,  and 
having  returned  by  the  Oriental  from  Malta,  I 
can  speak  from  experience,  of  the  great  accommo¬ 
dation  and  convenience,  which  this  line  of  British 
steamers  affords  to  persons  going  to  or  coming  from 
Egypt.  The  “  Oriental,"  the  first  of  the  line  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  India  and  other  mails,  arrived 
at  Malta  from  England  on  the  12th  of  September, 
having  left  Falmouth  on  the  2nd  instant,  and 
Gibraltar  on  the  7th  insant.  As  a  model  of  naval 
architecture,  she  can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any 
vessel ;  and  for  her  internal  arrangements,  nothing 
can  exceed  the  splendour  of  her  “  fittings  up,"  and 
the  comfort  that  is  afforded  to  her  passengers.  She 
is  of  less  tonnage  than  the  British  Queen  and  the 
President.  The  former  being  of  2018  tons,  and 
520  horse-power ;  the  latter  2400  tons,  and  600 
horse-power.  The  Oriental  is  1673  tons  by  mea- 
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surement,  with  engines  of  450  horse-power,  she 
is  frigate-built  and  rigged  as  a  three-masted,  or 
hermaphrodite  schooner.  The  upper  deck  affords 
an  uninterrupted  walk  of  200  feet  in  length.  The 
saloon  is  a  splendid  room,  seventy  feet  in  length 
and  twenty- one  in  width,  beautifully  decorated,  and 
the  sides  ornamented  with  panels  of  paper  machie. 
A  double  row  of  tables  afford  accommodation  for 
120  persons  at  dinner.  The  lower  after-cabins  are 
under  the  saloon.  She  is  furnished  with  hot,  cold, 
and  shower  baths,  with  ice-houses,  wine  cellars  for 
400  dozen  of  wine ;  work  shops,  bakers’-rooms,  and 
culinary  offices  on  an  extensive  scale  !  She  has 
four  patent  pumps,  in  the  event  of  a  leak,  capable 
of  throwing  out  200  gallons  of  water  per  minute  ; 
and  is,  moreover,  divided  into  compartments  by  iron 
shields  or  bulkheads,  by  which  a  leak  in  any  part 
of  the  vessel  is  confined  to  one  compartment  only. 
She  is  fitted  up  in  case  of  need,  to  be  armed  with 
four  sixty-eight  pounders,  beside  broadside  guns  ; 
and  sails  under  a  pennant,  with  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy  in  charge  of  the  mails.  The  next  vessel  of 
the  Oriental  Steam  Company,  in  point  of  size  and 
accommodation,  is  the  great  Liverpool,  of  1540  tons, 
and  of  464  horse-power.  The  communication  is  to 
be  kept  up  by  monthly  voyages,  to  and  from  Egypt. 
The  voyage  to  be  accomplished  in  fourteen  days. 
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One  will  sail  on  the  first  of  every  month  from 
Liverpool,  or  Southampton,  touch  at  Falmouth  for 
the  mails  on  the  second ;  on  the  seventh  arrive  at 
Gibraltar,  remain  there  five  or  six  hours ;  arrive  at 
Malta  on  the  eleventh,  and  remain  there  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  arrive  at  Alexandria  on  the  15th 
instant.  The  departure  from  Alexandria,  will  be 
between  the  20th  and  25th  of  each  month,  (her 
departure  depending  on  the  arrival  of  the  East 
India  mail  from  Suez  at  Alexandria.)  The  mails 
between  the  Ionian  islands  and  Malta,  will  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  steamers  of  a  smaller  size,  and  brought 
home  by  the  u  Oriental and  u  Liverpool." 

Of  the  extraordinary  precision  with  which  steam 
communication  is  now  carried  on,  we  had  a  tolerably 
good  proof  on  the  arrival  of  the  Oriental,  at  Fal¬ 
mouth,  on  her  return  from  Egypt ;  she  was  due  at 
two  o'clock  on  the  day  of  our  arrival,  and  we  were 
at  anchor  in  that  port  within  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
of  the  appointed  time,  after  running  a  distance, 
outward  and  homeward,  of  about  six  thousand  twTo 
hundred  miles  ;  her  average  speed  is  nine  miles  an 
hour,  and  by  her  contract  she  is  bound  to  make  her 
voyage  at  that  rate  of  speed.  The  terms  of  pas¬ 
sage,  wines,  and  provisions  included,  are,  from 
England  to  Alexandria,  in  the  first  cabin,  £45  ; 
from  England  to  Malta,  £33  ;  from  Malta  to  Alex- 
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andria,  £12  ;  in  the  second  cabin,  without  wines, 
the  terms  are  about  one-third  less ;  children  under 
ten  years  of  age  pay  half  the  above  rates,  under 
three  are  not  charged. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  route  is  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  quarantine,  the  time  occupied  in  the  passage 
home  is  allowed  to  count  in  the  quarantine,  the 
period  of  which,  at  Malta,  varies  from  twenty-one 
to  twenty-five  days  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
from  Egypt.  From  Bombay  to  Suez,  passengers  are 
conveyed  by  a  line  of  steamers  at  the  rate  of  £80. 

There  are  deck  passages  at  £60  from  Suez,  but 
none  are  granted  until  all  the  cabins  are  filled  up. 
The  fare  in  the  Red  Sea  Steamers  for 

Children  of  10  years  of  age  is  400  Rupees. 

5  and  not  10  “  300  44 

under  5  44  200  44 

•  European  Servants  .  .100  44 

Native  ditto  .  .  50  *4 

but  no  poor  Europeans  are  taken  as  servants,  unless 
doing  actual  duty  as  such,  for  passengers  on  board. 
The  expense  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta  averages 
£65,  and  is  a  fortnight's  journey. 

Passages  from  London  to  Bombay  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  economically  for  about  £100 ;  but  with 
comfort,  the  expense  for  gentlemen  averages  £140, 
and  for  ladies,  £145,  divided  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portions  : 

N 
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Fare  to  Alexandria  .... 
Expenses  in  Egypt,  <&c. 

Passage  money  from  Suez  to  Bombay  . 


£45 

15 

80 


£140 


On  the  passage  outwards  from  Alexandria,  pas¬ 
sengers  are  conveyed  to  Atfe  on  the  Nile,  by  track 
boats,  on  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  a  distance  of 
forty-five  miles.  At  Atfe  a  steamer  is  stationed 
on  the  Nile,  by  which  the  passengers  proceed  to 
Cairo,  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles.  The 
time  occupied  in  this  part  of  the  journey,  varies 
according  to  the  state  of  the  Nile  ;  but  is  generally 
performed  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours. 
From  Cairo  to  Suez  and  vico  versci^  a  distance  of 
seventy- four  miles ;  the  journey  is  performed  in 
carriages,  donkey  chairs,  on  camels,  or  on  horse¬ 
back,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  traveller.  The 
time  usually  required  for  passing  between  Cairo  and 
Suez,  including  a  reasonable  time  for  repose  at  the 
station  houses  on  the  road,  where  beds,  refresh¬ 
ments,  &c.,  will  be  found,  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  Arrangements  are  in  progress,  which 
will  still  further  improve  the  transit  through  Egypt. 

At  Mr.  Waghorn  s  establishments  in  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  and  Suez,  passengers  are  provided  with  all 
the  necessaries  for  their  travelling  in  Egypt,  and 
for  this  object  they  are  requested  to  give  some 
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previous  notice  of  their  expected  arrival  in  Egypt. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  steam 
communication  between  Suez,  and  Calcutta  and 
Madras ;  and  that  the  communication  that  does 
exist  between  Bombay  and  Suez,  is  not  sufficiently 
economical  or  commodious  to  be  available  as  it 
might  and  ought  to  be.  The  Oriental  Steam  Com¬ 
pany  have  made  preparations  for  fitting  out  three 
steam  ships  for  the  Suez  line,  to  Ceylon,  Madras, 
and  Calcutta,  the  accomplishment  of  this  project  is 
greatly  to  be  desired. 

At  Cairo,  a  spacious  and  comfortable  hotel  has 
been  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Waghorn,  which,  from  my 
own  experience,  I  can  say  deserves  every  encourage¬ 
ment  ;  at  Mr.Waghorn’s  establishments,  parcels  can 
be  forwarded  to  India  at  the  following  charges  : — 

O  O 


By  Express  through  Egypt. 

To  be  conveyed  with  the  Mails  from 
Bombay,  average  35  days. 

£  s. 

Anything  under  8  ozs.  .  .01 

From  8  to  16  ozs.  .  0  1 

44  1  44  5  lbs.  .  .  0  10 

“  5  “  10  .  .  .  08 

10  “  20  .  ,  .  .07 
20  44  30  .  .  .  0  5 

“  30  44  35  beyond  which  |  0 

weight  none  can  be  received  ) 

n  2 


London  to 
d. 

6  per  oz. 
0  „ 

0  per  lb. 
6  “ 

0  “ 

6  44 

0  44 
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By  Economical  Carriage  through  Egypt. 

To  he  conveyed  from  Suez  with  the  Mails  of  the 
following  month,  from  London  to  Bombay,  average 


65  days. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Anything  under  8  ozs. 

.  0 

1 

0 

per  oz 

From  8  to  1 6  ozs.  . 

0 

0 

9 

u 

44  1  “  5  lbs. 

.  0 

7 

0 

u 

44  5  44  10 

0 

6 

6 

u 

44  10  “  20  . 

.  0 

5 

6 

a 

44  2  0  4  4  3  0 

0 

4 

6 

u 

44  30  44  35  beyond  which 
weight  none  can  be  received 

}  0 

2 

6 

u 

Valuable  articles  of  jewellery,  &c.  &c.,  to  be 
paid  for  according  to  agreement,  as  W.  h  Co.  will 
not  be  answerable  in  case  of  loss,  for  any  parcel 
beyond  the  value  of  £1 0,  unless  a  special  entry  be 
made  at  the  time  of  registry,  and  charges  paid 
accordingly. 

Parcels  subject  to  duty  at  Bombay,  will  be 
released  from  the  Custom  House  there  by  his 
agent,  who  will  inform  each  party,  by  lettei,  the 
expense  thereof,  that  the  same  may  be  repaid  to 
him.  All  dues  in  Egypt  will  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  original  charges  paid  in  England  ;  and  the^ 
will  he  responsible  for  the  safe  delivery  of  all  parcels 
entrusted  to  their  care,  except  damage  be  sustained 
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by  the  act  of  God,  the  Queen's  enemies,  fire  on 
shore  or  afloat,  or  other  dangers  and  accidents  of  the 
seas,  rivers,  or  steam  navigation. 

No  parcel  is  to  contain  letters,  bills,  or  money, 
and  the  contents  and  value  must  be  legibly  marked 
on  the  outer  cover . 

All  parcels  are  to  be  brought  to  these  offices  for 
registry  before  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
last  day  of  each  month,  or  the  day  before,  if 
possible. 

No  parcels  will  be  taken  charge  of  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  except  they  bear  the  mark  of  their  re¬ 
spective  Agents,  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glas¬ 
gow,  Southampton,  or  Falmouth,  because  it  will  be 
impossible  to  obtain  the  same  quick  enough  (to  go 
on  with  the  mails)  from  the  steamers  through  the 
Alexandria  Custom  House,  unless  they  appear  in 
their  own  registers,  or  those  of  their  agents. 

By  the  present  means,  passengers  for  India  may 
without  extraordinary  exertion  reach  Suez  in  time  to 
embark  with  the  mails  in  the  East  India  Company's 
steamers  for  Bombay.  The  steamer  from  England 
will  in  general  arrive  at  Alexandria  on  the  15th  or 
16th  of  the  month,  and  as  the  steamer  from 
Bombay  does  not  usually  arrive  at  Suez,  until  from 
the  20th  to  the  25th  of  the  month,  sufficient  leisure 
for  visiting  the  Pyramids,  &c.  &c.  will  be  afforded. 
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Iii  the  Oriental  Company’s  vessels,  passengers  are 
allowed  five  cwt.  of  luggage.  They  must  have  their 
names  and  places  of  destination  distinctly  marked 
on  the  same,  and  reduce  to  the  smallest  quantity, 
and  most  compact  form,  such  indispensable  articles 
as  they  may  require  to  have  constantly  in  their 
cabins :  the  remainder  marked  “  Below”  that  it 
may  he  deposited  in  the  baggage  room,  where  access 
can  be  had  to  it.  The  Company  do  not  hold  them¬ 
selves  liable  for  any  damage  or  loss  of  baggage,  nor 
for  unavoidable  delays,  accidents,  fire,  steam,  or  sea 
risks  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

Passengers  for  India,  who  may  desire  to  visit 
Spain  and  Portugal,  will  have  the  privilege,  free  of 
additional  expense,  of  proceeding  in  any  of  the 
Company’s  weekly  Peninsular  mail  steamers  ;  and 
may  thus  visit  Vigo,  Oporto,  Lisbon  and  Cintra, 
Cadiz,  Seville,  Gibraltar,  Algesiras,  &c.,  joining  the 
India  mail  steamer  for  Malta  and  Alexandria,  at 
G  ibraltar  the  5th  of  the  month. 

Steam  vessels  regularly  leave  Suez  monthly  for 
Bombay,  except  in  July  and  August,  (S.  W, 
monsoon),  when  they  only  run  to  Aden,  the  mails 
and  passengers  in  those  months  being  taken  thence 
in  sailing  vessels. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
route  via  Marseilles,  Malta,  and  Syra,  to  Alexan- 
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dria,  and  the  direct  one  from  Liverpool  to  Egypt, 
the  former  is  the  most  desirable  for  those  who 
object  to  the  Atlantic  sea  passage  ;  but  it  occupies 
twenty-four  days,  while  the  latter  is  accomplished 
in  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  route  by  Marseilles 
may  be  the  most  economical,  but  the  difference  is 
very  trifling.  By  this  route,  the  traveller  may  enjoy 
a  sight  of  Boulogne,  Paris,  Chalons,  Lyons,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  Naples,  Malta, 
Syra,  and  Alexandria,  as  well  as  of  Etna,  V esuvius 
and  Stromboli,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum,  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  and  feast  his  imagination  with 
the  poetical  terrors  of  Scylla  and  Charbydis.  In 
proceeding  to  Syra,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  Isles  of  Greece,  and  of  passing  amidst 
the  most  beautiful  and  famous  of  them. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Waghorn,  that  the  com¬ 
munication  between  England  and  Bombay,  may  be 
accomplished  in  thirty-two  days,  and  with  Calcutta 
in  forty-two  days,  by  way  of  Egypt :  I  believe  it  is 
possible.  I  know  if  the  Oriental  had  been  “  pushed 
harder,”  and  her  delays  considerably  reduced  at 
Malta  and  Gibraltar,  she  might  have  returned  to 
England  in  twelve  days  and  a-half  without  much 
difficulty. 

The  success  of  these  large  steamers  in  voyages  of 
considerable  length,  is  a  question  of  such  interest  at 
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this  time,  that  I  think  the  following;  details  of  her 
^ize,  cost,  speed,  and  consumption  of  coals,  which 
I  obtained  from  the  most  authentic  sources  on 
board,  when  I  returned  in  her  last  October,  may 
be  found  worthy  of  attention  : — 

The  Oriental  was  built  at  Liverpool,  by  W.  and 
T.  Wilson,  and  was  launched  in  April,  1840. 

She  cost  about  <£75,000  sterling. 

Her  burden  is  1673  tons. 

Her  size  is  that  of  a  first-class  frigate. 

Her  average  speed  is  nine  miles  an  hour. 

She  carries  two  engines  of  450  horse-power  the 
two. 

The  stroke  of  the  engine  is  seven  feet,  fourteen 
revolutions  of  the  engines  in  a  minute  at  nine  knots 
speed. 

Her  average  consumption  of  coal  is  thirty  tons 
a  day. 

Her  total  consumption  of  coal  to  Alexandria  from 
England  and  back  again,  was  900  tons. 

The  value  of  this  coal  is  10s.  Qd.  per  ton  at 
Liverpool ;  and  at  Malta  more  than  double  that 
sum. 

The  distance  from  Liverpool  to  Alexandria,  is 
3160  miles. 

She  performed  this  voyage  outward  in  fourteen 
days  and  a-haif,  and  homeward  in  fifteen. 
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The  average  length  of  this  voyage  in  a  merchant 
sailing  vessel,  is  between  six  and  seven  weeks. 

The  crew  of  the  Oriental  consists  of  twelve  men 
before  the  mast.  Her  officers  six.  Ditto  petty 
officers  three.  Her  servants,  stewards,  waiters, 
cooks,  baker  and  butcher,  seventeen  men.  Her 
engineers  four,  and  eighteen  stokers  or  firemen. 
Total  number  of  officers,  crew,  engineers,  and  ser¬ 
vants,  including  five  apprentices,  seamen,  sixty-five. 

The  total  wages  of  these  men  per  day,  I  was  not 
able  to  ascertain. 

The  consumption  of  oil  for  the  machinery  and 
lamps  of  engine  room,  &c.,  is  several  gallons  per  day. 

The  accommodation  for  first  class  passengers, 
cabin  berths  110. 

Ditto  for  second  rate  passengers,  24. 

The  total  number  of  berths  is  134. 

Price  of  passage  to  Egypt,  1st  class  passengers, 
found  in  everything,  wines,  &c.,  £45  sterling. 

Ditto  for  2nd  passage,  ditto,  ditto,  £30  sterling. 

Length  of  the  vessel  on  upper  deck  214  feet. 

Breadth — a  beam  ditto  .  .  .36  feet  6  in. 

Depth  from  upper  deck  to  the  kelson,  27  ,,  6  ,, 

Circumference  of  wheels  ...  71  ,, 

Diameter  of  ditto . 27  ,, 

Length  of  grand  saloon  .  64  ,, 

Breadth  of  ditto . 21  „ 
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W eight  of  engines  and  boilers  500  tons. 

Number  of  1st  class  passengers  outward  on  1st 
voyage,  63. 

Number  of  1st  class  passengers  homeward  on  1st 
voyage,  24. 

Number  of  2nd  class  passengers  outward  on  1st 
voyage,  6. 

Number  of  2nd  class  passengers  homeward  on  1st 
voyage,  5. 

Quantity  of  sheets,  towels,  and  table  cloths, 
aboard. 

Sheets  400  pair. 

Towels  2000. 

Table  cloths  120,  each  20  feet. 

The  government  has  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Company,  to  carry  the  mails  for  six  years  to 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Alexandria,  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  carrying  the  overland  Indian  mail,  that 
pass  through  Egypt  to  Suez,  and  from  Suez  by 
steam  boats  on  the  Red  Sea  to  India — and  for  this 
service  to  pay  for  the  first  year  £38,000 — for  the 
second  year  £36,000 — for  the  third  year  £35,000 
— for  the  fourth  year  £34,000 — for  the  fifth  year 
£33,000  sterling,  and  for  the  sixth  year  £32,000. 
They  stipulate  that  not  less  than  two  steamers 
of  400  horse-power  each  be  employed,  and  one 
smaller  to  ply  between  the  Ionian  islands  and 
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Malta.  That  the  voyage  to  Gibraltar  from  Fal¬ 
mouth,  be  accomplished  within  120  hours,  and  from 
Gibraltar  to  Malta  in  116  hours,  and  from  Malta 
to  Alexandria  in  96  hours.  In  the  present  voyage 
outward  and  homeward,  the  extraordinary  precision 
of  steam-boat  communication  was  experienced. 

The  Oriental  arrived  at  Falmouth  on  the  8th 
instant,  after  a  run  outward  and  homeward  of 
6,000  miles  and  upwards,  within  one  hour  of  her 
appointed  time,  and  in  advance  of  it.  The  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  mails  to  be  monthly.  Here  are 
subjects  enough  to  think  of,  in  connexion  with 
those  of  the  safety,  the  speed,  and  the  expense  of 
steam-boat  communications  with  distant  lands. 

In  the  present  voyage,  the  passengers  who  came 
by  steam  from  Bombay  to  Suez,  and  then  overland 
to  Alexandria,  and  who  embarked  on  board  the 
Oriental  at  the  latter  port  for  England — arrived  at 
Falmouth  from  the  period  of  their  departure  from 
Bombay,  in  the  wonderfully  short  space  of  forty 
days  and  ten  hours,  being  the  shortest  time 
ever  known  of  communication  between  India  and 
England,  via  Alexandria,  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  I 
need  hardly  add,  that  a  voyage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  of  one  hundred  days,  is  consi¬ 
dered  a  short  one. 
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ARABIC  WORDS  AND  THEIR  DERI- 
VATES  IN  COMMON  USE. 


Alcahest,  Arab,  a  universal  chemical  dissolvent. 

Alcaide ,  Span,  and  Arab.  Governor  of  a  fort,  or  civil  magis¬ 
trate  of  a  town. 

Alcove ,  Span,  and  Arab,  a  recess  in  a  room,  Span.  Alchoa,  or 
hidden  art. 

Alembic ,  Arab,  a  chemical  vessel  for  distillation. 

Algebra,  Arab,  the  reduction  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  of 
fractions  to  a  whole  number.  Richardson  has  given  the 
Arabic  word  incorrectly. 

Alkali,  Arab,  the  ashes  of  an  Egyptian  plant  called  kali  or 
glass-wort,  from  which  alkali  is  obtained,  from  Arabic 
word  to  fry  ;  the  name  of  a  peculiar  class  of  chemical 
substances. 

Alkermes,  Arab,  a  cordial  medicine  made  with  Kermes. 

Alkimia,  Arab,  from  art  El  and  Kimia  secret. 

Alkoran,  Arab,  a  reading,  with  article  the,  the  sacred  book 
of  the  Mohammedans.  Also  called  koran,  q.  v. 

Allah ,  Arab,  the  Divine  Being. 

Almagest,  Arab,  magest,  the  greatest  with  article  the  ;  the 
name  of  an  astronomical  work  by  Ptolemy. 

Almanac,  Arab,  a  diary,  calendar,  with  article  the, 

Almendra ,  Span,  and  Arab,  the  Almond 

Almiral ,  Arab.  Admiral,  compounded  of  the  article  El  and 
the  word  Emir  Prince. 

Assassin,  Arab,  from  hashisheen,  a  furious,  quarrelsome 
person  :  hasliis  is  a  preparation  made  for  smoking, 
chiefly  consisting  of  the  pistils  of  the  hemp  plant,  a 
powerful  stimulant  and  narcotic.  The  common  people 
in  Egypt  smoke  it  a  great  deal.  The  effect  is  to  pro- 
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duce  delirious  drunkenness,  in  the  paroxysm  of  which, 
the  person  frequently  commits  violent  acts,  and  is  called 
from  the  plant  he  smokes.  The  Assassins  of  Syria  in 
ancient  times,  or  followers  of  the  old  men  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  derived  their  name  from  the  same  source. 

Cadi ,  Arab,  a  judge,  to  decide,  judge  ;  among  the  Moham¬ 
medans,  an  inferior  judge.  This  word  is  not  to  he  con¬ 
founded  with  alcaid,  which  has  an  entirely  different 
origin. 

Caliph ,  Arab,  khalipha,  a  successor,  vicegerent,  to  succeed  ; 
a  title  given  to  the  successors  of  Mohammed. 

Chimistry,  Arab,  kimia,  as  if  the  hidden  art,  from  verb  to 
hide  ;  the  science  which  teaches  the  nature  of  bodies. 
In  usage  it  is  distinguished  from  alchimy,  q.  v. 

Coffee ,  Arab,  kahwa,  wine,  also  a  decoction  of  coffee,  from 
verb  conj.  iv.  to  drink  frequently  ;  the  name  of  a  berry, 
and  of  a  drink  made  from  it, 

Cohol ,  Arab,  with  the  art.  El,  our  Alcohol  Eohol  is  the 
Antimonial  substance  used  by  the  women  in  the  East 
for  painting  their  eyes.  Many  vain  efforts  at  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  spirits,  in  which  Kohol  had  been  infused, 
ended  in  the  untractable  mineral,  giving  the  name  to 
the  menstruum. 

Cotton ,  Arab,  codon,  tunic,  a  soft  downy  substance  obtained 
from  a  plant  called  El  Codon. 

Dragoman ,  Arab,  targoman,  an  interpreter,  from  verb  to 
interpret. 

Emir ,  Arab,  a  commander,  prince,  from  verb  to  command. 

Fetwa,  Arab,  a  legal  decision  or  answer,  from  verb  to  give  a 
legal  decision  ;  a  written  decision  of  the  mufti. 

Hajji ,  Arab,  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca,  from  verb  to  go  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca. 

Harem ,  Arab,  a  sanctuary,  a  woman’s  apartment,  from  verb 
to  prohibit ;  in  the  East,  the  woman’s  apartment. 

Hegira ,  Arab,  hijra,  flight,  leaving  one’s  country,  from 
verb  to  fly  ;  the  flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca 
to  Medina,  from  which  the  Mohammedans  reckon 
time. 
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Imam ,  Arab,  a  priest,  from  verb  to  go  before,  to  lead  in 
sacred  rites  ;  a  Mohammedan  priest.  The  form  iman 
is  incorrect. 

Islam ,  Arab,  liter,  devotion  or  submission  to  God  and  his 
prophet  Mohammed,  hence  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
from  verb  to  submit  to  God  ;  Comp.  Moslem  and 
Mussulman,  which  are  from  the  same  root. 

Islamism ,  the  preceding  word  with  the  Greek  termination 
ism. 

Kebla ,  Arab,  the  region  in  front  of  a  person,  the  direction 
of  a  person’s  face  in  prayer,  from  verb  to  meet ;  the 
direction  of  a  person’s  face  in  prayer. 

Koran ,  in  usage  the  same  as  Alko  ran,  q.  v. 

Mamluk,  Arab,  possessed,  a  slave  ;  pass.  part,  from  verb  to 
possess,  rule  in  the  east,  a  kind  of  mercenary  soldier. 

Minaret ,  Arab,  a  place  for  a  light,  the  turret  of  a  Moham¬ 
medan  temple,  from  verb  to  shine  :  the  tower  of  a 
Mohammedam  temple. 

Mohammed ,  Arab,  praised,  also  Mohammed,  from  verb  to 
praise  ;  the  proper  name  of  the  Arabian  impostor. 

Molla ,  Arab,  maula,  a  president,  lord,  from  verb  to  preside, 
govern  :  among  the  Mohammedans,  a  superior  judge. 

Mask,  Arab,  masjid,  a  temple  from  verb  to  incline  the  head, 
to  worship  ;  a  Mohammedan  temple, 

Moslem ,  Arab,  one  devoted  to  God  and  his  prophet  Moham¬ 
med,  a  Mohammedan,  from  verb  to  submit  to  God  ; 
comp,  islam  above  ;  a  Mohammedan. 

Mufti ,  Arab,  one  who  decides  cases  of  Mohammedan  law, 
from  verb  to  give  a  legal  decision  ;  comp,  fetwa  above  ; 
in  Turkey,  the  chief  minister  of  religion  and  law. 

Musulman ,  the  Persian  form  of  the  Arabic  word  moslem . 
The  plural  form  musulmen  has  arisen  from  mistake  and 
is  incorrect. 

Rais ,  Arab,  a  captain  from  verb  to  be  head  or  chief ;  in  the 
East,  the  captain  of  a  ship. 

Ramadan,  Arab,  the  month  of  fasting  among  the  Arabians. 

Sheik,  Arab,  an  old  man,  also  a  name  of  office,  to  be  old  ; 
among  the  Arabians  and  Moors,  a  man  of  eminence. 
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S fieri/,  Arab,  noble,  from  verb  to  be  noble  ;  a  title  of 
honour  given  to  the  descendants  of  Mohammed. 

Sultan ,  Arab,  a  prince,  ruler,  from  verb  to  rule  ;  the  title  of 
the  emperor  of  Turkey. 

Vizier ,  Arab,  liter,  one  loaded  with  business,  from  verb  to 
bear  ;  among  the  Mohammedans,  a  minister  of  state. 
Wadi ,  Arab,  a  torrent  or  a  bed  of  a  river. 

For  most  of  the  preceding  words  and  their  derivations,  I 
am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  professor  of 
Oriental  literature  in  the  Newhaven  University,  in  the 
United  States,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language 
and  its  dialects,  I  had  the  honour  of  appreciating  at  the  trial 
of  the  unfortunate  negroes  of  the  Amistad,  so  scandalously 
treated  by  the  American  authorities ;  and  most  especially 
by  the  president,  Mr.  Martin  Van  Buren,  whose  conduct 
in  this  business  would  be  sufficient  in  Europe  to  ruin  the 
character  of  any  man,  however  high  his  station,  for  it 
amounts  to  a  falsification  of  public  documents,  presented 
to  Congress  by  his  orders.  This  falsification  consists  in 
rendering  the  Spanish  term,  “  Ladino,”  a  sound  slave ; 
whereas,  evidence  was  given  on  the  trial,  that  it  meant,  a 
legally  held  slave,  or  one  long  settled  in  Cuba,  and  ac¬ 
climated  there.  Having  given  this  evidence  myself,  and 
fully  explained  the  nature  of  it  to  Mr.  Martin  Van  Buren, 
himself,  at  Washington,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of 
this  falsification  of  public  papers,  a  thing  unprecedented 
on  the  part  of  any  European  government  in  recent  times, 
having  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  these 
newly  imported  African  slaves  described  by  the  Governor 
of  Cuba,  in  the  passports  granted  for  their  removal  after 
sale,  as  “  ladinos”  or  legally  held  slaves,  in  contradistinction 
to  “  bozal,”  or  illegally  introduced  slaves,  were  really  what 
they  were  stated  to  be,  but  proved  not  to  have  been,  and 
therefore  the  word  sound  is  introduced,  and  coined  for  the 
occasion,  it  was  supposed,  by  the  orders  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  at  all  events  with  his  connivance,  for 
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the  express  purpose  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  hand  over 
forty  odd  wretched  negroes  of  the  Anristad,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Spanish  government,  or  rather  of  the  Cuban 
slave-dealers,  and  their  protector,  the  Governor  at  the 
Havana. 

I  trust,  I  will  be  pardoned  for  introducing  this  matter 
here — irrelevantly  no  doubt — but  is  extremely  relevant  at 
the  present  moment,  to  the  case  of  these  poor  men,  whose 
cause  is  again  coming  before  a  legal  tribunal  in  America  ; 
and  surely  it  would  have  been  unpardonable  in  me  not  to 
have  taken  the  only,  perhaps,  the  last  opportunity  that  may 
be  afforded  me  of  bringing  it  before  the  public  notice. 


JOHNSTON  AND  BARRETT,  PRINTERS,  MARK-BANE 
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